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DEPARTMENT OF LABOR—FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1952 


TuHurspay, Frsrvary 8, 1951. 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
WITNESSES 


MAURICE J. TOBIN, SECRETARY OF LABOR 

RALPH WRIGHT, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 

PHILIP M. KAISER, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 

JAMES E. DODSON, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND MANAGEMENT 

ARNOLD ZEMPEL, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, INTERNATIONAL LABOR 
AFFAIRS 


Mr. Focarry. A quorum is present, so the Subcommittee on Labor 
and Federal Security will come to order. We open hearings on the 
1952 estimates, and as our first witness we have with us a man I have 
known for a long while and for whom I have a great deal of esteem, 
the Secretary of Labor, Mr. Tobin. 

Do you have a prepared statement ? 

Secretary Topin. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. You may proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF THE SECRETARY 


Secretary Tosrn. The budget presented for your consideration has 
been formulated to contribute to the greatest possible extent to our 
national defense effort. Further, the basic programs of all of the 
activities of the Department which can contribute in any way to the 
solution of manpower problems have been redirected toward this 
objective. 


SUMMARY OF ESTIMATES 


The total amount requested for 1952 is $231,289,000. This repre- 
sents a decrease of $4,378,677 below the amount approved by the House 
and Senate Committees on Appropriations for these programs for 
1951. However, it will, taking into consideration a proposed $3,000,000 
supplemental for the employees’ compensation fund, represent an in- 
crease of $363,323 over the amount available for expenditure in 1951 
after application of section 1214 by the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget in the establishment of reserves as directed by the Congress. 

I might explain that the $3,000,000 supplemental is for workmen’s 
compensation payments to Federal employees and, as you will appre- 
ciate, this defense effort is going to add many additional employees 
to the Federal payroll, and the estimate is a conservative one. 


(1) 
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A further analysis of our estimate for 1952 shows that $29,479,000 
is the total for general administration ; that $169,560,000 is for grants 
to States for employment and unemployment insurance activities; 
that $31,000,000, which includes a contemplated $3,000,000 supple- 
mental, is for the employees’ compensation fund; and that $1,250,000 
is for the temporary project of revision of the Consumers’ Price Index. 
We contemplate the completion of the Consumers’ Price Index with 
this appropriation. Incidentally, the present outlook taking into con- 
sideration increased salary and travel rates is that the total project 
covering 3 years will be completed at a cost of about $400,000 less than 
our original estimate. 

With the committee’s permission I would like to insert two tables 
at this point which present a general analysis of our request related 
to current available funds. 

Mr. Foearry. Let them go in the record at this point. 

(The tables referred to are as follows :) 
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Since last appearing before you, the Bureau of Employees’ Com- 
pensation has Boat transferred to the Department under authority of 
Reorganization Plan No. 19. There has been no other material change 
in the Department’s organizational structure. However, the defense 
effort with its related manpower problems has placed additional heavy 
burdens upon my office and most of the bureaus of the Department. 


MANPOWER PROBLEMS 


The administration’s policy for financing new or expanded activ- 
ities related wholly to the defense effort has been through the alloca- 
tion of funds by the President from the appropriation for national 
defense production purposes. I have deemed it wise to establish an 
Office of Defense Manpower as a part. of my immediate office, which 
functions directly under my supervision, for the purpose of develop- 
ing, programing, and coordinating programs in the field of manpower. 
This office has a small staff and is financed in the manner heretofore 
stated. 

Defense allocations have been made to expand activities of the 
Bureau of Employment Security, the Women’s Bureau, and the Bu- 
reau of Apprenticeship. In addition it is anticipated that allotments 
will be forthcoming for the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the Bureau of 
Labor Standards, and the Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights 
for a small study project of the possibilities of developing some form 
of reemployment rights for civilian workers who may be transferred 
from one establishment to another in the interest of supplying the best 
qualified workers where most needed. 

I might say at this point there are many changes that have occurred 
in the course of the last 5 years in the condition of employment of 
workers. They now have a vested interest in their jobs through retire- 
ment pay, that goes with continuous service, and so many years of 
service, and this will make it a bit more difficult to attract people to 
shift their jobs than it was in the last war, and that is the study we 
are making at the present time. 

In connection with that study, we will have the advice of technicians 
and experts from the leading management organizations of the coun- 
try, the leading trade-union organizations of the country, and experts 
from our own office working on the program under the direction of 
the Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights. 

We assume that the advent of wage and price controls will bring 
additional requests for service to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
the Wage and Hour Division in the Department. Thus, it can be 
seen that the Department’s basic programs are of a type that are more 
important in emergency and war periods than in normal times, and 
we are gearing such programs to meet the urgent needs of today. 

More specifically, our problem is to increase not only the number of 
workers in the civilian labor force but to provide for the most effective 
utilization of our work force. This need is much greater now than it 
was in 1940 when we had unused resources of manpower. In 1940 
there were about 55,640,000 in the civilian labor force. At that time 
there were 8,120,000 unemployed, constituting about 15 percent of the 
civilian labor force. As of December 1, 1950, there were 62,538,000 in 
the labor force, with about 2,229,000 unemployed, constituting a little 
less than 4 percent of the civilian labor force. 
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Our manpower resources are a vital factor which limits the ultimate 
expansion of our production effort. Steps must be taken to insure 
that the civilian labor force is so employed in ways that individual 
employees can contribute most of the defense program. This means 
that every effort must be made to use to the utmost the highest skill 
which each worker posetens, and to expand the labor force through 
drawing into the labor market people not normally seeking employ- 
ment. We have the technical knowledge, ability, and experience to 
do this. We are already enlisting community participations through 
setting up voluntary labor-management committees at community 
levels in important and tight labor-marnet areas. I believe that 
through this medium we can keep management and labor fully in- 
formed concerning the problems facing the Nation and the impact 
upon their particular community, thereby enabling them to recom- 
mend the necessary action for the community and its employers to 
meet with the greatest degree of efficiency their part in this defense 
and mobilization effort. 

Other major objectives we have established for ourselves concern— 

(a) concentrating on increasing the number of working people 
in the civilian labor force through the greater employment. of 
women, handicapped, and older workers; 

(6) through the application of our technical knowledge and 
assistance which we can provide to step up the training of workers, 
to promote safe working practices, to assist in the improvement of 
hiring practices, and to improve working conditions; 

(c) through the Department’s research and fact-finding facili- 
ties to produce the kind of information essential to determine 
the feasibility or over-all national production and the impact on 
manpower and our civilian economy, which includes the furnish- 
ing of guides as to what the scope of our production programs can 
be, furnishing data to govern the awarding of specific procure- 
ment contracts to specific localities, and the feasibility of award- 
ing such contracts to such localities. 

We are actively engaged in all of the above-mentioned functions, 
serving the military agencies, the National Security Resources Board, 
and the Office of Economic Stabilization and its subordinate arms. 

Further, the Bureau of Labor Statistics is a reservoir of informa- 
tion and professional aid in the price and wage administration pro- 
gram. The history of the last war will show that the Wage and Hour 
Division was also used extensively in the administration of the wage- 
stabilization program. 

In fact, during the current week, arrangements have been made by 
the Wage Stabilization Board for the Wage and Hour Division to act 
as their information source during the preparatory period. 

No doubt the committee will desire to pursue in more detail with 
the bureaus when they appear before you the extent to which their 
programs contribute to the defense and mobilization efforts of the 
present time. However, I would like to say a few words about the 
programs of each of the bureaus of the Department. 


BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


Major emphasis will continue to be put on meeting the manpower 
needs of Defense Establishments and farm employers. This Bureau 
is an operating arm of the Department, working through the State 
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employment-service agencies, in endeavoring to meet the needs of em- 
ployers in a manner which will add the most to the production effort. 
In tight labor-market periods the supplying of adequate help to the 
farmers is always more difficult and will require careful planning to 
insure the proper movement of migratory groups and the importation 
of farm labor, so timed, to be available to meet the needs of the various 
seasonal crops in practically all areas of the country. 

The only program increase included in our estimates for this Bureau 
involves $28,836 for the expansion of solvency studies of State funds. 
We have had recent experience where several States were approaching 
the danger mark in the charges against such funds whereas we have 
evidence that other States may have a great deal more in the fund 
than is required for financial stability. I believe that we should con- 
tinue to appraise the actuarial soundness of State unemployment- 
insurance funds, and this small increase is for that purpose. 

I might say, having been a governor during the latter part of the 
war, I had the feeling at that time that a great many of these funds 
could have been placed in a more sound position to meet the heavy 
load that would inevitably follow in the postwar period, but few States 
took advantage of the opportunity to build up reserves that would 
have carried them in good stead at a later date. 

In fact, one State in my own area was paying out in the year 1949 
$4 for every $1 they collected. 

Now, you will find another extreme where some of the States have 
reserves that run as high as $14 for every $1 expended in 1950. 

An over-all actuarial study should be made of the scundness of all 
these funds. In the light of the information we gather, recommenda- 
tions will be made to the Congress. I have the feeling, if the right kind 
of program were written and proper standards set up by the Congress, 
we could come out of this defense period with great strength to meet 
any economic stresses of the postwar period, but a great deal more 
information is needed than is available at the present time to make 
our best recommendations to Congress. So, I would urge that this 
increase be approved. 

The work of the Veterans’ Employment Service will place special 
emphasis on the utilization of disabled and older veterans. They will 
also exert efforts to service promptly veterans of the current Korean 
campaign who have recovered from their injuries and have been 
discharged. 


BUREAU OF APPRENTICESHIP 


The first manpower shortages encountered in the defense-production 

rogram have been encountered in the skilled trades such as machin- 
ists, tool and die makers, and draftsmen, in which workers are com- 
monly trained through apprenticeship. As the defense effort expands, 
the need for the skills of these trades in tooling for a greater and 
greater volume of production will become more acute at the same 
time that the available supply of manpower decreases. It is therefore 
essential that the training of workers in the full skills of these trades 
be continued at as high a level as possible. The activities of the staff 
requested under the regular appropriations for 1952 will be directed 
toward the achievement of an intensified apprenticeship program in 
these shortage occupations in defense and essential civilian industries. 
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Such a program will include practicable acceleration of the a of 
training, together with an upgrading program for partially skilled 
persons to bring them to full trade skills. Much promotional work 
will be necessary to keep employers aware of the basic importance of 
the core of versatile skilled workers in an expanding defense program. 


BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS 


One of the chief functions of the Bureau of Labor Standards is the 
conservation of manpower through reduction of industrial hazards. 
The Bureau’s safety programs, which are consultative and promotional 
in nature, long recognized as essential during peacetime, are now being 
directed to meet the needs for conserving critical manpower reserves 
during the present emergency period. The Bureau has concluded an 
agreement with the military services which will prevent duplicating 
safety services at the plant level by Federal agencies and placing 
responsibility on the Bureau as liaison between the States and the 
military services on a national basis. The basic safety services of the 
Bureau now being geared to defense needs include direct assistance to 
State labor departments, Nation-wide programs for safety training, 
special industry drives, industrial safety standards, and strengthening 
of advisory services to Federal and maritime establishments. 

I might explain to you gentlemen that an agreement has been made 
between the Department of Defense and the Department of Labor to 
handle the safety program for them. In the last war branches of the 
military department had their own safety representatives in the plants 
of the country. There was little coordination between the State safety 
inspectors and the Federal Government. Under this agreement the 
Department of Labor is to coordinate and handle the entire safety 
program, and it is the intention of the Department to cooperate closely 
with the State Labor Departments, making maximum use of State 
safety inspectors, and as a result of it I think a tremendous saving 
in money is bound to result for the Federal Government. 

The current increase in employment of young people under 18 is 
reflected in greater demand on the Bureau for information and advice 
in the wide field of child labor and youth employment conditions, the 
needs of employed youth, and the kinds of arrangements that result 
in their useful employment under proper safeguards. This function 
of serving as a national center of information and advice in the child 
labor and youth employment conditions must be continued, as well as 
the preparation of child-labor regulations and hazardous occupations 
orders under the child-labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act and advisory service to me on general policies in the administra- 
tion of these provisions. 

Those phases of the Fair Labor Standards Act dealing with the em- 
ployment of children, and those under the age of 18 are in the main 
handled by the Bureau of Labor Standards, 

The President’s Committee on National Employ the Physically 
Handicapped Week will give leadership through committee channels 
to edueational and information plans to insure full utilization of the 
physically handicapped in the defense program. 

I might say in the few years of the existence of the President’s 
Committee, which is mainly a voluntary effort and reaching practically 
into every State in the Union, and down into the counties, it has done 
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a tremendous job in making the employers aware of the contribution 
that physically handicapped people can make, and certainly it is a 
trivial cost to the Government. 

In the situation we find ourselves at the present time, I think that 
it is going to amount to almost an extension of that one week a year 
to 52 S a year, in order to get the manpower that can be tapped in 
this tremendous reservoir of the physically handicapped. 


WOMEN’S BUREAU 


In setting up the Department’s program on a defense basis, I have 
given the Women’s Bureau responsibilities in the manpower field, 
including the development of over-all plans, purposes and policies with 
respect to the recruitment and utilization of women workers. This 
Bureau is qualified to carry out these functions because of its experi- 
ence in World Wars I and II, both periods in which women made out- 
standing contributions to the economy of the United States and the 
victories finally won. 

At this time, almost one-third of all workers in this country are 
women. In an emergency, our economy will lean even more heavily 
on womanpower, and they are the only large reservoir for additional 
workers. 

To insure economy, efficiency, and understanding in implementing 


these programs, funds for continuing the work of the Bureau are 
essential. 


BUREAU OF VETERANS’ REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS 


The current military mobilization has caused a greater utilization 
of the Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights * employers who 
have become more conscious of their responsibility to provide reem- 
ployment rights to veterans, and as a consequence they are requesting 
advice in the formulation of their personnel practices and the provi- 
sions included in management-labor agreements pertaining to the re- 
employment of veterans. Recent experience shows that the additional 
information work becomes heavier as the military force is enlarged, 
and it is important to give this service in order to minimize the prob- 
lems which will be encountered with the release of members of the 
Armed Forces. In fact, the small force of this Bureau, numbering 43 
positions, is not adequate to meet currently the demands placed upon it. 

We fortunately have very fine committees of volunteer citizens who 
work without compensation in close cooperation with this Bureau, 
and the work they have done has indeed been most effective. 


BUREAU OF EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION 


Through the Bureau of Employees’ Compensation the Department 
administers Federal workmen’s compensation laws covering an esti- 
mated 3,500,000 employees, including some 2,500,000 employed in the 
Federal service and approximately 1,000,000 workers employed in 
private enterprise. The latter include longshoremen and other harbor 
workers in maritime employment, principally ship repairmen, all 
private employees in the District of Columbia, and employees of 
Government contractors working outside the continental United States 
on defense bases and public works. 
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Although the program of the Bureau is a regular peacetime function 
of the Government it is related directly to the national defense pro- 
gram and must be enlarged to serve the needs of the expanded employ- 
ments required to carry out present mobilization plans, The work- 
loads of the Bureau will be influenced directly by the increase in the 
number of workers in covered employments. Mcbilization plans pro- 
vide for a substantial increase in the number of Federal employees, 
particularly in manufacturing and field operations. Increases are 
also expected in private employments covered by the Federal com- 
pensation laws. In view of this it is to be expected that the Bureau 
will be required to handle and service an increased number of cases of 
injury arising out of defense operations. 

The estimate for the Bureau provides an increase for additional 
staff to service the increased number of injury cases anticipated under 
the defense mobilization plans. 

As I said to you, the maritime, the longshoremen, and the private 
employees of the District of Columbia come under this compensation 

ureau. 

In addition to that, all the construction under Federal Government 
controls that is going on in Puerto Rico, Hawaii, Guam, and Alaska, 
— other areas outside continental United States comes under this 

ureau. 

Then the expansion in the navy yards and the arsenals of the 


- ong agencies likewise will come under the jurisdiction and the 
ard. | 


EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION APPEALS BOARD 


The appropriation for the Employees’ Compensation Appeals Board 
is included with that for the Bureau of Employees’ Compensation. 
This Appeals Board, I believe, serves a most useful purpose in that 
it gives to civilian employees of the Government the same right to 
appeal their cases which other non-Government employees have under 
State workmen’s compensation law. The review performed is appel- 
late in nature and is based on the case record as it existed in the Bureau 
of Employees’ Compensation at the time the appeal was signed. This 
Board is receiving an increasing number of appeals and in view of 
the estimated increased number of cases to come to the Bureau durin, 
fiscal year 1952, will find its workload further increased. The sta 
provided in these estimates may be inadequate to handle the workload 
efficiently and promptly. 


BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


The committee is familiar with the wide range of statistical and fact- 
finding work which the Bureau of Labor Statistics has been conduct- 
ing in the peacetime years since the close of World War II. Ina very 
real sense of the term, this Bureau is now a defense agency directing 
all of its resources to mobilization needs 

Manpower, wage, and price data are being supplied to the Office of 
Defense Manpower of the Department of Labor, the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, and the National Security Resources Board. Price 
and wage statistics and relevant information on collective bargaining 
practices have been furnished regularly to the Economic Stabilization 
Agency and its Wage Stabilization Board, both of which rely on the 
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Bureau for basic data in these fields. Productivity data are being 
widely used in discussions concerning the prospects for increased 
production during the present emergency. Statistics on housing and 
other construction are being provided to the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency and to the National Production Authority for use in 
defense housing programs, in the development of credit controls, and 
in orders controlling scarce materials 

The Bureau’s Consumers’ Price Index is one of the key statistical 
series which will be used in charting the course of the economy. Not 
only is it essential to the Economic Stabilization Agency, but is being 
used more widely than ever in contracts between management and 
labor. The program of the revision of the Consumers’ Price Index 
is now in its second year. 

Program increases are requested for fiscal 1952 in three fields of 
activity: wages, $27,000; foreign labor conditions, $35,000; and in- 
dustrial injuries, $37,700. It is proposed to obtain occupational wage 
data for 30 industrial communities. The Wage Stabilization Board 
is supporting the program which, together with other wage data, will 
provide not only information on levels within a city, but which will 
pee possible intercity comparisons and better information on wage 
trends. 

I might say that all of these programs are programs that are going 
to be definitely needed by the various economic stabilization agencies, 
and the programs are supported by those agencies. 

I might say that the study of foreign labor conditions is one that 
our country desperately needs, to have the intelligence necessary to 
counter communistic activity. We need it particularly in Asia Minor, 
in the Arab countries, and the other Asiatic countries, There isa great 
drive on by Russian communism in those areas at the present time and 
it is essential that our intelligence agencies have the information, 
which we can obtain through these studies, to give them all the tools 
with which to work in countering that Russian communistic infiltra- 
tion. We all know that the first place they go to work is with the wage 
earners 1n any country. 

The expansion in foreign labor conditions would provide more ade- 
quate and prompt information on wage-price relationships, wage 
structure, productivity, and so forth. In the present international 
crisis, the attitudes of foreign labor are important as we seek measures 
to fortify the economic and military strength of non-Communist coun- 
tries. The President’s Conference on Industrial Safety has set goals 
for reduction in injury rates, but data available for periods succeeding 
the Korean outbreak indicate that the accident rate is rising as it did 
during the early years of World War II. Special efforts will be 
needed to prevent any increase in industrial accidents which contribute 
to taint. production, and better statistics will be required to direct 
safety efforts to the most urgent problems. It is for this reason that 
we have requested the increase in this item. 

As I just indicated, the Bureau of Labor Standards will handle the 
safety program for the country. <A great deal of the statistical mate- 
rial that will be used will result from the studies made by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. While there has been no great increase in acci- 
dents, instead of following the pattern of the fon several years of a 
decided downward turn, we have come to a sort of plateau with a 
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slight increase. If we follow the pattern of the first several years 
of World War II then we are on the verge of a decided uptrend. About 
1943 all agencies of Government came to a realization of the toll that 
this terrific accident rate was taking on the manpower of the country, 
and as a result of a concerted drive and effort that upward trend was 
turned downward. 

In the light of the experience of World War II everything possible 
should be done to not wait until we hit a decided upward trend, but 
to right now proceed to do the job. I am sure that we can do an 


efficient and an effective job at a cost that will be far below the costs 
of World War II. 


OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR 


The work of the Office of the Solicitor has been increased by the 
number of legislative programs involving the enactment of new laws 
or amendment of old laws affecting the activities of the Department of 
Labor, and by the legal implications involved in recent Executive 
orders and administration policies that may affect the administration 
of the manpower program. 

Since the transfer of the Bureau of Employees’ Compensation to the 
Department the Solicitor now performs all legal functions for the 
Bureau and furnishes legal service to the Employees’ Compensation 
Appeals Board. 

he 1949 amendments to the Fair Labor Standards Act are requir- 
ing a considerable number of new and revised interpretations and the 
development and revision of informational bulletins explaining the 
provisions of the amended law. Requests for opinions and interpreta- 
tions from employers, workers, and others are being handled at a rate 
of more than 800 per month. Similarly litigation to determine and 
clarify the meaning of many of the new provisions of the act, as well 
as to enforce the overtime and higher minimum wage provisions, is 
developing in accordance with our estimates of workload. 

In the program of predetermination of minimum prevailing rates 
for laborers and mechanics on Federal public construction, priority 
attention is being given wage determination requests received from 
the Army, Navy, Air Force, Atomic Energy Commission, and other 
defense-procurement agencies. The prompt and efficient handling of 
these requests is necessary to permit the letting of construction and 
repair contracts essential to the mobilization and defense effort. Cur- 
rent activity in this program is running 21 percent ahead of the com- 
parable period in the previous fiscal year. 


WAGE-HOUR DIVISION 


The enforcement program for the Wage and Hour Division which 
represents about a 7-percent spot check of covered establishments is 
based on an annual investigation program of about 50,000 investiga- 
tions. The extent of violations found in investigations made to date 
and the volume of complaints received justify continuing this level 
of investigation through fiscal year 1952. 

Current receipt of complaints by the Division’s offices is at the rate 
of 12,000 per year. Investigations made since July 1 reflect high 
violation ratios. Fifty-nine percent of the firms investigated during 
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this period have been found to be in violation of one or more of the 
basic provisions of the amended act. Overtime violations have been 
found in 45 percent and minimum wage violations have been found in 
22 percent of the establishments inspected. Violations of the child 
labor provisions increased to 9 percent, a 50-percent increase —s 
this period. Voluntary restitution of back wages found due increase 
from 35 percent prior to the amendments to a current figure of approx- 
imately 58 percent. 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


I have asked for an increase for the Office of the Secretary to pro- 
vide funds for the position of Assistant Secretary for Management, 
also for administrative assistants for two of the Assistant Secretaries 
and for clerk-stenographers for these positions. I have also requested 
funds for two additional positions for the Assistant Secretary charged 
with administering international labor affairs for the Department. 

The position of Assistant Secretary for Management is in line with 
the Hoover Commission recommendation and is authorized by Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 6. 

The administrative assistants for two of the Assistant Secretaries 
are required because of the increased tempo of activity of the Depart- 
ment. The only staff they now have are their secretaries. The amount 
of time that these Assistant Secretaries must devote to program review 
and to representing the Department at various meetings, involving 
travel which takes time away from the office, makes it desirable to 
have a responsible person closely associated with them to handle orig- 
inal and follow-through contacts in the manner which would be in 
keeping with their wishes. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR AFFAIRS 


The two positions requested for the Office of International Labor 
Affairs will provide for a Foreign Service specialist and a clerk- 
stenographer. I am told there are 29 full-time labor officers abroad 
now while in September 1949 there were only 20. That is a 25-percent 
increase. American trade-unions are becoming increasingly active in 
foreign fields. The Foreign Service Area Counselor Conferences all 
included labor items in their agenda, and in general there is an over-all 
increase in labor emphasis in the Foreign Service which places more 
work on the Department to keep pace with and recommend labor 
policy abroad. 

I might say that the backbone of our fight to keep France and to 
keep Italy in the democratic nations column, rather than to have them 
go Commie without the firing of a shell, was in the trade-union field. 
The long, long efforts in Italy are bearing very good fruit by the resig- 
nations that you have been reading about in the Parliament. 

Two years ago in France the Commies could call a political strike 
on 5 minutes’ notice and get observance of the strike. They pulled 
down the metro system in the city any time they wanted, and they 
were doing it regularly. The mines of the country at a critical time, 
the start of the Marshall plan, were down for long periods of time. 
Gradually, as a result of the Marshall plan, there has been a shift. 
Nearly full employment has come to the country. The trade-union 
movement has played a great part in it. 
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When the war terminated almost every principal union headquar- 
ters in France and Italy was in the hands of Commie leaders. They 
had taken over practically lock, stock, and barrel the old traditional 
unions. With help from America, and a great deal of private funds 
from the American unionists, who believed in the democratic way, the 
old-line, loyal trade-union leaders set up competing unions. Finally, 
under the leadership of the United States, Canada, and Great Britain, 
there was a conference called of the free trade-unions of the world in 
London. All of the free trade-unions pulled out of the Commie-domi- 
nated international organization and the. new international organiza- 
Gon is now working to build these free trade-unions in Western 
curope. 

The two countries we are worried most about in the North Atlantic 
compact area are Italy and France, and I think France is in much 
better shape at the present time, Italy is also in a decidedly improved 
condition. 

The real purpose of this—and it is certainly little to ask for, only 
one man for Mr. Kaiser’s office, an assistant—is not only to give greater 
emphasis to that work, but also on these economic studies that we want 
to make in the Arab countries, since we do not cover those countries 
at.the present time, and in Asia, this work is vital to the job our Cen- 
tral Intelligence is doing, and this work will be im conjunction with 
a supplement to the work that they do. It is vital also in our economic 
foreign-aid program and our military-aid program, but it is most 
vital from an intelligence point of view, because our Government 
should have every last bit of information about the living and working 
conditions of the people that we are going to try to convince to be on 
the free side. We know definitely the Commies are working on them 
from the other side. The best way to counter them ‘is to know the 
conditions under which these people live and how to approach them. 

This concludes my statement—I trust I have been informative. I 
know it is your usual practice to obtain from the bureaus much more 
detail about the programs and estimates than I have given you. Mr. 
Dodson will keep me informed as the hearings progress. If I can 
be of any further assistance please call upon me. Thank you for this 
opportunity of appearing before you. 

Mr. Focarry. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 
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OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Funds available for obligation 





| 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estim:te 






























































DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
Re PUI oho vic onswncnckavensts col iecsc cc $1, 197, 500 $1, 382, 000 $1, 475, 000 
Transferred from— 
“Salaries, Office of Administrator, Federal Security 
Agency’’ pursuant to Reorganization Tlan No. 19 of 
(tae APRESS SEE RY AERIS ATRIOS OREO, Sri ae ined baa ed Ramp eae 
“Salaries and expenses, division of service operations, 
Federal Security Agency”’ pursuant to Reorganization 
Tee TN ee ait a ic cwecinguee } 8: Ciadeiticpat ARR 4 
“Salaries and expenses, office of solicitor, Department of | 
Labor”’ pursuant to Publie Law 141____- cutie dase 8 BRA ive shs ibs aE, 3: 
“Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Labor St tandards, De- | 
partment of Labor’’ pursuant to Public Law 141. _-..___- En SRR EAE ARNE 
“Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Labor Statistics” pur- 
SURGE OO ene Be 1S ec cece DT icon cease nace cotins . 
“Revision of consumers’ price index, Bureau of Labor 
a Department of Labor’ pursuant to Public 
UN PO iti Rh oak) oie Bi ok te aud enn ate cccce<s= 8, RPO Una UPS ieeiah MO mmeNe sd 
“Salaries and expenses, division of service operations, 
Federal Security Agency” pursuant to Reorganization 
Og SE ce Re SR Na ain ee Seem e e . 
Transferred to “Salaries and expenses, Wage and Hour Divi- 
sion, Department of Labor’’ pursuant to Public Law 141-_-- -- Wek ER oc dob base ions) ap oudeserdin 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate. ._.............._-- 1, 236, 359 1, 408, 72 1, 175, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings............-- ataneboiarab oe ERE apn ms. See. kaa Ran 
i oc awabeescoces 1, 234, 495 1, 408, 720 | 1, 475. 000 
Comparative transfer from— | | 
“Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Employees’ Compen- | 
sation, Department of Labor”’..................--..-..- | 13, 675 ST SEB Aa csneuuiiasccs 
“Salaries and expenses, division of service operations, | 
Federal Security Agency”’_ - -- --| PAW Sah eas Be ee og ee 
“Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Employ ment ‘Security, | | 
Department of Labor’’....__.....___-- | tg ARB ROARS Ae Pe 
“Salaries, Office of Administrator, Federal Secur ity | 
hy pe ect eid cae ys A ae 16, 676 --- wo AEE ate 
Bains ctnwocénnsanenimsansninun 1, 326, 290 | 1, 425, 823 1, 475, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLICATIONS ae. va ee ee 
Reimbursements for services performed. _................-..- 20, 761 5, 990 6, 172 
Thal-iibetioes tf 2.33 3 La a PrOh 347, 051 1,431, 813 | 1, 481, 172 
Obligations by activities 
:: a 
Description 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
DIRECT OBLICATIONS 
1. Executive direction and program coordination _________.__-- $212, 555 $239, 285 $271, 867 
2. International labor affairs—direction of departmental pro- 
/ grams and inter-agency coordination. --...............--- 126, 204 140, 396 144, 646 
' 3. Administrative services... .............-2.-----.-..---.---- 987. 531 1, 046, 142 1, 058, 487 
Total direct obligations._._..._...... S553 oils _...-| 1,326,290 | 1,425, 828 1, 475, 000 
Reimbursable Obligations 
B.A ORR COEUR an ono in cee ndecaccdeyaadennousen 20, 761 5, 990 6, 172 
RN IR iii tec ccc i 1, 347, 051 1, 431, 813 1, 481, 172 
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Obligations by objects 





Objeet classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate} 1952 estimate 





SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 








Total number of permanent positions. -_...............-.....-.- 301 302 312 
Average number of all exmployees- ---..--- CTIA POD Dee Ae 288 299 302 
Personal service obligations: 
a na anand wp cae genau $1, 197, 010 $1, 265, 816 $1, 316, 650 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base__..........-......-- Ey RE eee 5, 085 
Payment sneve bese rates.......................-...<4....-. >t AIR eMail. aR 
Total personal service obligations. -...................--- 1, 208, 049 1, 265, 816 1, 321, 735 





DIRECT OF LICATIONS 














OR as i ea Eanes 1, 188, 491 1, 260, 196 1, 315, 933 
en te alain ie ain wlsin LAN a egepnecamuan tee , 183 37, 000 , 000 
ea Ot ee oe Pet ae 362 920 920 
04 Communieation services. ....................-.---2---2- 8 17, 548 22, 000 22, 000 
we eee eee 26, 029 27, 000 27, 000 
Oy See ene: OOrOnee. ce 5, 183 13, 000 4, 000 
Services performed by other agencies__.............._..- 16, 732 25, 937 25, 937 
REIS BG SERA ES, 26, 900 25, 000 27, 900 
el i ea 4, 862 13, 930 12, 630 
ay sae eT oa dmapicnmcemuncadiebeciemacncaied 840 1, 680 
DR OI I ono iene ancccnddainwespndsian 1, 326, 290 1, 425, 823 1, 475, 000 
REIMRURSARLE OPLICATIONS 
OR Tn ar ne iia ioe 5b seis esa i are 19, 558 5, 620 5, 802 
02 Travel___.- COALS TH Haat EE Mad Wa 819 EES ae 
07 Other contractual services: Services performed by*other 
Stila IR a aad EERO Y jae ET 334 370 370 
Total reimbursale obligations__......................- 20, 761 5, 990 6, 172 
NG AES SE Oe PRR ee ORs 1, 347, 051 1, 431, 813 1, 481, 172 














INCREASE REQUESTED 


Mr. Focarry. For 1952, you are asking for an increase of $49,177 
rte what you had available in fiscal year 1951. How is that broken 

own ¢ 

Secretary Tosrn. I described to you the additional help for the 
Assistant Secretaries. 

Mr. Dopson. On page 2 of the justification we give you the details of 
the plusses and minuses to our present base. ithin-grade promo- 
tions, $25,132. The extra day’s pay for the current staff, $4,890. 

Secretary Tonrn. Why not explain that? There is one more day 
on which the workers of the Government will have to be paid in this 
fiscal year. 

Additional personal service lapses required to offset cost of above 
items, $30,022. In other words, we will have lapses during the year, 
increased over those for the current year, which are equal to the two 
previous items of increase. The lapses wash out those two increases. 

Elimination of surcharges by the General Services Administration. 
Certain surcharges are not going to be made that have been made in 
the past, which will reduce the estimate by $300. 


NONRECURRING ITEMS DELETED 


The elimination of nonrecurring miscellaneous nonlabor items, 


$10,300. That would be mainly for equipment or repairs to equipment 
or such items as that. 
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ADDITIONAL POSITIONS 


To provide for the positions of Assistant Secretary for Management, 
two aids to the Assistant Secretary, and secretarial assistants for these 
positions, a total of six employees, we estimate that the net cost of 
those employees will be $38,005. The Secretary has talked to you in 
detail about the need for the administrative assistants to the Assistant 
Secretary. 

To provide for the demands of increased workload in the inter- 
national labor activities we are requesting two employees, and the net 
cost for those two employees is $8,870. 

We are also asking for an increase in personnel administration of 
two employees, with a net increased cost there of $8,862. 


INCREASE FOR PERIODICALS 


To provide for an increase in subscriptions and periodicals we are 
asking for an increase of $3,200. The rates which we must pay to the 

ublishers for periodicals have gone up considerably. Of the $3,200, 
32,000 would be for the increased costs of the periodical subscriptions, 
leaving about $1,200 for additional publications that are needed be- 
cause of the expansion of the department activities. 

The total increase here of $3,200 is for the central library of the 
Department. 

ecretary Tosrn. That is attached to the Secretarys’ Office, but is 

used by all of the bureaus. 


- INCREASE FOR SOCIAL-SECURITY TAX 


Mr. Dopson. To provide for the full-year cost of the social-security 
payroll tax, for temporary employees, $840. That is a new item this 
year. All employees who are not permanent employees now have a 
tax deduction so that they will receive some benefits under the social- 
security law. 

Secretary Toprn. It is apart from the Federal Retirement System. 


SPECIAL FUNDS FOR DEFENSE WORK 


Mr. Focarry. In the Department of Labor itself, Mr. Secretary, 
what funds are you getting other than your regular appropriation ¢ 

Secretary Torin. We are doing special work for a great many of 
the economic agencies. I will give you the set-up in a moment. 

Mr. Dopson. At the present time we have had allotments for the 
Office of Defense Manpower, which covers 11 positions. These allot- 
ments are made on a quarterly basis. The allotment for the second 
quarter was for $52,850, 

The Office of the Secretary, 21 positions, $34,150. Those 21 posi- 
tions in the Office of the Secretary are positions that might be termed 
facilitating to the activities of the Bureaus, such as people for payroll, 
mimeographing, telephone operators, and general service employees, 
personnel work, budget and management work. 

We have an allotment for the Bureau of Apprenticeship which pro- 
vides for 240 employees. The amount there is $341,000 for the third 
quarter. 


nO 
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Mr. Foearry. For what is that? 

Mr. Dopson, That covers both an expansion and a strengthening 
of the apprenticeship work as such, plus the stepping up of the in- 
creased work of improving skills of employees who are on the job and 
who by some method of training can be taught to do a more difficult 
task very quickly. 

Secretary Tosrn. They are determining training needs. 

Mr. Foearry. It is a “quickie” program. 

Secretary Toni. It is along those lines. 

Mr. Fogarty. To turn them out faster ? 

Secretary Tonin. Well, for example, to get a finished machinist you 
probably could break the job into seven parts. Then we determine 
that there is a shortage, and our employment offices in many areas 
are unable to provide these workers. There is great evidence for need 
of a training program. The Bureau of Apprenticeship, in addition 
to promoting our apprenticeship work, is also helping to determine 
the needs; and they are advising management on how to put this 
kind of a training program into effect. They will put them im touch 
with people who will come in and show them how to break these jobs 
down so that seven individuals doing seven different portions of the 
job can come out with the same end result that one skilled man would 
come out with. It takes 4 or 5 or 6 years to make a skilled man, but 
you can develop the skill by breaking the jobs down. 

That is all a part of this. They are determining the training 
needs, and they are advising management on how best to handle the 
problem. It isa defense program. 

Mr. Dopson. We ‘have an allotment for the Bureau of Employment 
Security for 50 positions at a quarterly cost of $69,000. Some of these 
positions are needed to provide additional labor-market information. 
The military has requested us to step up tremerdously the number 
of areas on which we keep up to date current labor-market mforma- 
tion data. 

Secretary Tosrn. We turn out a report on 150 labor-market areas 
now. Weare trying, within the next few months, to jump that infor- 
mation up to 251. The Military Establishment wants us eventually 
to reach about 350. This is for the purpose of determining where 
to place contracts, and the like of that, where the manpower will be 
available. It shows the areas of short supply, and where the source 
of labor is to bring to the areas where it is needed. 

Mr. Dopson. While the military set the goal for 350 areas the total 
of 50 jobs we have approved will not do that big job and other essen- 
tial work required. This is just the start. These people, also, are 
used in connection with clearance problems, clearance of labor between 
tight labor market areas, and some general strengthening of the re- 
gional offices, 

The Women’s Bureau has an allocation of $17,000 per quarter which 
will allow them to have 17 people for the purpose of making a study 
of the utilization of women during World War II. This study has 
the approval and is being done at the request of the National Security 
Resources Board. i 

Mr. Foaarry. In other words, thése functions you have just read are 
requests from the defense establishments and emergency agencies for 
additional work that they desire. 
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Secretary Toptn. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. You are being reimbursed out of their appropria- 
tions? 

Secretary Tosrn. Some of it is a direct allocation from the Presi- 
dent’s fund. 

Mr. Dopson. We get this money through an allocation by the 
President. It comes from the $30,000,000 appropriation that he has 
for defense production purposes. 

Mr. Fogarty. In other words, these allocations will be justified in 
connection with the estimate for special defense funds? 

Mr. Dopson. That is right; yes, sir. 

I do not want to leave the impression that this is the total that the 
Department sees as being needed for these activities. Again I say 
that this is a beginning. We have several other requests pending in 
the Bureau of the Budget at the present time for allocation. 

Mr. Fogarty. All those allocations, and the funds to pay for this 
work, will be justified before some other subcommittee on appropria- 
tions, I assume. 

Mr. Dopson. That is my understanding, sir. 

Mr. Foearry. Thank you. Dr. Hedrick? 

Mr. Hepricx. I do not understand why the study of men and of 
women available for entry into the labor force could not be all done 
under one head. 

Secretary Torry. It is also a promotional job, Doctor, to attract 
women into the labor force. In the last war there was a Women’s 
Advisory Committee, which was very helpful in the situation. There 
are a great many problems that have to be studied out in this regard. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Heprick. I believe that is all. 

Mr. Focarry. Mr. Schwabe? 

Mr. Scuwase. I do not believe I have any questions. We will have 
the heads of these various agencies here later, will we not ? 

Mr. Focarry. Yes; they will all be here. Did you want to check 
with Mr. Wright while he is here? 

Mr. Scuwase. I understood he would be here later. 

Mr. Focarry. He will be here at any time you wish. 

Mr. Wricurt. I can be here any time you wish. 

Secretary Torin. I brought him today, in case any member of the 
committee wanted to talk to him. 

Mr. Scuwase. The only thing, Mr. Chairman, is that I did uot 
know exactly what procedure would be followed here. 

Mr. Fogarty. The assistant secretaries all come under the Secretary 
and his office, and that is under one agency, and Mr. Kaiser is in that, 
also. Then after we finish with the Secretary’s office we will go to the 
Office of the Solicitor, and then down every agency. 

Secretary Tosrn. Then you have the bureaus. 

Mr. Foearty. Mr. Wright and Mr. Kaiser are in the Office of the 
Secretary. 

_ Scuwase. May I ask Mr. Wright a question or two at this 
time? 

Mr. Foearry. Surely. Go right ahead. 
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DUTIES OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY WRIGHT 


Mr. Scuwase. Mr. Wright, would you mind very briefly stating 
your functions? First, may I say this: You are assistant to the 
Secretary ¢ 

Mr. Wants: As Assistant Secretary of Labor, I am Executive 
and Administrative Assistant to the Secretary of Labor to carry 
out any assignments that the Secretary of Labor gives me. _ 

Mr. Scuwase. Without in anywise reflecting on your position, you 
are more or less a roving or utility assistant to the Secretary and 
are subject to more varied assignments, may I say, than perhaps 
some of the other assistants to the Secretary; is that — 

Mr. Wricur. I am not sure that I understand you there. My 
assignments would be more varied than those of Mr. Kaiser, for 
example, who is in the field of international affairs. 

Mr. Scuwase. Yes. I did not know but what they maintained 
that throughout, but maybe that is not true. It is immaterial. 

Secretary Tostn. I probably could tell better than Mr. Wright 
could. I know how valuable he is to me. He substitutes for me 
at many of the interdepartmental committees in Washington. I 
just cannot cover all of them. It would be a long list, to describe 
these. 

Then, in addition, Mr. Wright handles the Davis-Bacon section 
in cooperation with the Solicitor of the Department of Labor. The 
Davis-Bacon section deals with all public construction. 

The fact is that he does a good job. I rarely hear from it. 

Mr. Scuwasz. I anticipated that was probably the situation. You 
have expressed it more clearly than I had in mind. 

Mr. Wrieut. The work I do is by direction of the Secretary of 
Labor, and is done in his name subject to his review and approval. 

Mr. Scuwase. In that same connection, following that just a little 
further, however, you do not perform any functions to speak of 
that would ordinarily fall to the lot of Mr. Kaiser in his foreign 
relations; or do you? 

Mr. Wricut. Not normally, sir. 

Mr. Scuwase. That is what I mean. 

Mr. Wricut. I have made two trips at the request of Mr. Kaiser, 
when he had to be in two places at one time. 

Mr. Scuwase. You substituted for him? 

Mr. Wricur. In those places; yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuwase. There are instances, then, when these other Assistant 
Secretaries have special duties, may I say, where you only function in 
their capacity when something intervenes preventing their functioning 
normally ? 

Secretary Torry. For example, another Assistant Secretary, Robert 
Creasey, is at the moment in Mexico City. We are attempting to get 
an agreement with the Mexican Government to provide the manpower 
which we are going to need in the agricultural areas of the country. 
As you know, it is very vital that we get those people in. It has been 
a delicate situation. 

Mr. Scuwase. I appreciate that. I know that situation. 

Secretary Tontn. He happens to be in Mexico City at the moment. 
I made that as a definite assignment to him, because I wanted the 
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Mexican Government to know the importance we placed upon it, and 
I assigned an Assistant Secretary for that reason. 
Mr. Scuwase. I think I have no further questions of Mr. Wright. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Secretary Tosrn. Thank you. 


ADDITIONAL POSITIONS FOR INTERNATIONAL LABOR AFFAIRS 


Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Kaiser, you are asking for an increase of two 
positions ¢ 

Mr. Kaiser. That is right, sir. 

Mr. wouanre. Would you want to amplify what the Secretary has 
stated ¢ 

Mr. Kaiser. We are asking, sir, for one professional person and one 
secretary for that person to take care of our greatly expanded respon- 
sibility of the activity in the Foreign Service enterprise. 

As you know, Mr. Chairman, under the Foreign Service Act of 
1946 the Department of Labor, along with the Departments of State, 
Commerce, and Agriculture is a member of the Board of Foreign 
Service. The activities are spelled out in that act, and as such member 
the Department has a large responsibility in the development of policy 
and operations for the Foreign Service, but particularly in relation 
to the labor attaché program. 

Now, as the Secretary mentioned in his testimony, there has been 
almost a 25-percent increase in the number of labor attachés in the 
Service during the last year. Actually, we are currently seeking out 
men to fill some five other vacancies in different parts of the world. 

Now, we have one man currently engaged in doing the vast job 
involved in this Foreign Service activity. Specifically, I will mention 
but a few things of what he has to do. 

First of all, he has to help process, or take the leading part in 
processing these labor attaché appointments through the Foreign 
Service machinery. Secondly, he sees to it that the Department 
plays its full part in the unified Foreign Service established by 
the act of 1946. That means that he is responsible for seeing to it 
that all of our labor attachés are properly instructed. He has the 
responsibility of seeing to it that they get full training before they 
go out into the four corners of the earth. We keep each labor 
attaché in our Department for about 2 months for training before 
he goes out to the field. Third, he is the focal point for our consul- 
tations with our labor attachés when they come into Washington. 
Currently, for example, there are four or five in on consultation. 

In addition, he serves on various boards of the Foreign Service, 
which is the machinery for the participating agencies, State, Com- 
merce, and Agriculture as well as ourselves, to do the job prescribed 
for them under the act of 1946. There are some six or seven of 
those boards, and those are the machinery for the participating 
agencies, 

Further than that, he is responsible for routing the incoming dis- 
patches from all over the world. These dispatches in the course of 
the year run into the thousands. He sees to it that they go to the 
appropriate people and that appropriate action is taken on them 
where action 1s required. 
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In addition, we have had and we are having regularly a series of 
conferences of our labor attachés throughout the world. During the 
last year we had a meeting in Paris of all these European labor 
attachés, to go over the whole European labor situation, which the 
Secretary a to. Two months ago we had a meeting in Habana, 
where all of our labor attachés in Latin America were brought to- 
gether to review the situation down there. 

We had a meeting of consular officers in Africa to go over the situa- 
tion there. There isa meeting about to be held in Ceylon, not a labor 
attaché meeting, but a meeting of all our ambassadors in that area— 
Ceylon, Pakistan, and so on during which a good deal of time will be 
devoted to going over the labor situation along the lines the Secretary 
mentioned. I had hoped to go to the Ceylon meeting but will not be 
able to. But I will go to Europe, to Geneva. For all those meetings 
the agenda must be prepared for discussion and there must be discus- 
sion with the men in the field of the high lights of such meetings. 

At many of these meetings this particular man will have to go and 
it is in that context that we are asking for this extra person. We have 
only one person working on this at the present time. 


1951 CUT IN ALLOTMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Mr. Foearry. In the fiscal year 1950 how many people did you have 
working on your staff ? 

Mr. Karser. Eighteen. 

Mr. Fogarty. Fiscal 1950? 

Mr. Dopson. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. As I remember it you asked for two addtional em- 
ployees last year and the House and Senate refused them and also 
cut you $25,000? 

Mr. Kaiser. Yes. 

Mr. Dopson. That is right. 

Mr. Foearry. As I remember it you asked for two additional em- 
ployees last year—— 

Mr. Dopson. Yes. The $25,000 included these two people. 

Mr. Karser. That is my recollection. 

Mr. Fogarty. You have 19 in your justifications as current staff? 

Mr. Dopson. That is correct. 

Mr. Fogarty. What is this additional? If you had 18 in 1950 how 
did you get to 19 in 1951, when we cut you allotment? 

Secretary Tonrn. That is because of the terrific change in the inter- 
national picture. After Korea, the whole Asiatic situation was thrown 
in turmoil. The request made is modest. With the situation as it is 
we might ask much more. With the developments in Korea and 
Europe we did not make the cut. 


LABOR ATTACHES 


Mr. Denton. What is the nature of the work of the labor attaché? 

Mr. Kaiser. It is a variety of things. First, his primary responsi- 
bility is to report to the Ambassador and back to Washington on labor 
matters in his particular country. 

Secretary Tosrn. Political 
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Mr. Katser. Economic and social. 
Because of the importance of labor in all these countries I think 
it is not an exaggeration to say the labor attaché has become an indis- 
pensable man to all our Ambassadors. 

We had in Washington for consultation our labor attaché in Paris. 
He has the reputation—and it is a fully justified reputation—of know- 
ing more of what is going on in France than any other man in the 
Embassy. Indeed, when Ambassador Bruce came to Washington a 
few days ago when the French Prime Minister was visiting, Mr. 
Eldridge was in the hospital getting his check-up and he was sched- 
uled for an operation that would have kept him here for 2 montis. 

Mr. Bruce called me up and said, “I understand Dick is in the hos- 
pital. We just cannot allow that in view of the developments in 
France. We must have Eldridge back. Will you see if the opera- 
tion could be postponed?” He said it was absolutely essential. 
Eldridge was indispensable to him as the French are building up their 
resistance to the Communists. So, Eldridge went back without his 
operation because the Ambassador felt he had to have him at this 

articular time. He felt the information and contacts that Eldridge 
fos in this crucial field were indispensable to him. That is a dramatic 
example but it is also a typical example. 

Secretary Tortn. May I add another one? Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Heprick. How many labor attachés do you have? 

Mr. Kaiser. Twenty-nine. This comes out of the united Foreign 
Service budget that goes before the State Department Subcommittee, 
We go before the Bureau of the Budget in justifying the need for this 
amount as do the other departments involved. 

Secretary Tonrn. Mr. Kaiser’s office is the clearing house and that 
information is made available to the State Department and other 
agencies. 


EMPLOYEES OF INTERNATIONAL LABOR AFFAIRS 


Mr. Scuwase. Mr. Kaiser, as I understand it, you have how many 
men or women employed ? 

Mr. Kaiser. In the Office of International Labor Affairs? 

Mr. Scuwase. Yes, sir. At this time—during fiscal 1951? 

Mr. Dopson. It is 19—in the Office of International Labor A ffairs we 
pe ye 17—then we have Mr. Kaiser and his secretary to get the total 
of 19. 

Mr. Katser. Yes. Myself and my secretary make it 19. 

Mr. Scuwase. Your secretary and 17 others? 

Mr. Kaiser. That is correct. 

ae Scuwase. Mr. Kaiser, what is the classification of these other 
17% 

Mr. Karser. There are three GS-15’s. 

Mr. Scuwase. That is your top people? 

Mr. Kaiser. Yes. Let me go over the professionals first. There are 
two GS-14’s, two GS-13’s, and one GS-12. The rest are secretarial 
and clerical. In other words, there are nine professionals. 

Mr. Scuwase. All grade GS-13 or higher ? 

Mr. Katsrer. No. Iam sorry. There are eight of grade GS-13 or 
higher. That is right. 
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Mr. Scuwase. And some of these are stationed in various parts 
of the world? Not here? 

Mr. Karser. To do special work? No. All of them are stationed 
here, but all of them do a tremendous amount of traveling. 

Mr. Scuwase. This is headquarters and they travel from here to 
wherever they are assigned ? 

Mr. Karser. To do special work. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scuwase. And occasionally some assistants ¢ 

Mr. Katser. Once in a while with an assistant. We do not have 
the manpower to send more than one person. 

Mr. Scuwase. Do these people have a speaking knowledge of the 
language of the countries to which they are assigned in all instances ? 

Mr. Kaiser. In practically every instance, except one of our ad- 
ministrative assistants. They have all had foreign experience, every 
single one and they speak foreign languages. 

Secretary Torry. You have only described one phase of the work. 

Mr. Kaiser’s bureau represents us on the International Tariff and 
Trade Conference going on in Torquay, England, at the present time. 
He had a representative at the Mexican meetings in connection with 
this foreign-labor situation. But we have a vital stake in any. trade 
agreements that are made because of the impact they may have. 

Mr. Scuwase. On labor? 

Secretary Tosrn. On industry and labor. If labor is affected, 
management is also affected. 

Mr. Kaiser. The whole international labor situation is involved, 
Mr. Secretary. 


BACKGROUND AND WORK OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


Mr. Scuwase. Will you explain for the record this whole Inter- 
national Labor Organization ? 

Secretary Toprn. The ILO? 

Mr. Karser. The International Labor Organization was established 
in 1919. The father of the organization was Samuel Gompers, the 
former president of the American Federation of Labor. We did not 
join it in 1920. We did come in in 1934 which makes that organization 
the oldest major organization to which the United States belongs— 
longer than any other. 

The Organization is a tripartite organization made up of representa- 
tives of Government, employers, and workers. The main purpose of 
it has been to develop and raise the international labor standards of 
people all over the world. 

Mr. Scuwase. May I interrupt by saying it is to interpret to them 
our conditions as they prevail here and the ideals of labor organiza- 
tions in this country ? 

Mr. Katser. Precisely. Our whole mode of life, the way we live. 
The Secretary will excuse me if I mention that he came over last year. 
He was the star in the annual conference when he gave a magnificent 
address in which he did what you are talking about. He articulated 
the meaning and significance of the free-enterprise system we have. 

We have 60 countries with representatives of governments, from 
ministries of labor and social affairs, and departments of labor, the 
employer and worker organizations of 60 countries. It becomes the 
best forum of its kind in the world for doing exactly what you have 
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mentioned : To get across our bill of goods—what we are and what we 
live by. 

Mr. Scuwase. Trying to sell America from the standpoint of the 
benefits to the workingman and industry and their ability to coop- 
erate? 

Mr. Katser. Precisely. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Scuwase. Now then, your background. You have been with 
the Department about how long? 

Mr. Katser. Four and a half years. 

Mr. Scuwase. And you came from where to the Department ? 

Mr. Kaiser. From the State Department. 

Mr. Scuwane. You were with the State Department several years? 

Mr. Kaiser. Less than a year. 

Mr. Scuwase. You had some experience in colleges as instructor? 

Mr. Katser. No. My whole career has been in the Government. 
I had studied abroad before I came to Washington. 

Mr. Scuwase. With reference to these particular employees—I 
mean the professionals primarily—what is your method of selecting 
them so far as qualifications are concerned ? 

Mr. Katser. Well, all these jobs have been set up in the usual 
fashion by civil-service standards. They have been approved and 
established by those standards. We have looked and found people 
who have had experience abroad. The Executive Director, Mr. Zem- 
pel, has been in military government working on these problems in 
the Army as a major. His last job was in the military government 
of Germany with General Clay. 

Leo Werts, one of the top people, had the same experience. He has 
been referred to in Gauerad Chny’s book as one of the most useful 
staff members in the military government of Germany. 

The man who handles I work has been in the Navy here and 
abroad. These men study international affairs in universities. Some 
have done international work in the Department of Commerce. This 
man has, before he came to take on this job. These people have come 
to us because of their experience and their interest in this particular 
area. We have measured their ability to suit our requirements. 

Mr. Scuwase. Most of them are well educated, scholastically ? 
Some have been college professors or instructors ? 

Mr. Kaiser. I think the only one we can accuse of being a college 

Mag pod is Mr. Zempel. He taught at Washington University in 

t. Louis. 

Mr. Scuwase. Some of these are from other departments you have 
mentioned—the Commerce Department in one instance; and you had 
a year in the State Department. Were there others from the State 
Department ? 

Mr. Kartser. No. 

nt Tosrn. I think he is too modest to say he was a Rhodes 
scholar. 

Mr. Scuwase. Yes. I thought that was the case but that he was 
too modest to mention it. 
ms Torin. I thought so, too, and that I should gay it for 

im. 
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Mr. Scuwase. I knew he had high scholastic attainments. 

Secretary Tosrn. Yes. 

Mr. Scuwase. Is there any other particular by which you ap- 
praise your staff professionally ? 

Mr. Kaiser. I may say, and I am proud to say it, and this is really 
a compliment to the Secretary, that several of our men have come in 
from the Department of Labor who have shown the skill and had ex- 
perience in the Labor Department in work relating to this. 

Mr. Scuwase. Have any come from top-flight positions of labor 
organizations ? 

r. Katser. No. We have one man who has come from the top 
flight of the business world. 
{r. Scuwazne. From the management side? 

Mr. Kaiser. Yes. 

Mr. Scuwasze. I think you realize it is very important—or I have 
always thought it was, to have the best men available for positions to 
which we are referring? 

Mr. Kaiser. Yes. 

Mr. Scuwase. And is there anything done now with reference to 
their loyalty affiliations? 

Mr. Kaiser. Oh, yes, sir. Every job in our office is listed as a 
sensitive job. 

Mr. Scuwase. That is what I mean. 

Mr. Kaiser. It means, I think, that every person, including stenog- 
raphers and secretaries, gets an F BI file check. 

r. Scuwase. By your own committee? 

Mr. Kaiser. No. By the FBI. 

Mr. Scuwapse. And all these have been investigated by the FBI? 

Mr. Kaiser. Yes, to my knowledge. 

Mr. Scuwase. Screened by them ¢ 

Mr. Katser. Yes. 

Mr. Scuwasner. These men you ask as additional employees, have 
they been selected tentatively, or have you anyone in mind? 

Mr. Kartser. No sir, except we have tried to follow the basic prin- 
ciple of getting people with experience in the field. There are labor 
attachés in the field who have come out of the Labor Department 
in international work. It is our hope that there will be a continual 
turn-over, that we will continue to have only persons with experience 
in the future. As you emphasize, that is the most essential. 

Mr. Scuwase. I don’t know any place where it is more essential. 
Would you mind furnishing me with a list of those professional 
people? 

Mr. Kaiser. With their backgrounds? 

Mr. Scuwase. Yes. 

Mr. Katser. Oh, surely. 

Mr. Bussey. Being a new member of this committee, I am rather 
reluctant to interfere with the workings of this mutual admiration 
society, but I would like to ask for a copy of the list you are going to 
furnish to Mr. Schwabe. 

Mr. Fogarty. It will be inserted in the record. 
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(The matter referred to is as follows :) 
INTERNATIONAL LABOR AFFAIRS PROFESSIONAL EMPLOYEES 


Philip M. Kaiser, Assistant Secretary of Labor 


Born July 12, 1913, Brooklyn, N. ¥Y. University of Wisccnsin, Madison, Wis., 
B. A., 1986. Oxford University, Oxford, England, B. A., 1939. (Attended Bal- 
liol College, Oxford, as a Rhodes scholar.) October 1939 to January 1942, 
economist, Board of Governors, Federal Reserve System. January 1942 to 
January 1946, economist, Assistant and Acting Chief of Sections, Board of 
Economic Warfare and Foreign Economic Administration. January 1946 to 
September 1946, Section Chief, Office of Economic Security Policy, Department 
of State. September 1946 to October 1947, executive assistant to Assistant Sec- 
retary, Department of Labor. October 1947 to August 1949, Direetor, Office 
of International Labor Affairs, Department of Labor. August 1949 to present, 
Assistant Secretary in Charge of International Labor Affairs, Department of 
Labor. 

In March and April 1948 went to England, France, Belgium, and Luxemburg 
to confer with United States and foreign Government officials; has served as 
United States representative to meetings of the ILO Governing Body and 
United States Government delegate to ILO Conferences, Geneva, Switzerland; 
has chaired and cochaired labor attaché meetings in Paris and Habana. 

Arnold Zempel, Executive Director, GS-15 

Born January 15, 1902, Manawa, Wis. Ph. B, M. A. and Ph. D., University of 
Wisconsin. 1931 to 1935, assistant professor, Allegheny College. 1935 to 1940, 
assistant professor ; 1940 to 1942, associate professor; February-July 1946, asso- 
ciate professor, Washington University (St. Louis). December 1942 to June 
1943, economist, National War Labor Board, Kansas City office. July 1943 to 
November 1945, labor officer (captain, major), military government, United 
States Army, had assignments in Italy and Germany. July to November 1946, 
economist, Bureau of Internal Revenue. November 1946 to present, economist, 
administrative officer, Executive Director, Office of International Labor Affairs, 
Department of Labor. 

In addition to the military government assignments in Europe, has served on 
United States delegations to the 1LO Governing Body and other ILO confer- 
ences, and meetings in Switzerland, Belgium, India, and Ceylon, and on official 
missions for the Department of the Army to Japan for the Department of 
Labor to Germany. 


Henry G. Gomperts, Associate Director, @S—15 


Born August 27, 1896, Boston, Mass. Boston Latin School. Harvard University, 
1913-14. 1918 to 1919, United States Army (France). 1914 to 1922, assistant 
financial editor, Boston Herald, Boston, Mass. 1923 to 1931, executive manager, 
McNeel’s Financial Service, Boston, Mass. 1931 to 1949, general business manager, 
American Institute of Finance, Boston, Mass. 1950 to present, Associate Direc- 
tor, Office of International Labor Affairs, Department of Labor. 

Member of Bell Mission to the Philippines. 


Leo R. Werts, Associate Director, GS-15 


Born February 7, 1905, Wren, Ohio. BAS degree, George Williams College, 
Chicago, Ill. Ph.B. degree, University of Chicago, 1923 to 1932, YMCA program 
director. 1932 to 1935, director of vocational service, Illinois Emergency Relief 
Administration. 1935 to 1938, field supervisor, National Reemployment Service, 
United States Department of Labor. 1938 to 1941, associate director, Illinois 
State Employment Agency. 1941 to 1942, field representative, Labor Supply 
Board, Office of Production Management. 1942 to 1942, Executive Officer to 
Deputy Director, War Production Board, Labor Division. 1942 to 1945, Assistant 
Executive Director for Field Service, War Manpower Commission. 1945 to 1949, 
Manpower Division, OMGUS, Berlin, Germany, becoming Director in 1946. 1949, 
Office of International Labor Affairs. 

Attended Conference of Foreign Service Officers in Tangiers. 


George M. Ewing, Administrative Officer, GS-12 


Born. December 25, 1921, Summit, N. J. Princeton University, 1940 to May 
1943: March 1946 to June 1946, A. B. degree. 1943 to 1946, United States Army 
Air Corps. September 1946 to June 1947, intern with the National Institute of 
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Public Affairs receiving on-the-job training in Government with the Conciliation 
Service and International Labor Affairs in the Department of Labor. June 
1947 to the present, Office of International Labor Affairs, Department of Labor. 
In March and April 1948 accompanied the Director of the Office of International 
Labor Affairs to England, France, Belgium, and Luxemburg, conferring with 
United States and foreign government officials. Worked with a task force of 
the Hoover Commission group studying the structure of the Federal Government 
as it relates to the conduct of foreign affairs in preparation for the foreign 
affairs report issued by the Hoover Commission. 


Edward B. Persons, ILO specialist, GS-14 

Born March 3, 1916, New Rochelle, N. Y¥. Antioch College, A. B. degree, 1938. 
Experience in State employment service while in college. Maxwell School, 
Syracuse University, graduate work in public administration, 1938-40. 1940 to 
1941, budget examiner, Bureau of the Budget. 1941 to 1943, Civilian Personnel 
Office, Office of the Secretary of War, manager of Philadelphia field office; 
Assistant Chief of then Chief of Field Office Section. 1943 to 1946 United States 
Navy (Pacific). 1946 to 1948, assistant coordinator of international coopera- 
tion programs, Department of Commerce. 1948 to present, Office of International 
Labor Affairs, Department of Labor. 

Has served on United States delegations to the ILO Governing Body and other 
ILO conferences and meetings in Switzerland. 


Joseph L. Harmon, ILO specialist, GS—13 

Born May 27, 1906, Odessa, Mo. University of Missouri, A. B., 1928. 1928 
to 1929, Institute of Higher International Studies, Geneva, Switzerland, post- 
graduate study of international relations. 1929 to 1932, University of Berlin, 
postgraduate study of administrative law, international law and economics. 
1934 to 1936, clerk, Agricultural Adjustment Administration, Washington, D. C. 
1936 to 1938, Harvard University, Ph. D., graduate study in government. 1939 
to 1942 (7 months of this period in the Army), field assistant and assistant man- 
ager of field office, Bureau of Old Age and Survivors Insurance, Clayton, Mo. 
1942 to 1946, United States Army (European theater after September 1944). 
1946 to 1949, Office of Military Government for Germany (Manpower Division) 
engaged in work with the social security organization of Germany and Chief, 
Wages and Standards Division, Biparitite Control Office. May—September 1949, 
ECA Mission to France, study of social charges (social security, public assist- 
ance, pensions, and similar expenditures) in France as related to wages and 
salaries and the national income. December 1949 to present, Office of Interna- 
tional Labor Affairs, Department of Labor. 


Philip Arnow, trade agreements specialist, GS-14 

Born December 11, 1916, New York, B. 8. and M. A., New York University. 
Supplementary graduate work in economics, American university. October 1937 
to June 1938, National Institute of Publie Affairs, intern at National Labor 
Relations Board. June 1988 to January 1939, analyst, United States Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor, Subcommittee on Civil Liberties. January 
1939 to August 1942, economist, Wage and Hour Division, United States Depart- 
ment of Labor. August 1942 to December 1945, served with National War Labor 
Board, initially with national office, throughout most of period as Wage Stabili- 
zation Director and later as vice chairman of regional board for Michigan, with 
headquarters at Detroit. January 1946 to August 1949, Chief of Wage Problems 
Division, Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Department of Labor. Be- 
ginning in May 1947, also served as United States Department of Labor rep- 
resentative on Interdepartmental Trade Agreements Committee. August 1949 
to present, Office of International Labor Affairs, United States Department of 
Labor. 

Delegate to Geneva (1947), Annecy (1949), Toquay (1950-51) tariff confer- 
ences; United States Department of Labor representative at International 
Scientific Management Congress, Stockholm, July 1947; member, Committee of 
ILO Experts at Labor Statisticians meeting, Geneva, May 1949; member, United 
States delegation, Mexican-United States migratory labor talks, January 1951. 


Donald EB. Reid, administrative assistant, GS-9 

Born June 14, 1921, Boston, Mass. B. S. 1948, College of the Holy Cross, 
M. A. 1949, Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy. 1942 to 1945, United States 
Army, company commander, Tank Destroyer Battalion; intelligence officer in 
England, France, Belgium, Holland, and Germany. 1949 to present, Office of 
International Labor Affairs, United States Department of Labor. 
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James F. Taylor, Foreign Service specialist, GS-73 
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Born October 12, 1918, Oakland, Calif. Father was officer in Commercial 
Pacific Cable Co. in San Francisco, Honolulu, Midway Island, and Shanghai. 
Lived in these places with family between 1918 and 1932. Residence from 1932 
to 1941, Oakland, Calif. B. A., 1940, University of California (Berkeley). Uni- 
versity of California (Berkeley) graduate work in public administration ending 
1941. George Washington University, about 1 year of night law school. 1941 
to 1943, trainee, subsequently placement assistant, Office of Director of Per- 
sonnel, Department of Labor. 1943 to 1946, United States Army. 1946 to 1949, 
Office of the Director of Personnel, Department of Labor, Personnel Assistant, 
Chief of Central Services Section, Chief of Examining Section, including assist- 
ing Office of International Labor Affairs in Foreign Service personnel work 
and liaison with the State Department on personnel work. 1949 to present, 
Office of International Labor Affairs, United States Department of Labor. 

Attended ECA Labor Adviser-Labor Attaché Conference, Paris, summer of 
1950. Special assignments in Germany, Belgium, Denmark, England, and Swit- 
zerland during summer of 1950. Attended Labor Attaché Conference in Cuba, 
October 1950. 


LOYALTY REVIEW PROCEDURES 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. Schwabe referred to the loyalty screening of this 
Department. Has there been any objectionable information turned 
up on any of them ? 

Mr. Katsrr. Not to my knowledge. 

Secretary Tosrn. He would not know. 

Mr. Bussey. I had in mind the same thing. 

Secretary Tosrn. He would not know. I just want to give you the 
way the loyalty board works. The fabibcial they work on from the 
FBI is not made known to the superior of the individual. If the 
individual is to be dealt with, the loyalty board will make a recom- 
mendation to me, as Secretary, and the basis of it is confidential with 
the board and the Assistant Secretary of Labor would not know 
about it. 

Mr. Bussey. You don’t know. 

Mr, Kaiser. No, sir. I do not know. 

Secretary Tonin. I think we have the best loyalty board in the 
Government—Mr. Dodson, Mr. Shane, and Mr. vent, Solicitor of 
the Department. I do not think you could get better Americans 
than the three of them. 

Mr. Hepricx. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Bussey. As soon as the Loyalty Review Board has been brought 
in, and they do figure in it, because in many instances employees of 
various departments have been recommended for dismissal and have 
appealed their cases to the Loyalty Review Board; and under the 
standards that were enforced on the Loyalty Review Board by the 
President, the Loyalty Review Board has no authority to remove 
these people from office and that is the reason they were not able to 
remove Mr. Remington. 

I hope that that condition under which the Loyalty Review Board 
has to operate at the present time will be removed because in my 
opinion I do not believe the Loyalty Review Board can remove an 
employee if they can prove he was a Communist for the past 10 years 
snl was 2 Communist until the day before they reviewed his case. It 
specifically states in there, the man “is” a Communist and does not 
take into consideration his past record. 
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I would like to ask the Secretary, Mr. Tobin, if he knows of any of 
these employees that are in the International Labor Affairs Office 
on whom there has been an adverse report? 

Secretary Tosrn. No. There has not been any. 

Mr. Bussry. Mr. Kaiser was referring to two gentlemen having 
been in Germany associated with General Clay. I would like to in- 
quire if in their work in Germany by any chance they came in contact 
with George Shaw Wheeler? 

Secretary Tosin. Mr. Zempel is in the room. 

Mr. Zempe.. I worked in the Manpower Division which was under 
General McSherry at that time and Wheeler was in the Division. 

Mr. Bussey. Were these other two gentlemen in contact. with him ! 

Mr. Kaiser. Werts was Director of the Manpower Division. 

Secretary Tosnrn. Mr. Werts is now Deputy Director of Civilian 
Manpower in this country. He was Director of Manpower for Gen- 
eral Clay and he stayed with him until shortly before he left in 1949. 
Mr. Kaiser, did you meet when he was in Europe? He had known 
him prior to that and I can testify to the fact that he is a 100-percent 
American. There is nothing in his record that would cause the most 
exacting critic to question him. 

Mr. Bussey. I have no reason to doubt you whatever. But just to 
explore the proposition, was George Shaw Wheeler ever connected 
with the International Labor Force Department? 

Mr. Kaiser. At no time. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank God for that. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary Tosrn. I want to say to the members of the committee 
that if you ever know anyone about whom there is the slightest 
suspicion we will have a check made of him in 24 hours. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


DEPARTMENT ESTIMATES TO BUDGET BUREAU 


Mr. Scuwase. Mr. Secretary, may I ask you please, sir—your re- 
quest for funds—the budget for your Department of Labor which 
you are now here to justify and explain is less than you requested of 
the Bureau of the Budget? 

Secretary Tosrn. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Scuwase. And I recognize it is generally true, of course, that 
most of the departments feel that the Department justifies, if they 
can convince the Bureau of the Budget they are entitled to it, taking 
into consideration all the circumstances. But may I ask the next 
question, Will you submit to us your request for appropriations made 
to the Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. Focarry. He can put it in the record now. 

Mr. Scuwase. And will you put it into the record at this point? 
If you do not have it, it can be supplied. 

Mr. Dopson. We will put it in the record. 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank you, | gage 


(The information requested is as follows :) 
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OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR 


WITNESSES 


WILLIAM 5S. TYSON, SOLICITOR 





WARD E. BOOTE, ASSISTANT SOLICITOR, DIVISION OF EMPLOYEES’ 


COMPENSATION 


JOHN J. BABE, ASSISTANT SOLICITOR, DIVISION OF TRIAL 


LITIGATION 


JAMES J. DINNENY, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 


JAMES E. DODSON, 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Funds available for obligation 





1950 actual | 1951 estimate 


BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 








1952 estimate 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
ee OR CII. Sosa cd do nc ckcnsk desdcrainanens $1, 195, 527 $1, 861, 000 $1, 750, 000 
Transferred from— 
“Salaries, office of the general counsel, Federal Security 
Agency”’ pursuant to Reorganization’ Plan No. 2 of 1949 
and Reorganization Plan No. 19 of 1950 ‘ 48, 500 9? Gea aay 
“Salaries and expenses, division of service operations, 
Federal Security Agency” pursuant to Reorganization | 
Plan No. 2 of 1949 and Reorganization Plan No. 19 of 
Mee.....-23 3, 333 OF ante Rela 
Transferred to “Salaries and expenses, “Office of Sec retary of 
Labor’ pursuant to Public Law 141__.........-..._._.-- ; —400 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate ____..._.-- yet BP 4 1, 246, 960 953, 100 1, 750, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings. _..................- —1, 461 Rte oy Bl, Lb is eee 
SED MIDE ENID RENE. oo Gc Caas oc cook co heccclimdsdecanee —297, 000 a8 
I Ege en oe cadmbenibeeawa 1, 245, 499 1, 656, 100 1, 750, 000 
Comparative transfer from— 
“Salaries and expenses, Wage and Hour Division, Depart- 
MAD OF BANOE ooic8si ce Ss eae 27, 655 2 2 See ae 
“Salaries, office of the general counsel, Federal Security 
Agency” x 113, 654 SL Sao 
“Salaries and expenses, division ‘of service operations, 
PORE Rn RUE RMI bd 8 6 onc ee ccecennmansuwnns OT ie ts ee Se ewe 





Total Ginect euligntinte sis nn skin cid condenses ane 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Reimbursements for services performed. --..................-- 


1, 389, 575 


2, 100 





po RE LET 2-5 Sr i ne ae er 








1, 391, 675 








1, 721, 160 
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Obligations by activities 

































































Description 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
1. ap omg adjudication, and enforcement of regulatory 
abor laws: 
(a) Fair Labor Standards and Aecgee dh oe Acts__ $720, 686 $987, 066 $1, 019, 466 
Y Veterans’ reemployment rights statutes ___._._..._- 23, 843 24, 34 24, 344 
(c Eight-hour lav as Nntikickback Ac Act, y SER 
Ee eee a cane 20, 908 23, 370 28, 370 
2. Predetermination of minimum wage rates for public con- 
struction and repair contracts... ............._- 117, 231 143, 148 143, 148 
3. Advisory services on legislation affecting workers_ , 5S 66 49, 
4. Legal services on employment security matters... ..._.....- 75, 642 92, 523 92, 523 
5. Legal services on international labor affairs ..._...........- 35, 436 35, 35, 944 
6. services on employees’ compensation matters. ___..-.- 89, 722 105, 660 105, 660 
7. Other legal services to the Department and the public ___-- 54,112 59, 562 59, 562 
8. Executive direction and management services_-_._........-- 194, 415 199, 882 196, 322 
Total direct obligations... ._.............-.---2....... 1, 389, 575 1, 721, 160 1, 750, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
8. Executive direction and management services-__...........- OM asdcssccccscsstisisicccsiee 
REE TERS AES EE a Be 1, 391, 675 1, 721, 160 1, 750, 000 
Obligations by objects 
Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 
Total number o REE IEE SR OR 290 327 327 
Full time move ent of all other positions.._............-...-- 6 7 7 
Average number of all employees... ..................-..---.- 265 320 324 
Personal service obligations: 
I $1, 229, 668 $1, 533, 114 $1, 579, 525 
Part-time and temporary positions................-.....- 16, 609 20, 600 20, 600 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base.._..............-..- 4,857 j.....- 6, 200 
Payment above basic rates.................-..-.......--.- 5, 121 4, 776 4, 776 
Total personal services obligations. .................-.-. 1, 256, 255 1, 558, 490 1, 611, 101 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
©1 Personal services.............--.. bien vahpadibaubiiaien Bbactee 1, 255, 235 1, 558, 490 1, 611, 101 
ig RRR SiS SATE aE TS aR a EEE SER: Pets 41, 686 54, 400 54, 400 
03 Transportation of things........_- SD: Pe SAE ARS Ret 1, 730 2, 300 2, 300 
04 Communication services .........................---.---- 14, 944 23, 800 % 
ee: Fae pane 15, 850 32, 000 10, 619 
06 Printing and reproduction -_--.....-.....-.--------------- 6, 376 8, 700 8, 700 
07 Other contractual services. -- 12, — 24, 090 24, 000 
Services performed by other agencies... Sa cia tatalah ol ciakiale 750 750 
ci eseiciintng mancbsinsenbenenas 17, “13 12, 590 11, 990 
iE lee... lakh diel Lcaciecgcubeschaceewutwe ’ $000 }..u.2.... . 
15 Taxes and assessments.............-...------------------- ae 1, 170 2, 340 
en ND nn ke eases 1, 389, 575 ea Y. 721, 160° 1, 750, 000 
REIMBURSABLE ORLIGATIONS 
IIR aibian cdc cdncnsbeldonaddskeepecthens ‘ OT ee ee er il 
Be sg hides nt cecqcknatphativnwhnwesbace onus see 2 EAR Sar em 
Total reimbursable obligations.........._- diptidethocs ima 2, 100 SE A ee 
ONS 65 es Oe Ss 1,391,675 | 1,721,160 | 1,750,000 
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GENERAL 





STATEMENT 


Mr. Focarry. The committee has before it this morning the So- 
licitor of the Department of Labor, Mr. Tyson. Do you have a general 
statement ? 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir. It is my purpose to present to the subcom- 
mittee a justification of the 1952 Caden estimate of $1,750,000 for 
the Office of the Solicitor in the Department of Labor. While the 
material printed in the budget and restated in the formal] justifica- 
tion which is before the subcommittee indicates a net increase of 
$28,840 is fiscal 1952 over 1951, actually the amount recommended 
for 1952 is on a comparative basis $268,160 less than the funds origi- 
nally available to the Office of the Solicitor at the beginning of the 
current fiscal year. This is indicated by these figures: 


SUMMARY OF FUNDS AND REQUESTED CHANGES 


For the fiscal year, $1,861,000, appropriated by Congress in the 
General Appropriations Act, 1951. 

One hundred and five thousand six hundred and sixty dollars trans- 
ferred from the Federal Security Agency for the Bureau of Em- 
ployees’ Compensation legal activities pursuant to Reorganization 
Plan No. 19 of 1950. 

Fifty-one thousand five hundred dollars comparative transfer from 
the Wage and Hour Division for miscellaneous services in our field 
offices previously carried in Wage and Hour funds. 

This makes a total of $2,018,160 of funds originally available in 
1951 as against $1,750,000 recommended for 1952. That is a reduction 
in 1952 from original 1951 funds available. 

Subsequent to the passage of the 1951 Appropriation Act, however, 
a total of $297,000 was placed in reserve by the Bureau of the Budget 
under section 1214 of the General Appropriation Act of 1951. The 
creation of this reserve resulted in the elmination of 53 positions from 
the 380 positions originally approved by Congress. This reduction 
is also continued and reflected in the 1952 estimate. The creation of 
the reserve of $297,000 against current year funds made therefore a 
net of $1,721,160 available in 1951 compared with $1,750,000 recom- 
mended for 1952. The net difference is $28,840 as contained in the 
printed budget. 

The summary of changes on page 3 of the justification material 
shows how the net increase has been reached. <A partial restoration 
in the amount of $53,781 of the reserve created under section 1214 of 
the 1951 Appropriation Act is requested to place the FLSA program 
on an annual basis in 1952. Because of this reserve it was necessary, 
in addition to the elimination of 53 positions, to delay filling the 
remaining positions provided for the FLSA program until the sec- 
ond quarter of the current fiscal year. The restoration, while not 
increasing the number of positions in 1952, will permit carrying all of 
the approved positions for the full year in 1952. As indicated also 
in the summary of changes there are several deduct or nonrecurring 
items to offset the restoration requested leaving the net increase figure 
of $28,840. 
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To review briefly for the subcommittee some of the major work 
programs of the Office of the Solicitor and outlook for fiscal year 
1952, I would like first to deal with the Fair Labor Standards 
program. 

FAIR LABOR STANDARDS PROGRAM 


The interpretation, adjudication, and enforcement of the Fair Labor 
Standards and Public Contracts Acts constitute one of the major 
works programs in the Office of the Solicitor. The 1949 amendments 
to the Fair Labor Standards Act are requiring new and revised inter- 
pretations and the development and revision of informational bulle- 
tins explaining the provisions of the amended law. Requests for 
interpretations are being handled at a rate of more than 800 per 
month. 

Nine new informational bulletins on specific subjects are scheduled 
for this fiscal year and the same for 1952. Similarly, litigation to 
determine and clarify the meaning of many of the new provisions of 
the amended act, as well as to enforce the overtime and higher mini- 
mum wage provisions, is developing at an accelerated rate which will 
continue in 1952 because of the increased inspection program of the 
Wage and Hour Division. 


PREDETERMINATION OF MINIMUM WAGE RATES 


Now, I would like to discuss the predetermination of minimum- 
wage rates for public construction and repair contracts. 

Requests to the Secretary of Labor for predetermination of wages 
on Federal construction and repair contracts are being received at an 
increased rate of 21 percent for the first 6 months of the current fiscal 
year as compared with the same period in the previous fiscal year. 
Discussion and consultations with the defense agencies give strength 
to the belief that construction and repair contracts let by the defense 
agencies will largely offset any decline in nondefense construction 
work. Requests for determinations in 1950 totaled 12,758. On the 
basis of current workload figures it is estimated that between fifteen 
and sixteen thousand requests for wage predeterminations will be 
received in 1951 and the same approximate level is expected to con- 
tinue in 1952. 

The majority of the requests are being received from the Army, 
the Navy, the Air Force, the Atomic Energy Commission, and the 
various housing agencies. The prompt and efficient handling of re- 
quests from these agencies for wage determinations helps speed the 
awarding of the construction or repair contracts necessary to the 
mobilization effort. 


LecaL Services oN EmpLoyMENT Securrry Marrers 


I should like to say a word on legal services on employment security 
matters. Day-to-day advice and assistance is given to the Bureau of 
Employment Security and the Office of Defense Manpower in the 
planning, developing, and operation of programs to meet the civilian 
manpower requirements of the mobilization effort. 
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The interpretation of laws relating to labor supply and employ- 
ment security functions of the Department, the interpretation of 
agreements relating to temporary employment of foreign farm work- 
ers in this country, and the rendering of legal advice in connection 
with the various employment security offices are also important phases 
of this program. The current high level of activity can be expected 
to continue. 


FEDERAL EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION WORK 


With regard to legal services on employees’ compensation matters— 
the Division of. Employees’ Compensation, transferred from the 
Federal Security Agency under Reorganization Plan No. 19 of 1950, 
is responsible for legal advice on employees’ compensation and em- 
ployees’ compensation appeals matters which deal with questions or 
cases concerning the interprtation and application of the Federal 
Employees’ Compensation Act, the Longshoremen’s and Harbor 
Workers’ Compensation Act, and other Federal workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws. As the number of workers covered by these compensation 
laws increases under the mobilization program in arsenals, docks and 
yards, harbor facilities, and ship-repair yards, a corresponding in- 
crease in compensation cases requiring an increase in legal services 
can be expected to develop. 

I have tried in this brief statement to review some of the activities 
carried on in the Office of the Solicitor. I have not dealt with other 
matters that are equally important. I should, however, like to clear 
up one particular point. 


FUNDS AVAILABLE TO THE OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR 


As the figures which I gave you at the outset will show, the funds 
available to the Office of the Solicitor for fiscal 1951 are $2,018,160. 
This year our request is only $1,750,000, or a net reduction of $268,160. 
This represents about a 14 percent reduction from last year. I men- 
tion this because I think it is important that the subcommittee know 
that we have made every effort to economize in our operations. 

As you may recall, Mr. Chairman, when the Congress appropriated 
the money last year, it was not available until some time near the end 
of the first quarter and the Bureau of the Budget, in accordance with 
section 1214 of the appropriation act, took away from us the sum 
of $297,000 and put it in reserve. Therefore, we were not permitted 
to use the total amount that Congress appropriated for us. The re- 
quest this oy is to continue to employ in 1952 the employees we were 
actually able to hire in fiscal 1951. That is a total of 327 employees. 
That compares with 380 which the Congress gave us last year. The 
funds for 53 positions were taken away from us by the reserve set 
aside by the Budget Bureau. 

I believe that iy Tae the difficulty I have had in trying to demon- 
strate why these figures show a $28,000 increase but are actually 
$268,000 less in our appropriation request than the amount we had 
last year. 
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NUMBER OF POSITIONS 


I might say also that 327 employees are approximately the same 
number that our office had in 1941-42. In 1941 we had 302 employees 
and in 1942, 325, That was before we had transferred into our office 
the work of the Employees’ Compensation Bureau or the Employ- 
ment Service and Unemployment Compensation work. Since that 
time we have had these functions placed in the Department of Labor. 
I think it is important that the committee know that the number of 
people now on our payroll is in line with what we had 10 years ago. 

Even though the figures which I made available to you in this sheet 
may show the amount of money was less at that time, nevertheless, 
basen of pay increases and transfers, the number of people is about 

ne same. 


DUTIES OF THE OFFICE 


The work of our office is concerned with a number of laws which 
Congress has passed and with whose enforcement the Department 
of Labor has been entrusted. One of the primary ones—and one for 
which we were granted an increase last year, is the amended Fair 
Labor Standards Act. The interpretation, adjudication, and enforce- 
ment of that act has required many hundreds of revised interpreta- 
tions and bulletins. Asa matter of fact, we are putting out this year 
seven to nine bulletins and revisions and we hope to do the same in 
1952. We issued many last year and the process is continuing. In 
addition, we are answering 800 interpretations every month—legal 
interpretations involving the new and amended act. 


WORKLOAD DATA 


The estimates we gave you last year on the expected workload are 
being substantiated by our present workload. I might mention that 
last year, in fiscal 1950, at the regional level in our regional offices, 
we reviewed 2,289 cases for civil and criminal litigation. This year 
for the period July through December, we have already passed on 
1,611 cases. That is an increase of well over 50 percent for the 6 
months’ period and as you gentlemen know, we did not get the increase 
in Wage and Hour inspection staff until approximately November. 
So, the workload, so far as we are concerned, fully bears out what 
we told you last year. Our worry is whether or not we will be able 
to keep up with that workload when the Wage and Hour people get 
up to the 50,000 inspection rate per year. 

With the acceleration of new inspections—they are going to go up 
to 4,200 per month—we can expect a corresponding increase in our case 
load so we are disturbed about our ability to carry on with a request 
that is identical with what we now have, 

In respect to the predetermination of wages for public construction 
we made over 14,000 wage determinations in the last fiscal year. This 
is for public construction contracts where the Secretary of Labor is 
charged by statute under the Davis-Bacon Act, the Federal Airport 
Act and the various housing acts and similar statutes with making 
prevailing wage determinations. The estimate that we will have to 
handle approximately 15,000 determinations this year and about the 
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same number for 1952. Most of the current requests come from the 
Army and Navy and Air Force, the Atomic Energy Commission and 
Housing Agencies. The current backlog which we have in this work 
at the present moment is over 1,800 cases which represents well over a 
month’s work. 

We do not like to hold up these contracts, particularly in the present 
emergency situation where they may involve an Army camp or a Navy 
shipyard or something of that kind. For that reason, I would like 
to plead with the committee to remember that the work we are doing 
here involves the necessary preliminaries before these contracts are 
started. 

At the present moment we have the atomic energy plant in Aiken, 
S. C., where we are trying to determine wage rates which may be an- 
nounced today or tomorrow. It is a project to be built in open coun- 
try and covering thousands of acres of land. The nearest large city 
is Atlanta, Ga. The number of craftsmen and workers to be at- 
tracted to that area is rather large. They may need 4,500 carpenters 
and 2,500 electricians. They may not find that many within several 
hundred miles. 

The Atomic Energy Commission and the Defense Department tell 
us that that project is of the utmost importance for the security of 
the country and the time element for the construction of the project 
is very important. Therefore under the Davis-Bacon Act, we have 
to try to work out some arrangement which will attract sufficient 
workers to that area so the project can be completed on time. That 
is not an easy matter because some of the people in that section of the 
country do not want wage rates determined which might upset their 
economy and lure away workers on projects already under construc- 
tion there. So we have had a number of conferences. 

Mr. Kalis, Assistant Solicitor in charge of that work has been down 
to confer with Governor Byrnes. The Secretary of Labor had a con- 
ference with the Governor of North Carolina and several Congressmen 
from that State. There is much discussion about what kinds of wage 
rates will be determined for that project. 

I mention that to emphasize to the committee the real importance of 
this work of determining prevailing wage rates in the construction 
industry. 

In addition to the services I have just mentioned, our office performs 
legal services on rea compensation matters on which I have 
made some comment. e have not asked for additional funds for 
this work. 

I have also commented on the legal work of this division of our office 
following the transfer of this function from the Federal Security 
Agency under Reorganization Plan No. 19. I would like to point out 
in this connection an interesting fact. Last year our office participated 
in the collection of approximately $1,714,333. In other words, we col- 
lected that much for the Government. I think that is important be- 
cause we are one of the few agencies which can come to you and say we 
more or less pay our own way. We are asking for $1,750,000 and last 
year we collected for the Government through fines under the wage- 
and-hour law, the Walsh-Healey Act, and third party proceedings 
under the Employees’ Compensation Act and similar acts approxi- 
mately $1,714,333. 
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If we are paying our way, and if we are to keep on peying our way, 
1 think it will be necessary to keep the staff we now have. Any slack- 
ening of our activity in our effort to collect these fines for the Govern- 
ment would necessarily result in less intake for the Government. I 
think that is important from the standpoint of the over-all budget 
situation. 

I would just like to repeat what I said before that the request: this 
year is 14 percent less than the amount available last year. 

I have not mentioned some other activities of the Office of the 
Solicitor, equally important, but I shall be glad to answer any ques- 
tions you might have. 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank you, Mr. Tyson. How much did you ask this 
committee for last year? 

Mr. Tyson. $1,986,000. That does not include the transfers. 

Mr. Focarry. And what did we allow? 

Mr. Tyson. $1,861,000. 

Mr. Focarry. And the reason for that increase last year was mainly 
the cost of the enactment of the new wage and hour law raising the 
minimum wage from 40 cents to 75 cents. 

Mr. Tyson. And also the increasing number of prevailing minimum 
a determinations. The committee allowed additional funds for 
that. 

Mr. Focarry. And as I remember we cut the wage-and-hour ac- 
tivity about 25 percent because it was a new program and would not 
get started on time? 

Mr. Tyson. That is correct. 

Mr. Focarry. And as a result of the delay in that appropriation 


a year ago this money did not become available until October instead 
of July 1. 


Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focartry. Now, you have available for this year, $1,861,000? 

Mr. Tyson. We had that amount available at the beginning before 
the Budget Bureau set up the reserve. 

Mr. Focarry. And they impounded $297,000 out of that $1,861,000, 
which left you $1,721,160 for 1951? 

Mr. Tyson. That is right. Yes, including transfers. 

Mr. Focarry. Now, you are asking for $1,750,000 which shows an 
increase of $28,840 ? 

Mr. Tyson. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. You did not make that quite clear to me, whether you 
were asking for less money than a year ago. 

Mr. Tyson. That is the amount the Budget Bureau allowed us to 
ask for. We requested $2,033,000 when we went to the Budget Bureau 
but they allowed us the amount we now are requesting from you, 
$1,750,000. 

Mr. Focarry. $28,840 more than you had available in 1951? 

Mr. Tyson. After they took away some $297,000, yes, sir. We never 
have gotten the benefit of what Congress gave us last year because it 
was taken away before we had a chance to spend it. 
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ADVISORY SERVICE ON LEGISLATION 


Mr. Fogarry. On page 9, what is this advisory service on 
legislation ? 

Mr. Tyson. Whenever Congress has bills affecting labor they send 
them up to the Labor Department for comment and that includes 
making reports on proposed legislation. At the moment, we have 
been working on this armed services bill, S. 1, the so-called draft bill. 
We participated in that and in making a report on it and preparing 
testimony which was given by officials of the Department before the 
committees. Here is what happens, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Vinson is chairman of the Armed Services Committee of the 
House and he writes the Secretary and asks for comments on H. R. 
blank which is the universal military service and training bill. We 
have responsibility for getting up the legislative report to the com- 
mittee and we consult with the bureaus most affected by the proposal. 
Practically all of them in our Department are affected by this pro- 
posal. They give us memoranda which we cull over and try to get 
into a Department of Labor statement which we can send to the chair- 
man with the Secretary’s views on this particular piece of legislation. 
After we have finished it, the Secretary has a policy committee which 
passes on it and it goes on to him and then to the Budget Bureau and 
then back to the chairman of the committee here. 

The process sometimes takes a little time but that is the process it 
goes through and we have the responsibility for formulating and 
coordinating the views of the various bureaus doing the research work 
and passing on the legality of any statements made, looking at the 
proposed bill to see if there is anything in it that is contrary to any 
existing law we are interested in or which we think the Department 
would be interested in. 


LEGAL WORK FOR INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE 


Mr. Focarry. How many employees do you have connected with the 
International Labor Office, and what do they do? 

Mr. Tyson. We have five lawyers. That is on page 11. These 
employees help to service Mr. Kaiser’s office. He was here yesterday. 
He gets the requests for reports from the International Labor Office. 

Mr. Schwabe was asking about this organization yesterday—the 
International Labor Office. It sends to each government a number of 
questionnaires each year asking all kinds of questions—sometimes they 
are that thick [indicating]. We have to go into it and find out how 
laws of the United States would be affected under innumerable cir- 
cumstances in order to answer their questions. 

[ can recall one specific thing which it took us a very long time to 
find out. That was a question relating to the giving of certain work- 
men’s compensation rights to aliens. I believe that was one of the 
questions. We had to search the laws of every State to try to find out 
what the situation was with respect to the law of those States. That 
was one of the questions. It was in connection with a convention 
which the ILO was considering at the time. Of course, a job of that 
kind takes a lot of time. 

Mr. Fogarty. Doesn’t the Bureau of Labor Standards do some work 
of that kind? 
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Mr. Tyson. Yes. They do. But we had to do all the legal work 
and those questions are almost all legal. 

Mr. Focarry. Drawing up the report? Is that necessarily a legal 
report ? 

r. Tyson. What I mean by drawing up the report is if they ask 
about alien rights with respect to workmen’s yen GSC Fe laws, we 
have to look up the law in the States to find out what rights an alien 
would have in those States. I think that would be clearly within our 
jurisdiction. 

OTHER LEGAL SERVICES 


Mr. Focarry. On page 14 you have 11 positions for other services. 
What are those positions? How many lawyers and how many 
clericals? 

Mr. Tyson. Page 14. I think that is nine lawyers. Some of these 
are in the field. That involves the servicing of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, the Women’s Bureau, the Bureau of Labor Standards, Mr. 
Dodson’s office, the management office, and the office of the Secretary. 
We — legal memoranda and answers to legal questions sent in 
by those bureaus and from the public to the Secretary of Labor. 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTION AND MANAGEMENT SERVICES ~ 


Mr. Fogarty. Page 15. Fifty-eight positions for executive direc- 
tion and management services. What is that? 

P Mr. Tyson. That includes our stenographic pool and our mail and 
les. 

Mr. Focarty. Will you break these 58 positions down? 

Mr. Tyson. I think you will find back here, page 21, the exact 
description of those jobs. 

Mr. Dryneny. On an organizational basis, it is 67, but on an activity 
basis, 58 positions. ‘Ten positions are in Mr. Tyson’s office. 

Mr. Fogarty. Let us break these 58 positions down. 

Mr. Tyson. One is my own job, the other is Mr. Ray, the Associate 
Solicitor, and two assistants to the Solicitor; one administrative 
officer, the librarian, and my stenographer, and Mr. Dinneny, who 
has charge of administrative work in the office; Mr. Ray’s secretary 
and the secretary to the assistants. 

The chief of the stenographic pool and assistant chief; and an 
editorial clerk, who corrects errors in citations, and so forth. Six 
GS-4 stenographers, 17 GS-3 clerk-stenographers, 7 GS-3 typists 
and 12 GS-2 typists. In the mail and file section there is a chie 
of the section and mail clerk, file clerk, seven typists, three file clerks, 
and one mail clerk, and two messengers. That is 67 positions on 
an organizational basis. I think some of these are not included in 
this statement of 58 positions. Some of the stenographers are as- 
signed to activities for particular attorneys or units in the office. 
I might say that our pool has a backlog of 1,100 Davis-Bacon cases 
that they have not been able to catch up with. We have been thinking 
about putting them on a night shift or a longer workweek. 

Mr. Focarty. We gave you additional money for that last year. 

Mr. ‘Tyson. Temporary employment, $20,000. 

Mr. Focarty. You were not able to catch up with that? 

Mr. Tyson. We have not yet. 
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As I said a moment ago, we have 1,100 cases at present in our pool. 
Mr. Dinneny. It is chiefly a recruiting job. It is difficult to get the 
typists. We will probably find more difficulty, We cannot keep these 
people when the emergency agencies are offering higher salaries. 

Mr. Focarty. How much have you spent of the amount? 

Mr. Drnneny. I do not have the exact figure on that, but with the 
exception of some vacancies in the pool our funds are being expended 
evenly on an annual basis. 

Mr. Tyson. We find 65 percent of our workload on Davis-Bacon 
cases falls in the last 6 months of the fiscal year and we have been very 
tight on that temporary money you gave us thinking the emergency 
would be even greater lneinaing in March because that is when the 
workload increases and we have been saving some for that. 

Mr. Dopson. In connection with savings in the pool, there is not a 
saving accruing because of the fact we do try to get our people to work 
overtime to get this backlog down and we have no money approved 
for overtime. 


FUNDS EXPENDED FOR OVERTIME 


Mr. Tyson. In the first 6 months of this year, I will give you a 
figure which you might be interested in. We had to pay out $1,467 for 
overtime. That was prior to January 1951. That was in the wage 
determination division and stenographic pool section. 


PERSONAL SERVICES INCREASES 


Mr. Denton. On page 3, this increase is due primarily to personal 
services ¢ 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir; for putting these people we were able to hire 
in November on an annual basis. That is the main reason it shows 
up'$28,000. We were only able to hire them in November. 

Mr. Focarry. There is $53,000 for personal services. 

Mr. Tyson. That is the amount it would take to do that. 

Mr. Fogarty. That is the people in the Wage and Hour Division of 
your office. 

Mr. Tyson. Yes, sir. They are our people. We were unable to fill 
these jobs in the first quarter of the fiscal year. We were only able 
to start hiring the new people about the first of October. In fiscal 
1952 it would be necessary to carry them a full year. 

Mr. Fogarty. Ordinarily they should have the appropriation by the 
first of July. That is when the fiscal year starts, Last year it was 
October. This is to make up that quarter which they lost. 

Mr. Tyson. You see, Mr. Denton, the Budget Bureau took away 
from us $297,000 and we are trying to have the staff we now have and 
that we have set forth in this request for a full year. 

Mr. Denton. That is not new employees? 

Mr. Tyson. We are not asking for any increase in the number of 
employees at all. 

Mr. Denton. This is an increase of about $28,000 to put the posi- 
tions on an annual basis? 

Mr. Tyson. That is right. 

Mr. Denton. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Scuwase. I do not believe I have any questions at this time, 
Mr. Chairman. 
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TRANSFER FROM FEDERAL SECURITY 


Mr. Bussey. In regard to moving the Bureau of Employees’ Com- 
pensation over to the Department of Labor from the Federal Security 
Agency under Reorganization Plan 19, it is my understanding from 
your testimony that you have absorbed that extra workload without 
asking for or putting on additional employees. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Tyson. We had some funds transferred to us from the Federal 
Security Agency. We are using those funds. We are not asking for 
any more than we have had transferred to us. 

Mr. Bussey. With those funds you would have ample help? 

Mr. Tyson. The personnel itself—Mr. Boote here was one of the 
personnel who came with them and we got the same staff they had. 

Mr. Bussey. The staff from the Federal Security have been ab- 
sorbed into your budget? 

Mr. Tyson. They are included in the figures $1,750,000. 

Mr. Bussey. They are included? 

Mr. Tyson. Yes. 


COLLECTIONS FOR THE GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Bussey. You mentioned an item of collections of $1,714,000 
for the Government in fines? 

Mr. Tyson. Fines and third-party suits. 

Mr. Bussey. Is that money under the law which goes into the Gov- 
ernment rather than the people who are bringing the suits? 

Mr. Tyson. We are collecting additional money but we did not 
include that in the figure. I have not the details here but we collect 
a lot of wages which are called liquidated damages under the Walsh- 
Healy Act but that would run into much more money. 

Mr. Bussey. That money goes to the employees? 

Mr. Tyson. Yes. The money I am talking about comes from crim- 
inal cases under the Labor Standards Act and from third-party suits 
in connection with employees’ compensation cases. Where there is 
a fine of, say 5,000, that goes into the Federal Treasury. Where 
there is a penalty of $10 a day for the employment of minor children, 
that also goes to the Government. 

In the work which Mr. Boote does and which I wish him to explain 
to you, we collect a large amount of money which goes to the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. Boorr. Many employees are injured by reasons of conditions 
outside Government. Postal employees are probably the group which 
sustains the most injuries of this kind. They get smacked up by 
automobiles and in other ways. Under the compensation law, the 
Government may require the employees to file suit so as to recoup for 
the Government from a third party. There were about 4,000 cases 
a year involving third-party liability. Our function is to handle 
these third-party cases and obtain as much recoupment as we can. 
That runs about $1,500,000 per year. Most of that money is returned 
either in cash to Uncle Sam or in the form of a credit against future 
benefits. So the amount recovered almost carried the whole Solicitor’s 
office and we cannot diminish our responsibilities without diminish- 
ing our returns. 
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Mr. Bussey. There must be expenses and damages somewhere 
along the line? 
Mr. Tyson. That is part of the expense of collecting the amount 
which we get. : 
Mr. Boorr. A very small amount is expended on court costs and 
the costs are assessed with the damages and we get those back. The 
appropriation for that is in the Bureau of Employees’ Compensation. 
The amount expended for court costs is almost negligible compared 
with that return. 
Mr. Bussey. So I take it this amount is a net collection, not a 
gross? 
Mr. Tyson. It is a gross amount. 


LOYALTY PROGRAM 


Mr. Bussey. I don’t know, Mr. Tyson, whether my question should 
be directed to you or not. Yesterday we got into a little preliminary 
discussion about the loyalty program. Would my questions be prop- 
erly put to you or to someone else ? 

Mr. Tyson, I would be glad to try to answer them if I can. I am 
on the Department loyalty board but I am not the chairman of it. 
Mr. Shane is chairman and Mr. Dodson is the other member with me 
on the board. If you ask me questions which I can answer I will be 
glad to try. 

Mr. Bussey. I have been think that situation over and wanting to 
be helpful to you men. I drafted a few questions last night. The first 
one is: Are you familiar with the provisions of Executive Order 9835 
dated March 21, 1947? 

Mr. Tyson. That is the directive setting up the Board and so forth. 
I am generally familiar with it. I have not read it in the last few 
months. : 

Mr. Bussey. I think from your preliminary remarks you have more 
or less answered this next question: Has the Department of Labor 
set up its loyalty board as provided by this Executive order and 
in accordance with the rules and regulations promulgated under that 
order ? 

Mr. Tyson. We did. We had to set it up in accordance with the 
regulations. 

Mr. Bussey. Approximately when did that Board begin to func- 
tion? 

Mr. Tyson. Prior to Executive Order 9835 we had a loyalty board 
in the Department away back about 1940, I think; and when Miss 
Perkins was there, there was a loyalty board. After she left, Judge 
Schwellenbach came in, and he created a new loyalty board. Mr. Dod- 
son, Mr. Shane, and myself were on that. 

Mr. Bussey. I am particularly interested in regard to 9835. 

Mr. Tyson. When that came out, we were made the loyalty board 
under Executive Order 9835. We had to change our rules to accord 
with the rules of the new Appeals Board when their orders came out. 

Mr. Bussey. How many Department of Labor employees were found 
to be ineligible under the provisions of that Executive order? 

Mr. Tyson. On that Mr. Shane would have the answer. He is the 
chairman and keeps all the statistics. I do not know whether Mr. 
Dodson knows or not. 
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Mr. Dopson. I do not know these figures by heart. 

Mr. Tyson. There were a few. 

Mr. Focarry. We will get Mr. Shane up here one of these days to 
answer these questions. 

Mr. Tyson. He was up here yesterday, and he is the chairman of 
the board. 

Mr. Bussey. Being new on this committee, I did not know exactly 
how things were going to develop yesterday. I was not quite prepared 
to go into the matter at that time. 

r. Fogarty. We will see that he is up here next week. 

Mr. Bussey. I would like to get some information from Mr. Shane, 
and I defer further questions at this time. 

Mr. Tyson. Mr. Busbey, in answer to your last question, I will say 
there were not a large number, but there were several. I do not know 
how to express it other than to say several. I do not know the exact 
number. 

Mr. Bussey. Just so there will not be any mystery as to my pur- 
pose in asking these questions, I am trying to get at the number of 
employees in the Department of Labor who might have been rated 
as ineligible in which you were not sustained by the Loyalty Review 
Board. 

Mr. Focarry. Would it be all right if we had them up at 10 o’clock 
Monday morning to be sure you are here then ? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. I will be here. 

Mr. Focarry. Will you have him here? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussy. And,if Mr. Tyson and Mr. Dodson would do so, I think 
they should tell him of the type of questioning he will be asked. 


RECOVERY OF FUNDS 


Mr. Denton. I would like to ask about this recovered money. 
How much is it? 

Mr. Tyson. $1,714,333. I think that is the figure. 

Mr. Denton. Of that amount, $1,500,000 was recovered by subro- 
gation cases ¢ 

Mr. Tyson. That is right. 

Mr. Denton. The Department of Justice did not handle this. Your 
Department did handle it? 

Mr. Tyson. Mr. Boote can give you the exact way they were handled 
by our office and private attorneys on our list. 

Mr. Boorr. These suits are the suits of the individual concerned. 
They have the right of action, and the Government is subrogated to 
the employee in respect of the amount recovered. The suits are 
brought by private individuals against the tort feasors. The Gov- 
ernment does not take part as a litigant. 

Many years ago the Department of Justice tried to proceed on 
assignments of this cause of action, but they soon found out Uncle 
Sam would not be given any judgments at all by many of these 
juries. Uncle Sam suing the private citizen was not just the right 
ca So they sued through the individual except in the case of 
death. 

Mr. Denton. Did you handle them on a conditional basis? 

Mr, Boore. Yes. 
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Mr. Denton. What do you pay ? 

Mr. Boore. 20 percent to 3314 percent. 

Mr. Denton. These others are fines under the Walsh-Healey Act? 

Mr. Tyson. Fines of $88,733 under the Fair Labor Standards Act 
and liquidated damages to the Treasury under the Walsh-Healey Act 
were probably $100,000. 

Mr. Denton. Does the Attorney General handles these, or do you? 

Mr. Tyson. We handle liquidated-damages cases. The fines under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act are handled through the Department 
of Justice. Of course, the district attorney and the Attorney Gen- 
eral have charge of Government litigation, but the criminal cases 
under the wage-and-hour law are worked up in our office and sent over 
to the Department of Justice and over to the district attorney. He 
asks our attorney to assist him in the processing of these criminal 
cases. 

Mr. Denton. All this money goes into the general fund of the 
Treasury ¢ 

Mr. Tyson. That is right. 

Mr. Bass. Involved in the sentence of the court, the court asks the 
employer found guilty to make the payment of back wages due. 
That amount is quite high. 

Mr. Tyson. That does not go to the Government but to employees. 

Mr. Denton. That is under the Fair Labor Standards Act? 

Mr. Bast. That is part of the sentence. It would bring the amount 
up $250,000 to $300,000. 

Mr. Denron. Is there a great deal of that now with the labor 
situation ¢ 

Mr. Bass. As Mr. Tyson indicated a moment ago, even though the 
Administrator was not able, on account of the short time since funds 
became available to train these investigators, and even though they 
are making fewer inspections than had been planned, our work load 
increased about 50 percent over its normal operations. The average 
number of inspections would be around 2,000 per month for the first 
quarter. When his new inspectors get functioning, they are expected 
to turn in 4,200 a month. Minimum-wage violations have increased 
300 percent since the 75-cent minimum was brought in. 

Mr. Denton. Under the old law you had endeavored to recover ? 

Mr. Basé. It was left to the employee. He brought his own suit. 
It was amended last year to allow the employee to do it that way or 
to ask the Administrator to sue for him. If he sued himself, he might 
get liquidated damages. He could get $200 plus $200 liquidated dam- 
ages. If he asked the Administrator to sue for him, he would only 
get $200 in back wages. 

Mr. Denton. Does that increase your workload because of this extra 
jurisdiction you have? 

Mr. Bass. It has increased our workload. As it happened, the 
original law was passed in June 1938 and the amendments became 
effective on January 25, 1950. In 1950 there were only two employees 
who filed suit. It takes quite a while for employees to find out about 
their rights. But as the employees learn about it, we get more and 
more cases. We have suits pending in the courts now, and we are 
getting more as time goes by. It will probably take a year or two. 
to get up to date. 
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Mr. Fogarty. Thank you very much, Mr. Tyson. 
Mr. Tyson. Thank you. 


Monpay, Frpruary 12, 1951. 


LoyALty ProGramM IN THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
WITNESS 
HARRIS SHANE, DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Fogarty. We have before us the director of personnel, Mr. Shane. 
Mr. Shane, a few questions were asked the other day concerning the 
loyalty program. Mr. Busbey requested that someone appear on that 
subject. I do not know that we need any formal statement from you, 
but Mr. Busbey would like to ask some questions at this time. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Chairman, I should like to correct the impression 
if anyone thought that I had an individual in mind, because I have 
no individual in mind, in the Department of Labor. It is a matter of 
over-all policy on the loyalty program. 

I make that statement so that Mr. Shane will know that I am not 
shooting at any individual in his Department. I gave Mr. Dodson a 
series of questions to give you in advance so the questions would be 
no surprise to you. 

Mr. Suanez. That is correct. 

Mr. Bussey. I wish to state that over the weekend I have formulated 
a new series of questions which, in effect, are practically the same as 
the other questions, and I shall now give Mr. Shane a copy of the new 
questions. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 9835 


Mr. Shane, are you familiar with the provisions of the President’s 
Executive Order 9835, dated March 21, 1947? 

Mr. Suane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. Has the Labor Department set up its Loyalty Board 
as provided by the Executive order and the rules and regulations 
promulgated by the Civil Service Commission Loyalty Board under 
the provisions of that order ? 

Mr. Suanr. Yes; it has, sir. May I add one statement there? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. 

Mr. Suane. Actually, there was a similar sort of board set up in 
1942 in an informal fashion to advise the then Secretary of Labor on 
cases which arose under section 9 (a) of the Hatch Act. That board 
was then formalized in 1946 by an order of Secretary Schwellenbach 
and consisted of the same officers of the Department as the present 
Loyalty Board. When the President’s Executive order was issued and 
cases began to come in under that order, the Loyalty Board was set up 
by order of the Secretary, under Executive Order 9835. 

Mr. Bussey. When did your Loyalty Board begin to function ? 

Mr. Suane. Our Loyalty Board began to function in its present 
form in May of 1948 when the Secretary’s general order was !ssued. 

Mr. Bussey. By its present form, you mean under the Executive 
Order 9835 ? 

Mr. Sane. That is correct. Previously it was called the Committee 
on Employee Investigations. It was called the Loyalty Board under 
9835. 
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FULL FIELD INVESTIGATIONS 


Mr. Bussry. How many full field investigations of employees of 
the Labor Department have been referred to your Loyalty Board ? 

Mr. Suane. There is a total of 158 full field investigations. May 
I break that down? 

Mr. Bussey. I should be glad to have you break it down. 

Mr. Suane. That represents the cases of 143 employees plus 14 cases 
which were reopened—that is, supplemental reports—plus one case, 
which was the case of an applicant for an excepted position in the 
Department, making a total of 158. However, we lost jurisdiction 
of 16 of those cases, some of them at the time that the Employment 
Service was transferred out of the Department. 

Mr. Bussey. How many of those cases have been adjudicated ? 

Mr. Suane. 116 adjudicated; 16, as I mentioned, aa by loss of 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. Busrry. As to those 16 that you lost, were those cases that 
were transferred to some other agency? 

Mr. Suane. Most of them, sir, were in the United States Employ- 
ment Service, and the whole Bureau was transferred out, in August 
of 1948. We lost the whole Bureau. 

Mr. Bussey. That was under the Reorganization Act at that time? 

Mr. Dopson. That was an appropriation act that transferred the 
Employment Service out of the Department. Then it was later trans- 
fered back into the Department. 

Mr. Bussey. The 116 cases that your committee adjudicated did 
not include the 16 over which you lost jurisdiction ¢ 

Mr. Suane. No, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. Losing those 16 cases out of 158 on which a full field 
investigation was made leaves 26 that have not been adjudicated 
according to my figures; is that correct ? 

Mr. Suane. That is not quite correct, sir. There are 13 pending 
vases and 13 more have been separated from the Service, making that 
total of 26. 

Mr. Bussey. In other words, the balance of cases at the present 
time that have not been adjudicated numbers 13? 

Mr. Suane. That is correct. 

Mr. Bussey. In your Department ? 

Mr. Suane. Yes, sir; that is correct. All these figures are as of 
February 1, which is the date of our latest report. 

Mr. Bussey. What is holding up the 13 cases? 

Mr. Suane. Some of those are in various stages of process of adju- 
dication. I think in some of them we have asked for additional 
investigation, additional material from the FBI. I do not think there 
is any one answer to the question. As TI recall, there have been a num- 
ber of them on which we have asked for more information, and others 

are in the process either of our getting a reply from an interrogatory 
sent an employee or awaiting determination. 7 
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CASE PROCESSING TIME 


Mr. Bussey. As to the 13 cases, what has been the average length 
of time that they have been in the process of adjudication ? 

Mr. Suane. I am sorry; I do not know that, sir. I do have a figure 
that of the 13; 4 have been pending under 60 days, and 10 have been 
pending over 60 days. 

Mr. Bussey. Of the 10, would you say that there are any that have 
been pending as long as a year? 

Mr. Suane. Yes; I believe there is one, where we had asked for 
further information, which had not been adjudicated. I think there is 
only one, though. That is, to the best of my memory. 

Mr. Bussey. In that particular case, what would you estimate the 
length of time that it has been in the process of adjudication ? 

Mr. Suane. I should think over a year, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. What is the average number of days per case necessary 
for adjudication, counting from the time you receive the FBI report 
until you reach a decision within the agency ? 

Mr. Suane. I am sorry, I do not have that with me. I will be glad 
to supply the answer for the record. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Chairman, would it be agreeable to you if he sup- 
plies that information to be inserted in the record at this point, please ? 

Mr. Fogarty. Certainly. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 

An average of 147.3 days elapsed between the receipt of the report of the Fed- 


eral Bureau of Investigation and the decision of the Department in the 116 cases 
in which adjudication has been completed. 


INELIGIBLE EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Bussey. How many employees were found to be ineligible by 


your loyalty board under the provisions of Executive Order No. 9835? 


Mr. Suane. By our loyalty board six were found to be ineligible. 
However, five employees in addition resigned after preference of 
charges or the issuance of a written interrogatory ; seven resigned after 
we received the investigation report but before any preliminary deter- 
mination was made. 

Re Bussey. That left six the board, in its judgment, declared in- 
eligible. 

Mr. Suane. That is correct, sir. I would not want to leave the im- 
pression necessarily that these seven that resigned after we received 
a report but’ before we took any action were going to be ineligible. 
I just do not know. But when a man resigns after a letter of prefer- 
ence of charges, that puts a different face on it. 

Mr. Bussey. How many of the six employees who were found to be 
ineligible by your loyalty board have been removed ? 

Mr. Suane. One, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. The remaining five, I take it, are still employed by 
the Department of Labor ? 

Mr. Suane. No, sir; one is not; one has since left. 

Mr. Bussey. Did he voluntarily resign ? 

Mr. Suane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussry. Did that one transfer to another agency of the Gov- 
ernment ¢ 
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Mr. Suane. Yes, sir; he did, after a favorable determination had 
been made, however, on his case on appeal, sir. 


DISPOSITION OF CASES BY LOYALTY REVIEW BOARD 


Mr. Buspry. I am going to get to that in a minute. How many 
ineligible ratings were appealed to the Loyalty Review Board of the 
Civil Service Commission ! 

Mr. SuHane. Four, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. What is the average number of days per case in ap- 

eals to the Loyalty Review Board, counting from the time that the 
yalty Review Board was advised of an appeal up to and including 
the time you received a decision from the Loyalty Review Board ? 

Mr. Suane. I am sorry, I do not have that figure, sir. I would be 
glad to supply that for the record, too. | 
- Mr. Bussey. I would appreciate it if you would and I ask permis- 
sion of the chairman to have that information inserted in the hearings 
at this point, please. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 

An average of 166.3 days elapsed between the time that our records show the 
loyalty board was advised of the appeal and the time a decision was received from 
the Loyalty Review Board. 

How many of the ineligible cases processed by your loyalty board 
were reversed by the Loyalty Review Board? 

Mr. Suane. Three, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. Would you mind telling us what happened in the 
fourth case? Is that still pending? 

Mr. Sane. No, sir; the Department was sustained by the Loyalty 
Review Board and the employee was dismissed. 

Mr. Bussey. Have you taken any further action on the cases in 
which the Department of Labor Loyalty Board arrived at an ineligi- 
bility rating, which were later reversed by the Loyalty Review Board? 

Mr. Suane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. That would pertain to those three cases you mentioned ? 

Mr. Suane. Yes, sir. On two of the three we requested that the 
Loyalty Review Board reconsider its decision and we did not put the 
man back to work until the Loyalty Review Board reported to us 
that they had reconsidered their decision and had reaffirmed their 
decision to reverse us. I might mention that that will put this average 
number of days that the case was pending before the Review Board 
in question 12 away up, because when we got the decision reversed, we 
asked for a reconsideration which caused more delay. We did not 
put the man back until after we had been informed in two cases that 
they had sustained—or reaffirmed—their reversal. Also, in all cases 
where we have been reversed we have asked the FBI to bring up to 
date and we will keep current the investigation reports of any activi- 
ties of these employees. Iam sure that the employees have been fairly 
well insulated within the Department, too. 

Mr. Bussey. I take it, due to the fact that you asked the Loyalty 
Review Board to reconsider these two cases—it was two cases, is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Suane. Yes, sir. 





Mr. Bussey. That in the interim you must have received additional 
information regarding these two individuals? 

Mr. SuHane. No, sir; we had not. 

Mr. Bussey. You asked the Loyalty Review Board to reconsider 
on the evidence that was originally presented ? 

Mr. Suane. Yes, sir. Of course, I was not present and no one from 
the Department was present at the appeal hearing and we were not 
familiar with the details of the appeal hearing. But we felt that we 
should ask for reconsideration of those two cases. 

Mr. Bussey. During the appeal of these three individuals, did the 
panel of the Loyalty Review Board hearing these appeals at any 
time ask you or any one of your board to appear to testify in regard 
to your evidence on which you rated these individuals ineligible ? 

Mr. Suane. No, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. In other words, they took it on the record that went 
up? 

Mr. Suane. That is correct, sir. I am not sure about this, but I 
think that at some point in the loyalty program there was provision 
made for the lower board, our board, to write an opinion on the 
cases and I think that provision was not there on the first two cases 
that we handled, but in the last case there was an opinion in the file. 
But we were not asked to appear. 

Mr. Bussry. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say at this point in 
the hearings that I have asked Mr. Taber, the ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Appropriations Committee, to consider having someone 
on the various subcommittees ask the various chairmen of the loyalty 
boards within the agencies this series of questions. I have prepared 
this series of questions with the idea in mind of trying to ascertain the 
percentage of cases that have been declared ineligible in the various 
agencies of our Government and then reversed by the Loyalty Review 
Board, because I think that very important in the whole loyalty 
program. 


CONFIDENTIAL NATURE OF LOYALTY PROCEEDINGS 


Mr. Shane, would you furnish this committee the names of the 
employees found to be ineligible under the provisions of the loyalty 

rogram, in which the findings were later reversed by the Loyalty 

eview Board? I do not mean for the record of the hearings, but 
for the information of the committee. 

Mr. Suane. I am sorry, sir; but under the provisions of the Presi- 
dent’s directive of March 13, 1948, we cannot furnish that information. 

Mr. Bussry. Would you read that provision of the President’s 
directive into the record at this point, please ? 

Mr. Suane. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


DIRECTIVE OF Marcu 13, 1948—CoNripENTIAL Status OF EMPLOYEE LOYALTY 
‘RecorDs 


MEMORANDUM TO ALL OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES IN THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH OF THE 
GOVERN MENT 


The efficient and just administration of the employee loyalty program, under 
Executive Order No. 9835 of March 21, 1947, requires that reports, records, and 
files relative to the program be preserved in strict confidence. This is necessary 
in the interest of our national security and welfare, to preserve the confidential 
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character and sources of information furnished, and to protect Government per- 
sonnel against the dissemination of unfounded or disproved allegations. It is 
necessary also in order to insure the fair and just disposition of loyalty cases. 

For these reasons, and in accordance with the long-established policy that 
reports rendered by the Federal Bureau of Investigation and other investigative 
agencies of the executive branch are to be regarded as confidential, all reports, 
records, and files relative to the loyalty of employees or prospective employees 
(including reports of such investigative agencies), shall be maintained in con- 
fidence, and shall not be transmitted or disclosed except as required in the effici- 
ent conduct: of business. 

Any subpena or demand or request for information, reports, or files of the 
nature described, received from sources other than those persons in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government who are entitled thereto by reason of their official 
duties, shall be respectfully declined, on the basis of this directive, and the sub- 
pena or demand or other request shall be referred to the Office of the President 
for such response as the President may determine to be in the public interest in 
the particular case. There shall be no relaxation of the provisions of this direc- 
tive except with my express authority. 

This directive shall be published in the Federal Register. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

Tue Wuire House, March 13, 1948. 


REQUEST FOR FURTHER INVESTIGATION BY THE FBI 


Mr. Bussey. Have you ever had occasion to request the FBI to make 
a further investigation in the case of any Department of Labor 
employee who had been previously cleared either by your loyalty 
board or by the Loyalty Review Board ? 

Mr. Suane. Yes, sir. As I have mentioned, in all cases where we 
were reversed by the Loyalty Review Board, we asked the FBI report 
to be brought up to date. I do not recall whether there have been any 
other employees; I think not, but I would rather check that. 

(Norr.—A check shows there was one additional case. ) 

Mr. Bussey. Does the FBI automatically inform you of any new 
information that comes into their files regarding these employees on 
whose cases the Loyalty Review Board has reversed your board ? 

Mr. Suane. Yes, sir; that is my understanding. Actually, of 
course, the FBI informs us of any adverse information on any em- 
ployee automatically. I think in requesting that the report be brought 
up to date we perhaps went a little beyond that automatic process. 
We asked that they make a further check. But if there is any adverse 
information that the FBI turns up on an employee that has already 
been processed, say 2 years ago, still they bring it to our attention. 


PROPOSED CHANGE OF STANDARDS 


Mr. Bussey. For your information and in an attempt to strengthen 
not only your hand but the hands of all the loyalty boards in all the 
agencies of the Government, I am asking for time in the House today 
to make a speech on this loyalty investigation program under the 
Executive Order 9835 and thereby attempt to point out the weakness 
of the entire loyalty program. I am asking for the time today be- 
cause I received information Saturday that the entire Loyalty Review 
Board is going to have a meeting tomorrow and I am hopeful that they 
will unanimously make a demand upon the President to change one 
sentence in the standards under which they now have to operate, which 
ties their hands in sustaining agencies such as yours. I would like to 
read the one paragraph under the Executive Order 9835, which is 
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i. 1, part 5, of the standards set up in that Executive order 
under which the Loyalty Review Board now has to operate. 

The standard for the refusal of employment or the removal from employment 
in an executive department or agency on grounds relating to loyalty shall be that 
on all evidence reasonable grounds exist for belief that the person involved is 
disloyal to the Government of the United States. 

You will see by that sentence that they use the present tense— 
“is disloyal.” And it is for that reason that cases like that of William 
Remington and others that come before the peg Review Board 
get by and agencies are reversed. In many cases, like the William 

emington case, the Loyalty Review Board said: The case in question 
or the person in question is not presently disloyal to the Government 
of the Pnited States. 

You can see that a man can be ever so disloyal for years and years 
and when he brings his appeal to the Loyalty Review Board, if he can 
at that time prove to the satisfaction of the panel hearing his case 
that he is presently loyal to the Government of the United States, his 
past record makes no difference in their evaluation of that man for 
employment in the Government. 

rankly, it has been my considered opinion that to be an employee 
of the Government is a privilege, not a right, and I am in hopes that 
something will be done to correct this joker in the standards estab- 
lished by the President. 

I pe F like to ask Mr. Shane, after my remarks, if he, as chairman 
of the loyalty board of the Department of Labor, would concur in my 
efforts along this line? 

Mr. SHane. Congressman Busbey, in my own experience, I have not 
run up against the kind of thing you mention. Of course, my expe- 
rience has been rather limited, to one agency. It seems to me there 
has been a reasonable presumption that if a man has a long history of 
disloyalty, he is still disloyal. Now, that may be just because I have 
had a relatively few number of cases in the total, but if a man has a 
history of being disloyal to his country, it is pretty hard for me to 
see why he is still not disloyal, unless there is something concrete 
offered. 

Mr. Bussey. May I say that I agree with you entirely and if that 
yardstick had been followed we would not have all these cases that I 
assure you are coming up within the next 12 months, where the Loy- 
alty Review Board has reversed the decision of agencies and the people 
are still on the Federal payroll. We would not be in this trouble if 
they had adhered to the yardstick as testified to by Mr. Arthur S. 
Flemming, of the Civil Service Commission, before a subcommittee of 
this Appropriations Committee on December 12, 1940, when he said: 
“All doubts are resolved in favor of the Government.” Now, you 
know and I know that all doubts have not been resolved in favor of 
the Government on these disloyalty cases and if they had been we 
would not be in the predicament we are in today. 
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Mr. Suan. May I make one other comment? I think one part of 
the sentence you read, sir, that was taken seriously by us and, so far as 
I know, by other agencies, is that “reasonable grounds exist for the 
belief.” The standard is reasonable grounds exist for the belief. It 
is not that the belief must be proved beyond all reasonable doubt. Ii 
is the sort of reverse of that. All you have to do in order to find 
a man disloyal is to have aaah grounds for belief that he is 
disloyal. You do not have to prove he is disloyal beyond a reasonable 
doubt. So that it is weighted in favor of the Government, in that 
situation. 

Mr. Bussey. I take it that is the standard under which your Board 
acted and you must have found reasonable doubt in the mind of your 
Board on these three cases that were appealed to the Loyalty Review 
Board ? 

Mr. Suane. In any case in which we made an adverse decision, we 
felt that there were reasonable grounds for that belief; yes, sir. Al- 
though, as I say, I am not familiar with the hearing before the Appeals 

oard. 

Mr. Bussey. But, do you not see what happens when they appeal to 
the Loyalty Review Board? In the case of the three individuals out 
of your Department and also that of Mr. William Remington, they go 
on this one sentence here. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Denton. Could you tell us the nature of the work that these 
three employees did? Would you be able to do that? 

Mr. SuHane. I am sorry; under the President’s directive I cannot 
talk about work assignments. I will say this, sir. As I pointed out, 
the ones we have been reversed on are well insulated. 

Mr. Denton. They are what? 

Mr. Suane. They are well insulated. 

Mr. Denton. Were they major positions or minor positions? 
Mr. Suane. Minor to medium. 

Mr. Fogarry. Thank you very much, Mr. Shane. 
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YOUTH EMPLOYMENT 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Funds available for obligation 








1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
Apprapsiobion 66: GG... 5.5 ncn den ccdesanencewonst nt $611, 500 $714, 000 $766, 000 
‘Transferred to “Salaries and pone, Office of Secretary of 
Labor” pursuant to Public Law 141. __._--........-.-.---- —800 


‘Transferred from ‘‘Salaries and expenses, Bureau of ——. 
ees’ Compensation pursuant to Reorganization Plan No. 
A RS EEE SE Ie Ge ee Seep SEAS RTS 

Adjusted appropriation or estimate 

Unobligated balance, estimated savings 

Savings under sec. 1214 


Ciboetinnn Peaen nr se oh Sao te Ze 
Comparative transfer from ‘‘Salaries and expenses, Bureau of 


















































Employees’ Compensation”. .........,.....-...-.-.-.-.-- 46, 400 8S Rae Pe 
ate lr mi nnn oa ake cain tmn peictaieinnn 656, 864 766, 000 766, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
Reimbursements for services performed. -.-......-.....---.-.-- 14, 427 20, 000 20, 000 
cis cect sndhetibbmaneknhepisecaeund 671, 291 786, 000 786, 000 
Obligations by activities 
Description 1950 actual] | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
1. Development and promotion of sound labor laws and labor 
practices: 
(a) Safe working conditions... _................-.-.---.--- $234, 865 $277, 982 $277, 982 
(b) Youth employment 104, 422 117, 314 117,314 
sn ee ak enie 35, 328 48, 055 48, 055 
(d) Employment of physic: ally handicapped Fhe 61, 159 72, 130 72, 130 
(e) Other labor legislation and administration _- 121, 767 144, 760 144, 760 
2. Registration of labor union data________. SK TET 35, 261 37, 962 37, 962 
3. Executive direction and management serv ices __ 64, 062 67, 797 7, 797 
ns ID So ca. cw nkconndatabhastaseee 656, 864 766, 000 766, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
3. Executive direction and management services...._.......-- 14, 427 20, 000 20, 000 
PE Sits an hdc dns os cwanebhekueaesosaases 671, 291 786, 000 736, 000 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 





Total number of permanent positions. _.___................-- 131 136 136 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions.____...........-_-- 2 2 2 
Average number of all employees. ---_........--....-.-- at SEL 114 135 132 
Personal] service obligations: P & 
Permanent positions ____.._.-........-.-- Pint dSalo whsihes athe 537, 060 647, 450 644, 935 
Part-time and temporary positions___._............-.._-.-..- 4, 121 4, 470 4, 470 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base ._-_--__.___- eh es sg bayer ees bined 2, 300 
Total personal service obligations. _._..........._.._-- 543, 354 651, 920 651, 705 








DIRECT ORLIGATIONS 




















Oe ee Ras ee ae, ae a ee ae 532, 927 636, 920 636, 705 
ee orn accel aocacvagouuwasanmen 38, 381 53, 600 53, 600 
OB Derintion OF things. | se so ecb ec. 2, 109 2, 365 2, 365 
ee i nonedenensabacuee 4, 954 6, 400 6, 400 
06 Printing and reproduction _____. Eee 58, 103 48, 000 48, 000 
07 Other contractual services_.___._..._.........-._--.----. 3, 115 5, 500 5, 500 
08 Supplies and materials_...............--- pk lpn ar 7, 186 9, 800 9, 800 
Re Gd. Goku eee oo sc ee saa 10, 089 3, 200 3, 200 
Be Fe ea lacdnen i WEES 215 430 

Tn re GUI aon cin ne wca ddd bude secee 656, 864 766, 000 | 766, 000 

REIMBURSABLE ORLIGATIONS LP teeare OM 

Gh PNMOMAR OOP VIGNE. 5s Se os ao oc Est eee 3 10, 427 15, 000 15, 000 
EE ee ie Aa ae Pe ae 4, 000 5, 000 5, 000 

Total reimbursable obligations........................-- 14, 427 20, 000 20, 000 

EE Se EE) Ee nee Pee See 671, 201 736, 000 3 786, 000 














: Mr. Focarry. The committee has before it the Bureau of Labor 
Standards. Mr. Connolly, do you have a statement? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Connotiy. I would like to follow the usual policy where I make 
a very short statement and let each of the chiefs make a statement and 
then answer any questions which might come up from the committee. 

We are not asking for any increases in our program as you will 
note, but we have been. working with other agencies in attempting 
to develop it to the point where it can serve the increased demands 
made upon it by the stepping up of our defense program. 

Now, while we believe that this is a very important peacetime 
activity, it becomes more important in times such as the present 
defense emergency. 

We have talked to the Defense Department and have made an agree- 
ment with them that we will handle industrial safety work between 
our two agencies, 

Mr. Foearry. If I may interrupt for the benefit of the new members 
of the committee, I think it might be well to briefly state just what 
your activity is in the Department of Labor. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE BUREAU 


Mr. Connotiy. Our activity first is safety under the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Act, and under the Longshoremen’s and 
Harbor Workers’ Act. We have a safety section there. 
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Our work is purely promotional. We work with the State Depart- 
ments of labor that have responsibility for industrial health and 
safety within the State. 

Mr. Marks has charge of these detailed programs which I will not 
go into at this time. ct is well to make clear that all our activities 
are with the States and that we have no Federal operation other than 
under those two Federal laws, the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Work- 
ers’ Act and the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act which have 
been transferred to our Bureau in the past year. They are the only 
Federal responsibilities we have and even these are largely promo- 
tional. 

We hope to extend our program of cooperation with the States. We 
are talking about that now with the State of California. All our ac- 
tivities are geared that way. We train factory inspectors and put on 
Ym industry programs. The State picks out a high-hazard in- 

ustry and we put on the special industry program and they take on 
from there and do the program of that particular industry. We do 
not go into any plants in the State unless asked to go in by the States 
who have the responsibility and then it is only to advise them on what 
should be done in that particular activity. 

We have seven divisions in our Bureau, including the union regis- 
tration functions under the Taft-Hartley Act, the President’s Commit- 
tee for Employment of the Handicapped, industrial safety and health, 
labor legislation and child labor. All of our work is with and through 
the States and only upon request of the States. As you hear our pro- 
om today, you will see the requests made by the different States and 

ifferent services we have rendered to the States. 

Now, I would like to have Mr. Marks tell you about our safety 
program. 

FUNDS AVAILABLE 


Mr. Fogarry. You had available for 1951 $714,000? 

Mr. Connotty. Yes. 

Mr. Focarty. Under section 1214 of the Budget Bureau took off 
$21,000 of that? 

Mr. Connotiy. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. You have in addition a transfer from the Bureau 
of Employees’ Compensation for safety promotion functions, $72,000 ? 

Mr. Conno.iy. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. What are you doing with that? 

Mr. Connotiy. What are we doing with the $72,000? 

Mr. Focarry. Yes. 

Mr. Connotiy. That is to carry on the safety functions provided 
for in the Longshoremen’s and cher Workers’ and the Federal 
Employees’ Compensation Acts. These acts place the responsibility 
upon the Secretary of Labor for seeing that safe practices are applied 
in all places that the acts cover. 

Mr. Focarty. So that that $72,000 you have gives you a total appro- 
priation for 1951 of $766,000? 

Mr. Connotiy. That is right. 

Mr. Foearry. And you are asking in fiscal 1952 for $766,000? 

Mr. Connotiy. That is right, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Focarry. The la allocation in your Bureau is for safety 
work and that is under Mr. Marks, $277,982, which is the same as you 
had in 1951? 

Mr. Connotiy. That is right. 

Mr. Fogarty. Where did you take off this $20,000 that the Bureau of 
the Budget eliminated ? : 

Mr. Connotxy. I think it came out of lapses. 

Mr. Focarty. Mr. Marks, will you proceed ? 


SAFETY WORK 


Mr. Marks. I will try not to be too detailed but at the same time 
to give the new members a clear picture of our functions. 

At the outset it would be profitable to consider the injury rate chart 
I have here. It is a kind of yardstick which we use to determine the 

extent of accomplishment and the needs for future planning. I believe 
the significant thing here is found in the three time areas you find 
shown on this map. 

At the beginning of the defense period of the last war and durin 
the conflict, you will notice in this [indicating on chart] red shaded 
area that our injury rates rose quite substantially. At the peak of 
the last World War the Safety Division of our Bureau and all groups 
in the country buckled down and brought it to a low level by the close 
of the war years. . 

Then we had a relaxation of most of these safety efforts. Private 
employers who did away with their safety departments found as a 
result of that after the close of the last war there began to be an up- 
swing throughout the country. 

In 1946 our current program picked up and has been most active. 
The activities that began at that time, in the main, have been con- 
tinued. 

The injuries for the calendar year 1950 were actually lower than 
the rates before World War II which was the lowest point in 11 years. 
During this last calendar year the trend has not continued down. It is 
not increasing to a very alarming degree but at a point—coinciding 
with the beginning of the Korean difficulties—we find a gradual in- 
crease in the injury rate. I will discuss later some of the factors which 
we think have caused that. 

Based on our best judgment, we feel that at the end of this calendar 
year, from preliminary estimates of the Bureau of Statistics, the 
rate will be about 2 percent higher than the low rate we achieved 
by the end of 1949. All of this means that something has to be done to 
counter this upward trend. 

All through our functions, we are trying to redesign and realine the 
kind of services we have so we can do a basic job, particularly in de- 
fense and essential civilian industries. The injury rate will probably 
continue to increaase as the conflict goes on. It cannot be held entirely 
in check. Our job is to hold it down as low as we can because we are 
at a point now where the rate is reasonably good. 

For the benefit of committee members I may point out that in manu- 
facturing the injury rate is a constant used by safety engineers. It 
expresses the number of injuries per 1,000,000 man-hours of work. 

Mr. Bussey. May I ask a question on that? Your graph I take it 
is on a percentage basis? 
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Mr. Marks. That is correct. The number of injuries per million 
mon-hours. That is, the total man-hours expesure for an industrial 
singe for the State or the Nation as a whole and considering the num- 

r of injuries that produced a loss of time. That is used as a yard- 
stick and considered as the American safety standard. These rates 
quoted apply to the manufacturing industry only. 


SAFETY TRAINING COURSES 


One of our basic functions is safety training courses. This chart 
shows you the broad spread of coverage in the States. 

Our training courses are in three categories: First of all, a basic 
series of five classes which take 30 hours apiece and are normally 
given in the State at intervals of one each 4 or 5 months. The States 
normally complete five classes every 2 years—150 hours of instruction. 
We feel that basic instruction is reasonably adequate to bring new 
inspectors up to the level of competency the States want for industrial 
safety service. 

This chart represents the States where we had courses in fiscal 
1950—the current courses in operation now or will be completed by 
the end of the fiscal year and those for 1951. The total for each year 
includes courses at the beginning, the middle stage, and those which 
will be completed. 

At the end of these courses we award a certificate. For each of the 
five basic courses, cards of recognition, are also awarded. I might 
add this to our comments on training classes. Some years ago those 
were entirely restricted to training for the State personnel, but as 
time went on we found the commissioners themselves wanted other 
people to participate. They asked us if they could do that and we 
agreed to it. Whether there are 15 or 25 people makes no difference 
as far as our teaching schedule is concerned. ‘loday, I know of no 
State where courses are being given where management, labor, and 
insurance men are not also invited to come in. 

Mr. Denton. What are the different colors? 

Mr. Marks. The colors on these maps are merely for identification. 

Mr. Denton. What do the white ones represent ! 

Mr. Marks. Those States not having courses. All of the colored 
States had courses in 1950. All of those blue-colored States had 
courses in 1951 and‘all of the red-colored States will have courses in 
1952 on the basis of present requests. We merely choose the colors to 
show the different groups of States participating. 

This chart shows a breakdown of the types of courses for the 3 
years. In 1950,22. During the current year, 24. And in 1952 we esti- 
mate 28 on the basis of requests. 


ADVANCED TRAINING 


We found last year many States wanted advance training material 
and requested special courses such as for the chemical industry, the 
electrical field, and construction. This year we are offering three 
advanced courses where one single subject will be given over a 30-hour 
period, 

So, you will see this advanced training will be expanded to six 
States that have asked for advanced work and we have been able to 
adapt our three courses. 
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Next year we feel that since labor safety courses have been largely 
developed we can assist in the instruction of 10 courses and we already 
have that many requests. 


SPECIAL INDUSTRY PROGRAMS 


The next major function we have is the development of special in- 
dustry programs. Basically, in order to do a real safety job, it is 
necessary to consider specific hazards in various kinds of work based 
upon a sound and broad knowledge. We have developed a new tech- 
nique for preparing materials and assisting States to put on a 6 months’ 
pilot program which they may carry on themselves. Our function 
in that is first to develop the engineering surveys of typical plants 
within an industry, prepare engineering flow charts and educational 
releases which the commissioners may send to these plants, one each 
month. And we assist the State in training people to go out to these 
plants and do a good promotional job on this type of program. 

Mr. Focarry. When you have done that in one State and one indus- 
try, why is it necessary to do the same thing in the same industry in 
each State ? 

Mr. Marks. For the most part, it is not necessary to re-do a program. 
In the case of a machine shop the data is useful in every State without 
any particular change on our part. 

But there are certain industries, such as lumber and logging, where 
we develop it for one State and then have to redesign parts of that 
program to fit local needs in another State. We developed a program 


- for Tennessee for lumbering and logging where most of the time the 


timber cut rarely exceeds 28 inches. Idaho and Oregon timber runs 
4or5 feet. Therefore we do need to change some of the original engi- 
neering data and have to make new surveys. For the most part, we 
can use the same program. 

This second chart shows the same program by States and the par- 
ticular industry they have selected for this program. The initial de- 
termination of what industry is to be studied for the program is a 
matter for the Commissioner of Labor to decide. We merely provide 
the technical material. 

This calendar year we will have 18 States engaged in a total of 22 
programs and for 1952 about the same as already scheduled. 


DEVELOPMENT OF CODES AND STANDARDS 


For the remaining portion of our activities we have broken this 
down into four divisions of technical service which we provide. First 
of all, the development of codes and standards, which is a long-term 
operation we have engaged in; and helping on advisory work for 
public and private groups in that field. 

Mr. Focarry. What have you accomplished in your work on a 
minimum set of standards in the country as a whole? 

Mr. Marks. I think Mr. Connolly would like to speak on that. We 
have formulated what is considered by most of our leading States 
to be acceptable minimum safety standards. They will be published 
and promulgated. They represent a brief digest of safety standards 
in most important areas that affect manufacturing industries. These 
standards have been completed. The States have given us all their 
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suggestions and have approved the draft, and it has been through the 
Government Printing Office and the proofs checked. We expect it 
to be published and distributed by the Wage and Hour Division and 
will be available in the next 30 days. 

Mr. Focarty. Will you see that Mr. Keefe gets one? 

Mr. Connaty. I certainly will. I was going to say that request 
came from this committee. It took a little time to do it. We had to 
clear it with many people. We think we have real standards and we 
will certainly see that every member of the committee gets a copy, too. 

Mr. Foaarry. Mr. Keefe was very interested. 


ENGINEERING STUDIES 


Mr. Marks. Another important function is the engineering studies. 
The States usually need help. We have listed here what was com- 
pleted during 1950 and what we are undertaking in the current year 
and what will take place in 1952 as far as we can anticipate. 

Special State services are often given. We have the task of helping 
them on unusual services where the Commissioner wants our opinion 
along with his own to settle safety problems. We have been able to 
provide that service for many States. 


HAZARDOUS OCCUPATION ORDERS 


Finally determination of hazardous occupations for minors. The. 


chart indicates the major orders promulgated and completed for 1950. 


Others are contemplated for the current fiscal year. is chart shows - 


age for 1952, but the war situation may require a change because, 
ike the rest of the program, this activity may need to be redesigned 
to cover defense needs. 


FEDERAL EMPLOYEE SAFETY WORK 


This very briefly rounds out the major technical services of our 
division. As Mr, Connolly pointed out, we have within our bureau 
safety-promotion activities under the Employees’ Compensation Act 
as authorized by the Federal Compensation Act, and the Longshore- 
men’s and Harbor Workers’ Act. It is about the same as the rest of 
our program. That is, a job of promotion in all Federal establish- 
ments and a job of service and assistance to longshore work and har- 
bor operations and in ship-repair work as well. 

This program is still a little new to us but we have already found 
out that it will be possible to accelerate that service by integrating it 
with all the regular functions in the Bureau and making available 
all of our reguiar training programs. 

This chart indicates, and I think it is significant, the tremendous 
increase in cost that the Federal Government will have to bear pg 
the current year and the next fiscal year; and the increased cost o 
$33,000,000 is enough justification for us to step up the service and 
io try to cut down on the Federal accident rates. This last chart 
shows the types of activity that these safety people are engaged in 
doing. 

In 1950 they visited approximately 350 Federal establishments. 
That figure, because of the increase in personnel which was granted 
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and transferred to the Bureau last year will make it possible to raise 
that to at. least 450 and to continue that number for 1952. These 
are the types of safety educational work which our technicians render 
to Federal establishments and longshoring groups. 


PRESIDENT’S CONFERENCE ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY 


Again, this is quite detailed and I thought the committee would 
rather ask questions than have me go into all the details. 

The last major service, as all of you know, is the task of promoting 
and servicing the President’s Conference on Industrial Safety which 
gives us opportunity to work with every group that has a stake in 
safety and to spread the gospel of safety. 

As a result of the President’s original conference there have been 
20 States that have held their own governor’s conference or plan to 
do so during the current year. Three of these have held two confer- 
ences. Some of you know about the President’s traffic conferences 
and similar activities within the States. This is a somewhat similar 
conference only it deals with industrial safety. We, in the Bureau 
of Labor Standards, work with the various technical committees and 
with the States themselves in the organization of their governor’s 
conferences. 1 think that just about covers the field. 

Mr. Connotiy. I wish you would mention the two movies. 

Mr. Marks. Asa result of the President’s conference and our efforts 
in the field, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer has created two short subjects in 
which industrial safety is treated in such a manner as to tell a good 
story. They have entertainment value and carry out the view of the 
President’s conference. .Both of these pictures give full credit to 
the cooperative effort carried out between M-G-M and the Department 
of Labor in these productions. It costs us nothing and they are 
getting Nation-wide distribution. It is an excellent example of how ~ 
we are getting other groups to invest thousands of dollars without 
any cost to the Government. 

If there are questions on the remainder of the program, I shall be 
glad to answer them. 

Mr. Bussey. Are these two movies in the files of the Department 
of Labor? 

Mr. Marks. As yet they are not. The arrangement with the motion 
picture company gives the company the right to use them exclusively 
through their regular theaters for the first 9 or 10 months. After that 
we have the right to use them for loan to the States. The first pic- 
ture was released the last of September and we expect to have copies 
in the next 60 or 90 days. The second picture should be available by 
next fall. 

Mr. Conno.iy. I might add another very significant thing. The 
Association of Casualty and Surity Companies did an advertising job 
for us in which they circulated all the newspapers with six basic ads 
which hit on safety. The newspapers took them into the field and 
had some subscriber pay for the ad that was run in the paper. 

We did not have a clipping service of our own, and I do not know 
how many pages there were used, but the association estimates the 
program obtained about $3,000,000 worth of free advertising. They 
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did that on their own. The association said they were preparing to 
use $75,000 of their own funds. It did not cost the Federat Govern- 
ment a penny. It is significant to see the wide range of people who 

aid for this—sometimes a little corner store and sometimes big 
industries paid to have the ad appear. e felt very proud about 
it. It was ‘another way of getting across our story of the 10,000,000 
accidents that have happened in the last 5 years. I think less than 
1 percent have been from law violations. So, the job is chiefly pro- 
motional. We have to get the story right down to the bench and we 
‘are trying to do that with the least possible expense to the’ Federal 
Government. 


Cuttp Lasor AND YoutH EmpioyMent Dtviston 


Mr. Fogarry. Miss Johnson, you are Chief of the Child Labor Divi- 
sion. You are asking for the same amount in 1952, $117,000. 

Miss Jounson. We are carrying forward our regular program ac- 
tively and are prepared to do the things which come from the use of 
young people in jobs and the labor shortages ahead of us. We know 
that millions more will be working and we are working to see that 
conditions will be set up to see they do a good job and not create 
headaches for employers, and to see that their services are used in 
part time and vacation jobs without drawing them out of school by 
the inducements of the pay envelope. 

The Navy Department called for our help in developing a stay-in- 
school movement because they are anxious that their recruits be high- 
school graduates to avoid a supply of individuals coming to them 
without adequate education. We are anxious to see that there is a 
balance of good standards in this question of jobs for young people. 

Our work carries forward through the States on the issuance of 
' certificates of proof of age. There are increasing problems as new 
employers are using youngsters under State laws and the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. I think that gives the highlights of our efforts. If 
there are any questions I will be glad to answer them. 


INTERNATIONAL Lapor Drviston 


Mr. Fogarty. Who is in charge of international labor ? 
Mr. Connotuy. Miss McConnell. 

Miss McConnett. Our work is basically presenting the picture of 
progress in our State labor legislation field for the use of ILO reports. 
We prepare a considerable number of technical reports which show 
the extent to which international standards and recommendations 
are met by State law and administrative practices. We prepare re- 
ports to show the position of the United States on these technical 
roblems for international conferences. We also have some responsi- 
ility for preparation of reports that touch on the labor field for 
the Waited Rations and we are responsible for working with the States 
insofar as they are interested and want to have information and 

assistance wth respect to ry wage wa international standards, 
With respect to most of the international standards we are not in 


position to take Federal action in confirming these conventions be- 
cause they are in fields in which the State has jurisdiction as well 
as the Federal Government. We try to give the States the informa- 
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tion they need and we have held regional conferences of the State 
labor departments where these international standards and the State’s 
role in connection with them have been taken up. This program is 
an extension of our general services in the field of labor standards to 
the States. 





NUMBER AND TYPE OF POSITIONS 










Mr. Fogarty. You have 10 positions? 
Miss McConne.t. In the Bureau as a whole, yes. 
Mr. Foearry. What do they do? 
Miss McConneLu. We have people working on technical reports and, 
Mr. Chairman, we have consultants who go into the States and into 
the State labor departments and give information and assistance as 
requested. 

r. Fogarty. Will you very briefly break down those 10 positions? 
Give the grade and what they do. 

Mr. Connotiy. I think we should point out that they do not do 
only ILO work. It is so closely tied up with the regular work of the 
bureau in relation to workmen’s compensation and other labor legis- 
lation, promoting world labor standards, and many of the things ILO 
is interested in, which we also have to promote in the States. There- 
fore, when we proposed this program to the Bureau of the Budget 
that was one of the things they asked, They said, “You are not sgn | 
having these people doing ILO work.” We said, “No. They wor 
with our regular program and we break down these man-months, 
They do other things besides that.” 

Mr. Focarry. What I am trying to find out is this: We have an 
International Labor Section in the Secretary’s office and a number 
of positions attached thereto; others in the Solicitor’s office. You 
also have a certain number of positions. How many are connected 
with the ILO, and what do they do? 

Miss McConneuu. As Mr. Connolly says, we do not have people 
working full time on ILO matters, giving information to the ILO 


























> and preparing reports. In order to do this, they must know what 





the situation is in the States. 

For example, a certain proportion of my time is given to the gen- 
eral direction and supervision of the preparation of these reports and 
planning the services in the field. The five field consultants we have 
go into the States on field assignments. They will take up whatever 
matters relate to ILO problems, as well as the other phases of our 
program the States wish our help on. I may have 10, 12, or more 
people working on international things at one time. At other times 
not more than three or four are working on them. I am responsible 
for supervising the work of the technical and clerical people on the 
staff. We cannot pick out one person and say this person does nothing 
but ILO work. It is related to what we are doing on labor legislation 
with the States and other things all the time. 
> _ Mr. Denton. What other kind of work do these 10 people do? Are 
> they in the budget any place else? 
> Miss McConnetz. Well, we see this program is accounted for in 

Je have a certain number of field con- 
) sultants who go into the States at the request of the State labor depart- 
» ments to assist them on some project. Part of the time they are in the 
) State they will be spending time on ILO matters. In addition, they 
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work with them on problems relating to workmen’s compensation or : 
on child-labor legislation or some. administrative. problem that — 


comes up. ° 

Mr. Denton. Are these 10 charged up to you, or safety, or work- 
men’s compensation ? 

Miss McConnewu. They are charged to this division for the most 
part. They are under my administrative direction. This budget 
statement here shows international labor separate although it, and the 
last item under (e), both fall within the administrative direction of 
the division for which I am responsible. That staff which is paid for 
under both of these subdivisions serves both the broad field of labor 
legislation and technical services and whatever is necessary to be done 
in connection with international labor standards. 

Mr. Denton. There are 24 employees in this other group and there 
are 10 in international labor. Do they all work under you or in other 
departments? 

Miss McConnetu. One person is in the Reports and Public Service 
Division in connection with the preparation of reports. So many 
man-months are also provided for in the over-all administration of 
the Bureau. Isn’t that correct, Mr. Connolly ? 

Mr. Connoiy. That is right. 

Miss McConnety. Mr. Connolly and the Associate Director also 
give time to the Bureau’s international activities. 

Mr. Denton. There are 10 here and 24 here. They do work on com- 
pensation and safety and other matters. Is anybody accounted for 
there? Do you have a group of employees and charge so many to 
you and so many to the other branches? 

Mr. Connoiuy. They are all in charge of Miss McConnell but they 
do all of this other business. She has the responsibility for all labor 
legislation in the States and has charts to show that, too. She gets 
an assignment from the ILO. On these we prepare everything but 
the legal work. ‘The legal work we clear with the Solicitor’s office. 
But we do everything else but the legal work on these documents going 
overseas. The international office and the Secretary’s office use the 
existing agencies to do all this work. 

If they get a request to make a study on workmen’s compensation 
for the ILO on what is happening in the States on that particular 
subject, our people would prepare that whole document. We would 
be the ones that would be doing it. We have no duplication in any 
of these functions. 

Mr. Dopson. Mr. Chairman, the cost of these 10 positions shown 
on page 8 is on an activity or cost basis. That is the way the Presi- 
dent’s budget is put up. We have furnished the committee with sched- 
ules of employees in different units—Miss McConnell has about 30, and 
9 of the 10 charged to international work come from employees of 
her units. One person is not in her unit but does report writing for 
international activity and is attached to the report-writing unit which 
services the entire Bureau. That gives10. It is not an organizational 

victure. 

Miss McConnett. I think that is the difficulty. This is not an 
organizational picture. Mr. Connolly has pointed out the impor- 
tant thing. There is no duplication of service. We do not send one 
person into a State one week to deal with a State labor legislative mat- 
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> ter and another person into the same State the next week on interna- 
* tional labor standards. The same personnel operate in this field. But 
costwise it is charged to both. 
The general supervision of both of these activities are under my 
direction. 
REPORTS PREPARED FOR ILO 


For instance, we. have recently prepared a report requested by the 
ILO on the extent to which State laws and practices meet the conven- 
tion which was adopted by the ILO on factory inspection. That could 
have been done-only by persons familiar with the operation of State 
labor departments because it. is not only necessary to compare the 
provisions of the State laws with respect to inspection authority but 
also what the administrative policies and practices were. 

One of our jobs is to keep current that information as to what the 
> States are doing and how. their practices and policies are developing. 
» So it was possible for us because of our particular familiarity with 
this field to make this report. 

Mr. Dopson. I think, Miss McConnell, if you would indicate how 
you use the Solicitor’s office it might straighten out this thinking. 

Miss McConnetu. The Solicitor’s office is responsible for the final 
review, the form of the reports as they are finally presented to the 
ILO and the legal accuracy. of them. However, with respect to State 
> law, they depend on the y Saaeboy of Labor Standards since we are 
the bureau working constantly with the field of State labor law. 

| When it isa matter of a:convention which is Federal in its application, 
the Solicitor’s office has primary responsibility in the preparation of 
the report, but there is usually some area in which the experience or 


; the facts of State standards will also be tied into it and the Solicitor’s 


office will expect us to supplement for their use that additional infor- 
mation. 


Mr. Fogarty. Thank you, Miss McConnell. 


EMPLOYMENT OF PuHysICALLY HANDICAPPED 


You have nine positions in the Employment of the Physically Han- 
dicapped. Just what are they doing? 

Mr. Banta. First, I should say that Admiral Ross T. McIntire is 
Chairman of the President’s Committee on National Employ of the 
Physically Handicapped Week. He could. not.come over, and Mr. 
Robert Ramspeck, Vice Chairman, is tied up today. He is vice presi- 
dent of the Air Transport Association. Dr. McIntire is in Chicago 
for the blood program of the Red Cross. 

This committee is a committee of citizens having a twofold purpose. 
One is to develop and carry out educational and informational pro- 
grams and activities designed to secure equal employment oppor- 
tunities for handicapped persons; and second, to work with private 
and public groups in accomplishing this objective. 

The committee works largely through governors’ committees in 
the States. All but one State has a governor’s committee and, also, 
— community committees which have a similar function to per- 

orm. 

The committee also has a group of subcommittees and these sub- 
committees are working on special aspects of the problem. We have 
a subcommittee on public information. That is chaired by Mr. Earl 
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Gammons, who is Washington vice president: of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System. He has a group of private citizens on his committee 
who contribute to the om YER ree of various kinds. 

In the report of the executive committee a few days ago Mr. Gam- 
mons said that last fall, over the period of a few months, something 
over half of a million to a. million dollars’ worth of free radio time 
was procured by his committee in putting over this message. The 
amount of newspaper columns used has been beyond estimation. It 
has been a very sizable figure. We have a committee on awards of 
merit headed by Mr. Julian Brylawski, vice president of the Theater 
Owners of America. He has a committee with members in all the 
States that is concerned with recognizing employers who do an out- 
standing job in pcs fare raies * workers. 

Mr. Focarry. Tell us what these nine people are doing. 

Mr. Banta. The nine people are the executive secretary, technical 
adviser, the publications editor, and two persons assigned from other 
divisions who work on development of materials in addition to clerical 
and. stenographic staff. 

Mr. Connotiy. Editorial people. 

Mr. Focarry. And your activity is more or less a promotional 
activity ? 

Mr. Banta. Yes. An educational and promotional work. The 
staff works largely with the committee membership. 

Mr. Fogarty. And what other Federal agencies do you work with? 

Mr. Banta. We have an advisory council of representatives of 
Federal agencies. Our relationships are with FSA, the Bureau of 
Employment Security within the Labor Department, the Defense De- 
partment, the Veterans’ Administration, and the Agriculture Depart- 
ment—practically every department which touches this problem. We 
work with them in developing programs of education and infor- 
mation. 

Mr. Focarty. What do you do? 

Mr. Banta. We cooperate on the development of materials which 
are used in promoting this program. They use materials which we 
develop or secure from our members.in their informational programs. 
The National Association of Manufacturers and other members de- 
velop pamphlets and other materials on the subject and we work with 
them in getting the widest possible distribution among employers and 
others for it. % 

We have one project in the education field. The University of 
Maryland, for example, is developing plans for an institute designed 
to achieve the objectives of the committee. 


FUNDS FOR DEFENSE SAFETY PROGRAM 


Mr. Focarty. Mr. Connolly, do you have any defense funds allo- 
cated to your agency? 

Mr. Connotiy. Not at the moment, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Donson. I have to interject here. This morning I got word 
that the deferlse funds have been approved and it will add approxi- 
mately 50 employees to staff on safety. 

Mr. Focarry. How much? 

Mr. Donson. For this quarter, I think, $47,000. 

Mr. Focarty. What will it be used for? 
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Mr. Dopson. Safety purposes. 
Mr. Foaarty.’ That is because of the agreement you have with the 
defense agencies? 

Mr. Connotty. I think that is largely responsible. 

The defense agencies had a safety man in every industrial plant 
during World War II. But this time they have agreed to go along 
with our program to use existing State facilities wherever possible. 
The Army told me they had 900 safety inspectors a the last 
war, and while I was commissioner of labor in Rhode Island it caused 
all kinds of trouble. We have now developed this program in agree- 
ment with them, whereby the States have sufficient inspectors through 
agreement with our Bureau to send into plants, and the defense officials 
have agreed that in any trouble that comes up from this type of pro- 
gram they want the States to contact the Bureau of Labor Standards, 
who will contact the agency in the defense set-up that has the contract 
in that plant. 

We could not move forward with this program until we knew 
whether the Budget Bureau would come in and give us the money 
we needed. I only now learn we have been given it. It is an exten- 
sion of our own program. It is to help the States to do the job. They 
are the ones who can do the job and can get entry to these plants a 
lot easier than Federal people. It will not be as expensive as during 
the last war. But the important thing is we will utilize these exist- 
ing agencies in the States that were largely bypassed during the last 
war. 

Mr. Dopson. I would like to insert the correct figures. I got a num- 
ber of figures from the Budget Bureau over the phone this morning, 
and I am not sure of the specific amount for safety. 

The correct number of jobs for the third quarter is 47, and involves 
$42,300. 


LANGUAGE CHANGES 


Mr. Fogarty. What changes are there in the language of the bill 
this year ? 

Mr. Dopson. We have one change to take care of the merging of 
safety functions. The Bureau of Employees’ Compensation, which 
recently transferred to the Department, had a unit engaged in safety 
promotion work. The Department’s policy is to merge our safety 
promotion work in the Bureau of Labor Standards. We have trans- 
ferred the unit and funds formerly in the Bureau of Employees’ 
Compensation to that Bureau, which makes necessary the request for 
the language change. 

Mr. Focarry. That is because of the transfer of Employees’ Com- 
pensation into the Department of Labor? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. What is the other change? 

Mr. Dopson. The other is to allow the Division to pay the expenses 
of officials at conferences who work with the Bureau of Taher 
Standards. 

Mr. Focarry. What will that amount to? 

Mr. Donson. I do not have the figure. 

T do not think it amounts to more than $2,000. 
Mr. Connotiy. We have had it in there before. 
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Mr. Fogarty. Did this go out on a point of order? 

Mr. Dopson. We had it for several years, but last year it went out 
on a point of order on the floor. 

Mr. Connotty. I think there was $2,000 in it. 


SELECTION OF PERSONNEL—INTERNATIONAL LABOR DIVISION 


Mr. Fogarty. Have you some questions, Mr. Schwabe? 

Mr. Scuwase. I would like to ask Miss McConnell a question or 
two. You have 10 persons in one service here that you head up and 
24 in another, as I remember it; is that correct? 

Miss McConnetu. They are all in one division, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Scuwase, Thirty-four; all right. Now, do you have a number 
of people who are engaged at least at times in doing some work on 
international affairs? 

Miss McConne.t. Yes, sir. 

_ Mr. Scuwase. That causes me to ask you, please, to tell us how 
do you select these people, these professional people if we may call 
them such? 

Miss McConne.u. Yes. Those who work in the international 
office or on international reports ¢ 

Mr. Scuwase. Yes, primarily. 

Miss McConneE Lt. Well, in the first place, Mr. Congressman, those 
people are employed through the customary civil-service procedures. 

n other words, if we have a vacancy we, through the personnel office 
of the Department, send a request to the Civil Service Commission 
for a list of eligibles for the type of position that we have and then 
the person who is on that list who is qualified, technically qualified 
by experience and education to do the work involved is selected. Then 
that person goes through the customary personnel procedures before 
he enters on duty in the Department. 

Mr. Scuwase. Are any of those people, after it-has been determined 
that they have the education and the training qualifications, tech- 
nical qualifications, so to speak, especially fitting them for the type 
of work that you have, are they then examined as security risks or 
for loyalty? 

Miss McConnett. The Department, of course, has a very careful 
investigation. 

Mr. Scuwase. Your own committee handles that ? 

Mr. Dopson. It is part of personnel procedure to investigate and 
of course the employees are fingerprinted and the fingerprints go to 
the FBI. If there is anything in the record of the FBI, we are given 
that information. 

Mr. Scuwase. To the personnel committee ? 

Mr. Dopson. The personnel office of the Department. 

Miss McConne tt. It is also true, Mr. Congressman, that for any 
person. who is doing work on any particularly—well, what is called 
restricted or confidential material is given a special security investi- 

ation. 

. Mr. Scrrwase. Who conducts that? 

Miss McConnetu. That is also done through the personnel office 
of the Department and the Civil Service Commission and the FBI. 

Mr. Dopson. I might add that we do have a committee in the 
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Department that. reviews all the records of all. people who may have 
aecess to secret or top secret material and one of the other duties I 
have in the Department is that I am security officer along with being 
on the Loyalty Board. If I have any question, as a result of my 
Loyalty Board work or as‘a result of findings of the committee on 
top secret clearance, I am in a position to make a recommendation 
to the Secretary, so that there is really a double check on employees 
having access to secret or top secret material. 

Mr. Scuwase. How much does the FBI enter into the picture then? 

Mr. Dopson. First from the standpoint of fingerprint record of all 
employees which goes to them for a regular check. Then in con- 
nection with any person that we may have any question about, we 
may ask the FBI to make a full-dress investigation. 

Mr. Scuwase. But unless you have a question in your own minds, 
you do not refer that person or those persons to the FBI? 

* Mr. Dopson. That is right, sir; for full field investigation. 

Mr. Scuwase. The employment is had without their being screened 
by the FBI unless you have a question in your own mind? 

‘Mr. Dopson. They are screened by the FBI by the fingerprint test 
which must go to the FBI. 

Mr. Scuwase. You call that screening? 

Mr. Denson. That is screening. 

Mr. Scuwase. Is that all? 

Mr. Dopson. No; in addition to that there is the full-dress investi- 
gation if we find anything from that screening. 

Mr. Scuwase. “Full dress” means detailed investigation, of course? 

Mr. Dopson. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scuwase. Particularly with reference to anything that ap- 

ears in the record that suggests the propriety of such a detailed 
investigation as that? 

Mr. Dopson. That is right, sir. I might add also that if anyone is 
going abroad to any one of these conferences, we have a detailed 
investigation made by the FBI. 

Mr. Scuwape. Now then, Miss McConnell, I wonder if you have 
with you a list of those persons, professional status—do not include 
stenographers, clerk-stenographers, or whatever that classification is— 
but those who have anything to do with policy formation, may I say, 
or perchance getting abroad in some of these international confer- 
ences, or group meetings of that sort. Do you have the list of those 
with you; right here, I mean. 

Miss McConnetu. I think, Mr. Congressman, I am probably the 
cnly person in my division that would fall into that category. The 
—— that are prepared by members of my staff I must be responsi- 

e for 

Mr. Scuwase. But you send people abroad, you told us. 

Miss McConnetx. Not from the division IT am responsible for. I 
am the only person in the division that has ever gone to a foreign 
conference. 

Mr. Connatiy. Mrs. Beyer, the Associate Director, is the other one. 
There are only two in our shop who go abroad unless it is on this 
latest program where we sent Mr. Perzella through ECA. He was 
screened very carefully and that was on the safety program that had 


- ae with ECA. He went through a full-dress investigation of the 
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Mr. Scuwase: There are three of them that fall into that category, 
then? For the record, will you kindly furnish at this point the names 
and backgrounds of these three or more, as the case might be? 

Miss McConnei. We shall be very happy to. 

Mr, Scuwase. In order that we may have an opportunity to see 
their names and what their scholastic and other preparation has been 
that tends to qualify them to hold positions which they hold now. 
Will you do that the first part of the week or at your very early con- 
venience, if that is satisfactory to the chairman of our subcommittee ? 

Miss McConnett. We will be very happy to do that, sir. 

Mr. Dopson. Will you want that information in the record? I 
remember yesterday you asked Mr. Kaiser to put it in the record. 

Mr. Scuwase. That was not this same group, as I understand it. 

Miss McConneti. You wanted it for your information, is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Scuwase. Yes; that is right. 

_ Focartry. What we asked Mr. Kaiser for was for the record 
also. 

Mr. Dopson. You want this for the record ? 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes; I think we ought to. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


All positions in the Bureau of Labor Standards whose incumbents participate 
in the program of the Office of International Labor Affairs are classified as 
“sensitive” under the Federal employees loyalty program as established under 
Executive Order 9835 of March 21, 1947. The Department requires a preappoint- 
ment check to be made through the Civil Service Commission and the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation on all appointments to sensitive positions. 

In addition, in connection with these international activities, for persons 
serving as delegates to the International Labor Organization, there are legal 
requirements that incumbents of positions paid from or assigned to such duties 
have a full field investigation by the Federal Bureau of Investigation. Where 
these restrictions apply to employees of the Bureau of Labor Standards, the re- 
quirement has been fully complied with. 

There follows a brief summary of the education and experience of the per- 
sonnel of the Bureau having responsibilities requiring assignment to duties in 
other countries or to participation in international conferences: Mrs. Beyer, 
Miss McConnell, Mr. Perzella, Marian L. Mel, and William C. Pope. 


CLARA M. BEYER 


Mrs. Clara M. Beyer, Associate Director, Bureau of Labor Standards, GS-15, 
was born in Middletown, Calif., graduated from the Petaluma grammar school 
and the Berkeley (Calif.) High School. She received B. A. and M. §S, degrees in 
economics from the University of California. From 1915-17, she was an assist- 
ant instructor in economics at the University of California and during 1917-18 
an instructor in economics at Bryn Mawr (Pa.) College. During 1918-19, she 
was executive assistant in the War Labor Policies Board in Washington, D. C. 
From 1919-21, she was executive secretary of the District of Columbia Minimum 
Wage Board, and from 1922-23 executive secretary of the New York Consumers’ 
League in New York City. From 1923-28, while raising a family Mrs. Beyer did 
part-time work, mostly writing. She prepared a report for the Women’s Bureau 
on the History of Labor Legislation for Women in Three States. From 1928-31, 
she was associate economic analyst for the Children’s Bureau, United States 
Department of Labor, in Washington. In 1931, she became Director, Industrial 
Division of the Children’s Bureau until 1934 when she joined the Bureau of 
Labor Standards first as Assistant Director and now as Associate Director. 

Mrs. Beyer has been adviser to the United States delegation at the Inter- 
national Labor Organization at every annual conference since 1938. In addi- 
tion, she was United States delegate at technical conferences on apprentice 
training and vocational education, 1938, and factory inspection, 1939. She was 
also a member of the United States delegation to the Inter-American Confer- 
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ence on Social Security, Rio de Janiero, November 1947; to the third session 
of the Permanent Migration Committee, ILO, Geneva, Switzerland, January 
1949; to the third session of thé Industrial Committee on Inland Transport, 
ILO, Brussels, Belgium, May 1949; to the second session of the Chemica} In- 
dustries Committee, ILO, Geneva, April 1950; and to the Preliminary Confer- 
ence on Migration, ILO, Geneva, April 1950. 


BEATRICE M’CONNELL 


Miss Beatrice McConnell, labor economist, GS-14, Chief of Division of Legis- 
lative Standards and State Services, Bureau of Labor Standards, was born in 
Sherrard, W. Va. She graduated from Sherrard Elementary and High School 
and from Fairmont Teachers College (W. Va.). She.received an A. B. degree 
from the University of Wisconsin in economics and an M. S. degree from Simmons 
College, Boston, Mass. From 1916 to 1921 she was alternately a college student 
and high-school teacher. From 1921 to 1922 she held a special research fellow- 
ship from the Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, Boston, Mass., and 
did volunteer work in the Elizabeth Peabody Settlement House, Boston. She 
was assistant to the director of the New York Institute of Social and Religious 
Research, making social and industrial studies, and served as research secretary 
to the Consumer’s League of Eastern Pennsylvania. From 1925 to 1935 she was 
employed in the Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Industry, first as assist- 
ant director and later as director of the bureau of women and children. From 
1935 to 1946 she was Director of the Industrial Division of the Children’s Bureau, 
United States Department of Labor. From 1946 to date she has been employed 
in the Bureau of Labor Standards, United States Department of Labor. 

She has attended the following ILO conferences in the capacity of technical 
adviser to the United States Government delegation: ILO Textile Conference, 
Washington, D. C., 1937; ILO Conference, Geneva, 1937; ILO Conference of 
American States, Habana, Cuba, 1989; ILO Conference of American States, 
Mexico City, 1946; ILO Conference, Montreal, 1946; ILO Conference of American 
States, Montevideo, Uruguay, 1949. 


JOSEPH 8. PERZELLA 


Mr. Joseph S. Perzella has been safety promotion specialist, GS-11, in the 
Bureau of Labor Standards, United States Department of Labor, since October 1, 
1949. 

He was born in Carbondale, Pa., April 27, 1912. 

He was graduated from high school and took business administration and 
extension courses in safety engineering at the University of Maryland. 

For about 4 years he served as equipment inspector and job safety inspector 
for the Federal Works Administration in the State of Pennsylvania. For about 
6 years, beginning in 1940, served as assistant safety director with Glenn L. 
Martin Co., Baltimore, Md., employing 38,000 workers. 

1946-49, served as field representative and safety engineer for the Baltimore 
Safety Council, serving Baltimore industry. 

In November 1950 Mr. Perzella was selected to serve on a brief mission for 
the Economic Cooperation Administration in Paris to assist in the organization 
of industrial. safety training groups from European countries to come to the 
United States. Recently Mr. Perzella has been detailed to the Bureau's program 
of international cooperation to develop and conduct these training programs. 


MARIAN L. MELL 


Miss Marian L. Mell, special consultant, GS-13, Bureau of Labor Standards, 
was born in Santa Cruz County, Calif., February 28, 1890. She received an A. B. 
degree from the University of California. 

She is a consultant in general labor law administration for the Bureau's pro- 
gram of technical assistance. Visited Chile, Colombia, and Cuba to advise the 
Ministers of Labor in these countries on problems of administration, especially 
in relation to the enforcement of general labor laws and safety codes and stand- 
ards. Previous to this assignment, labor economist with 15 years of experience 
in the United States Department of Labor, where she served as Chief of the 
Legislative Standards Branch as a specialist in labor law and laboratory admin- 
istration and as a consultant on working conditions; author of publications on 
labor law in the United States and of an inspection manual used by the Depart- 
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ment of Labor in the training of labor law inspectors and as a guide for Federal 
and State labor law inspection. While serving in this capacity, supervised the 
services of a staff.in advising State labor departments, labor.and other. groups on 
standards of labor legislation and administrative practices. As part of these 
responsibilities, gave advice and assistance in labor law administration to trainees 
from other countries receiving in-service training in the Bureau of Labor Stand- 
ards and assisting in developing training courses for them. Was assigned as the 
Bureau’s consultant to Puerto Rico to assist in the reorganization of the inspec- 
tion services of the Puerto Rican Department of Labor, to provide for a coor- 
dinated method of supervision of the total inspection: staff. This followed 
consultative service over a period of several years in connection with the prep- 
aration for adoption of various types of labor laws in Puerto Rico, including a 
law, accompanied by a plan of administration, to control labor migration. 

Miss Mel served as technical adviser to the United States Government on the 
factory-inspection convention at the ILO Conference in Mexico in 1946, and has 
assisted in the preparation of United States position papers on various ILO 
conventions for the past decade. In 1946 she was on loan for 2 months to the 
ILO office in Montreal to assist in preparing the official ILO report which later 
served as the basis for the adoption of the ILO convention on inspection of 
labor laws. 

Previous to positions in the Federal Department of Labor she was director 

of the Division of Women and Children in the Central Casting Corp. in Holly- 
wood, Calif., a free placement agency maintained by the motion-picture indus- 
try, where she was responsible for developing and maintaining placement stand- 
ards for women and children in this industry, and for serving as liaison officer 
with State agencies responsible for labor-law enforcement. 
- Miss Mel’s early experience fitted her very well for her later duties. It was 
as a special agent, later supervisor of inspectors, and finally assistant secretary 
of the California Industrial Welfare Commission that she gained experience in 
planning studies.of working conditions of women and children, to serve as a 
basis for minimum wage rates, working-conditions orders, and in setting up 
procedures for the determination of minimum wage rates and standard working 
conditions orders through wage board action. 


WILLIAM CORNEL POPE 


Mr. William C. Pope is a safety promotive specialist, GS-13, in the Division 
of Labor Standards. Born in Worcester, Mass., in 1912. Graduated from North- 
eastern University, Boston, in 1935. Received the bachelor of science degree in 
industrial engineering. Resident safety engineer for nationally known insurance 
company in the States of Georgia, Louisiana, and California, serving as con- 
sulting engineer to a large number of industrial managements throughout the 
southern part of the United States. In Louisiana his work was in sugar manu- 
facturing and refining and stevedoring. In Georgia his work was largely in the 
light and heavy construction industry. 

Parly in 1941 became senior safety engineer at the Mare Island Navy Yard, 
Calif., in charge of a safety program involving several thousand workers. Later, 
accepted a field staff position with the National Committee for Conservation of 
Manpower in War Industries in the fall of 1941, acting as consulting engineer 
for this agency responsible for organizing the war safety program in the New 
England States. 

_ In 1942, after a short period of study at Harvard University, was commis- 
sioned an officer in the United States Navy, assigned to the safety department of 
the Philadelphia Navy Yard for 2 years, officer in charge of ship repair, head of 
department, U. S. S. Zeus (ARB-4), was stationed at Eniwetok in the South 
Pacific for 22 months. 

. .After the close of war, Mr. Pope joined the Bureau of Labor Standards, United 
States Department of Labor, in 1946, where he is now serving as safety promo- 
tion specialist, developing and conducting industrial safety training courses 
for State safety inspectors and other safety personnel and in assisting State 
departments of labor in developing and executing special industry accident- 
prevention programs in all sections of the United States. 

Mr. Pope is a member of the American Society of Military Enginéers, the 
American Society of Safety Engineers, and various civic groups. He is active 
in the United States Naval Reserve attached to the Ship Repair Division (W-1), 
Washington, D. C., as officer in charge of the Machinery Division. 
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BURBAU COOPERATION ON INTERNATIONAL WORK 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. Chairman, I. would like to have one question 
cleared up. This Division of International Labor under Miss Mc- 
Connell, why is that not over here under this other division, Interna- 
tional Labor Affairs—is that the correct name ? 

Mr. Dopson. Office of International Affairs. 

Mr. Connotiy. In alloting money to the Office of International 
Affairs, the Bureau of the Bud ret requested that the Office use existing 
agencies to do all the work that. could be done in the Department, 
That was so there would not be a duplicating set-up of people. In this 
country the Bureau of Labor Standards works with the States on 
labor legislation and administration—the subject matter of many 
standards in the international labor field. So, it was left for one 
agency to do that promoting, and ours was the closest thing to it. 

Mr. Bussey. As I recall from the testimony yesterday regarding the 
international labor affairs of the Department of Labor, at least the 
witness left the impression with me they were coordinating, a coordi- 
nating agency, and they were the ones that got up all briefs on 
matters of that kind, 

Mr. Conno ty. It is not quite that way. When an order or request 
comes in, it does come to Mr. Kaiser’s office. If it is a statistical 
request, it is my understanding that it goes to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. If it has anything to do with legislation—that is, State 
legislation—then it comes to the Bureau of Labor Standards. 

ro ow, we in turn do that work and then send it back to Mr. Kaiser’s 
office. 

Mr. Dopson. I think you are absolutely right in saying that Mr. 
Kaiser’s office is the coordinating office. It is the policy-making and 
coordinating office in the Department for all international labor activi- 
ties. But, within the Department, we have the Bureau of Labor 
Standards, which has a function it performs within the continental 
limits of :the United States similar to that necessary in connection 
with the international labor affairs; so, therefore, this Bureau does 
that part of the work under the direction of the Office of International 
Labor Affairs. Now we have the same sort of situation with regard to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. They make analyses and do research 
work in connection with labor matters in foreign countries; but here, 
again, to meet the needs and the policies laid down by Mr. Kaiser’s 
office. 

Mr. Bussey. You are in effect stating that you are satisfied that 
there is no duplication between Miss McConnell’s division and Mr. 
Kaiser’s division ? 

_Mr. Connontiy. Absolutely, Mr. Congressman ; there is no duplica- 
tion, 


FURTHER REFERENCE TO DEFENSE SAFETY PROGRAM 


Mr. Bussey. Somewhere recently I noticed a statement in some 
publication or paper by the Secretary of Labor to the effect that they 
expected to employ 500 people in the United States for inspection 
under this war program, principally GS-12 and -13 ratings. I am 
just a little confused with that line of thinking, and the testimony this 
morning that you were going to take care of this program throughout 
the United States with 42 men and funds allocated to you by the 
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Department of Defense and thereby eliminate all the various agencies 
like Navy and Army from having dir Gite/ieapestons in these plants. 
What is the reason for Mr. Tobin’s statement and then the statement 
of this morning on this defense allotment ? 

Mr. Donson. I made the statement this morning. I asked that I 
might be allowed to correct my figures because T got a number of 
figures from the Bureau of the Budget that have been approved, 
covering activities of the Department, and they included a Defense 
allocation for the Bureau of Labor Standards for expanding its safety 
work. My recollection is that something around 42 jobs had been 
approved. I am not sure about that figure, but that program ap- 
proved by the Bureau of the Budget is on a quarts asis and 
subject to quarterly review. I don’t think that Mr. Connolly would 
want to leave the impression here that 42 people are all that will be 
needed to do this job. This is just the beginning. It may develop 
that there will have to be several hundred people when it gets going 
full swing. But all of the Defense allocations, as I jndhieated™ here 
yesterday and today, are on a quarterly basis subject to quarterly 
review, and what we say today may be changed by the next quarter. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Dodson, are you familiar with any such statement 
by the Secretary of Labor? 

Mr. Dopson. No, sir; I am surprised to hear that. I know that 
there has been a figure mentioned in the Department that it may take 
as many as 500 some day to do this, but I don’t think or I don’t know 
that the Secretary had given out any such — 

Mr. Connotty. I don’t, either; but I think that there might be some 
confusion there. I think at one time they were talking about some 
kind of formula. But, you see, we will all be guided, Congressman, 
by the requests of the States. If there is a State that has an inspec- 
tion staff that can do this job without the aid of the Federal Govern- 
ment, then we will not assign staff there. We do not expect our people 
to be inspectors as such. They are not going in to try to police in- 
dustry or anything of that sort. They are going in to work with the 
States on promotional safety programs as defense contracts go into 
the States. We do not know how many will be needed, and I don’t 
think anybody else does. I don’t think the Secretary does. Certainly 
everything would be guided by what the need was in the States. We 
will have to set up some kind of rules and regulations governing this 
activity, which we have not done as yet because it was only this morn- 
ing that we were told we had the money. 

Mr. Dopson. May I ask, was this a very recent statement, within the 
last few days or so? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes, within the last few days. 

Mr. Dopson. That may have a relation to the wage stabilization 
program because in connection with that activity my estimate will be 
that we will need more than 500 people to carry on what the Wage 
Stabilization people may want us to do in the field offices of the Wage 
and Hour Division. I am just wondering whether it is confused with 
that activity because so far as the safety activity is concerned, I have 
no programs, I have had no programs submitted to me and I know 
of none that has been developed in any kind of formal fashion that 
would add up to 500 at this time. 
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Mr. Connotty. The only thing that is in existence is this request 
for the Bureau of the Budget and that originally was for 59 people 
and they cut it back, as you say, to 42. 

Mr. Bussey. This program that is being inaugurated under the 42 
people to start with, do I understand you to mean that it will not be 
necessary for the Navy, the Army, and the Air Force, to have their 
inspectors in these plants as they did during the last war if this pro- 
gram goes into effect? 

Mr. Connotiy. That is our understanding, Mr. Congressman. 
They were not going to put Federal Safety personnel on until it was 

roved that we could not do the job by working through the States. 

‘hey think this is a idea. They are willing to give it a trial 
but they said, “Connolly, the job has to be done and if the States won’t 
do it, then somebody has to.” So that it is on trial at this point; but 
we are pretty firmly convinced that the States can do we’ They 
may need help from us. We do no say that they won’t. Many of the 
States, I think, will carry on without too much help. But there are 
others that will need help. ; 

Mr. Bussey. I would like to direct my next question to the chairman 
of our committee. 

Mr. Chairman, is there any way that we can get assurances from 
these various departments, in the Department of Defense, that if 
this program goes through as outlined here that it will not be necessary 
to have their. inspectors in these plants? 

Mr. Foearry. There is nothing specific this subcommittee can do 
to specifically bind the Defense Department. The only authority 
we have is appropriating funds for the Department of Labor and 
Federal Security Agency. 

Mr. Connotiy. We can furnish for the record the copy of that 
agreement because that has been published. 

Mr. Bussey. I would like to have the record show that I am per- 
sonally in opposition to this program unless we can get some assur- 
ances from the various Defense agencies that there will not be a 
duplication in the program of safety inspection. 

Mr. Connotiy. Here is a letter. We have a letter from Earl D. 
Johnson, Assistant Secretary of the Army; we have a letter from 
Colonel Tubbs, of the Air Force, and one from the Munitions Board, 
Glenn C. Thompson. He is representing Secretary Marshall. He 
was the one that was appointed by Secretary Marshall to sit in and 
work out this agreement. Then he in turn appointed his top safety 
Se i in each of the defense agencies and this is the document here. 

Mr. Foearry. Will you put that in the record? 

(The documents referred to are as follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
HEADQUARTERS UNITED STATES AIR FORCE, 
Washington 25, D. C., January 16, 1951. 
Dear Mr. ConNOLLy: In accordance with our conversation today, enclosed find 
a copy of our memorandum to chairman, Munitions Board, submitting a copy 
of your letter and the résumé of our discussion. 
Very truly yours, 
W. L. Tusss, 
Colonel, United States Air Force, Assistant for Ground Safety, 
Deputy Chief of Staff, Personnel. 
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DeceMBER 29, 1950. 
Memorandum for Chairman, Munitions Board, 
Attention ; Chief, Office of Manpower, Room 2C837, Pentagon, Washington, D. C. 
Subject: Nation-wide Industrial Safety Program for Defense Production. 


1. The attached letter from the Department of Labor, together with memo- 
randum covering discussion which has been held concerning cooperation of the 
Air Force with the defense agencies in the Nation-wide program for industrial 
safety, is forwarded for your information and final confirmation. 

2. Col. W. L. Tubbs, Assistant for Ground Safety, Deputy Chief of Staff, Per- 
sonnel, United States Air Force, has been designated by the Secretary of Defense, 
Gen. George C. Marshall, to represent the Air Force in an industrial conference 
to be held in the Department of Labor on January 10 covering this subject. 

3. Similar letters have been sent to the Department of the Army and the De- 
partment of the Navy. It is suggested that confirmation of this contemplated 
action be forwarded to Secretary Tobin, United States Department of Labor, prior 
to the January 10 meeting. 


















W. L. Tupss, 
Colonel, United States Air Force, Assistant for Ground Safety, 
Deputy Chief of Staff, Personnel. 
(For the Chief of Staff). 













DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., January 10, 1951. 






Mr. WiLLIAM L. CONNOLLY, 
Director, Bureau of Labor Standards, 
United States Department of Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. ConNOLLY: I am very happy to endorse the objective and broad plans 
for a strong Nation-wide safety program for defense production agreed upon in 
your conference of December 28, 1950, with representatives of the several Defense 
Departments. 

The Department of the Army fully realizes the importance of preventing acci- 
dents which cause or contribute to delays in production and delivery of essential 
equipment and materials. 

Mr. E. V. Parker, safety director of the Department of the Army, will represent 
it at the meeting on industrial safety on January 10, 1951, in room 1214 of the 
Department of Labor Building. 

Sincerely yours, 

















Ear D. JOHNSON, 
Assistant Secretary of the Army. 












MUNITIONS Boarp, @ 
Washington 25, D. C., January 8, 1951. Bt 





Mr. Wii11AM L. CoNNOLLY, 
Director, Bureau of Labor Standards, 
United States Department of Labor, Washington 25, D. C. : 

Dear Mr. ConNOoLLy: Reference is made to your letter and memorandum to ~ 
the representatives of the Departments of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, dated ~ 
December 28, 1950, requesting confirmation relative to the development of a ~ 
Nation-wide program for industrial safety for defense production. 

The memorandum embodies points discussed by you and the military depart- — 
ments’ representatives on December 28, 1950. This confirms the conclusions 
reached during the discussion as representing the Department of Defense posi- 
tion in this important program as set forth in the memorandum. F 

The efforts of the Department of Labor in the field of industrial safety are | 
most commendable and the Department of Defense sees no need to duplicate the | 
work so satisfactorily being done. Attention is invited, however, to a growing ~ 
problem regarding safety inspections in defense plants handling classified con- ~ 
tracts for the Departments of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, which already has ~ 
presented some difficulty for State safety organizations in meeting their respon- 
sibilities. I am sure you realize the importance of maintaining security meas- — 
ures to prevent classified information from falling into the hands of unauthorized 
persons and also the need for fixing responsibility connected therewith. In this 7 
connection policy regulations have been issued to the Departments of the Army, 7 
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Navy, and Air Force governing visitor procedures and clearances applicable to 
industrial plants engaged in contract work of a classified military nature.. These 
regulations are applicable, not to gain admittance to the facility, but to specified 
areas within the facility where werk on military secrets is being performed. 
The cooperation of the Department of Labor in assisting the military depart- 
ments in discharging their responsibilities in this matter is solicited, Under 
present circumstances, however, I am sure you will agree that security of our 
military secrets should. receive the highest attention. 
Sincerely yours, 
GLENN ©. THOMPSON, 
Colonel, United States Air Force, Chief, Office of Manpower. 


MEMORANDUM 


Representatives of the United States Department of Labor, the Army, the 
Navy, and Air Force have jointly discussed the need for a strong and effective 
Nation-wide industrial safety program for defense production and are agreed 
that through cooperative effort and careful planning the duplication and wasted 
effort that occurred in safety programs during the early years of World War II 
can be avoided. It is generally agreed that every effort should be made to 
avoid setting up duplieate safety services which would not only be more costly, 
but much less effective as well and an unnecessary waste of manpower. Instead, 
every effort should be made to utilize fully the presently existing safety programs 
which can be expanded as needed to provide adequate safety services at the 
plant level. 

As a broad base on which cooperative action can be built, the following gen- 
eral principles are agreed upon as essential to the success of a Nation-wide 
safety program that will hold work injuries to a minimum. 

1. In effectuating objectives of the Nation-wide industrial safety program, 
it is recognized that the responsibility for implementation at the local level 
should rest with the various State labor departments which have the legal au- 
thority for safety in ope of employment and are in the best position to enlist 
the cooperation of other groups and agencies in the development of safety pro- 
grams in the several States. 

2. At the nationa! level the United States Department of Labor, in coopera- 
tion with other agencies and groups, both private and public, will work to de- 
velop plans that will assure the full utilization of all safety skills and resources 
in this common endeavor to reduce work injury tolls. In this connection, the 
Department of Labor will cooperate with State labor departments and within 
the limits of its resources assign technical staff to work with the States where 
needed to assure safety services at the local level. Should there still be gaps 
in the safety services, the United States Department of Labor will assume direct 
responsibility under the authority of the Public Contracts Act. 

3. Federal and State departments of labor will determine from available in- 
jury data in cooperation with the Bureau of Labor Statistics, those areas, 
industries or operations having a high injury rate, and so plan safety services 
as to assure a maximum of effort where most needed. 

4. The United States Department of Labor and the offices of the several armed 
services will cooperate and confer regularly on matters having broad applica- 
tion in the safety field and requiring initial action at the Federal level such 
as— 

(a) Providing information to States regarding restricted or strategic 
operations which the Department of Defense feels should have first priority 
in safety services. 

(b) Providing information to States regarding clearances for inspec- 
tion staffs that may be required in certain areas and advising local agen- 
cies of plants which need direct safety services. 

5. In the application of desirable safety procedures the cooperating agencies 
feel that it is essential that the State labor departments confer directly with 
local representatives of the military service concerned, keeping the contacts from 
Washington at a minimum. 

The representatives who participated in these discussions were as follows: 
United States Department of the Army, Mr. Eliot V. Parker: United States Air 
Force, Col. William L. Tubbs; United States Department of the Navy, Capt. 
H. W. Baumer; United States Department of Labor, Mr. William L. Connolly. 
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Mr. Busser. That will make it a part of the record and that will 
be sufficient. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank you very much, Mr. Connolly. 

Mr. Connotiy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Busser. May I ask just one question before you leave? 

After these inspectors are put in the field and I presume are going 
to cooperate with the various State departments of inspection, is it 
not true that in the final analysis that the real inspection that will be 
made will have to be done by the insurance companies that have these 
plants insured ? 

Mr. Connotuy. No; not necessarily, Mr. Con an. You see, 
the insurance companies do an inspection job that is a little different 
from that of the State inspectors. The State inspector reaches the 
smaller plants where we estimate 70 percent of the work injuries 
occur. But the insurance companies for the most part give frequent 
service to larger risks. I consulted with many labor commissioners and 
with representatives from insurance companies and their response has 
been very favorable to this program. They are cooperating all the 
way just as they are in our President’s Industrial Safety Conference 
and also in our regular program. 

Mr. Bussey. In other words, the representatives of the various in- 
surance companies have approved this program? 

Mr. Connouiy. Yes; they have. 

Mr. Bussey. Have they made any suggestions that were not incor- 
porated in your program? 

Mr. Connotiy. No, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you. 


Fripay, Fesrvuary 9, 1951. 
BUREAU OF VETERANS’ REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS 


WITNESSES 


ROBERT K. SALYERS, DIRECTOR 
HUGH W. BRADLEY, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 
JAMES E. DODSON, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Funds available for obligation 





1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 

















Appropriation or estimate. __._._. Ldpddwcenshodsscebiten $274, 100 $281, 000 $277, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings._.................-.-- m1 bowictis tenn osu a eR 
a RTE ace i GOLAN nt. eS 273, 959 281, 000 277, 000 





Obligations by activities 





Description 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





1. Promotion of compliance and assistance to veterans on re- 














employment rights_______-- Fecem pape Pte yt $252, 342 $259, 219 $255, 219 
2. Executive direction and management services_-__.___.._...- 21, 617 21, 781 21, 781 
De SITE eb siniccopcivnhnnianmnn ctuglalaausiittwebull 273, 959 281, 000 277, 000 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 es 1952 estimate 





Total number of permanent posi 43 
Average number of all employees 43 





01 Personal services: 
$219, 912 
871 





Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 


Total obligations 
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Mr. Fogarry. The committee has before it at this time Mr. Salyers, 


of the Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights of the Department of 
Labor. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Do you have a general statement, Mr. Salyers? 

Mr. Saryers. I have just a few notes here. I would like to review 
with your permission, a little bit about the status of this program 
because it has changed somewhat in the past 6 or 8 months. 

Reemployment rights for veterans serving in the Armed Forces 
were first included in the Selective Training and Service Act of 1940, 
and the related acts such as the Selective Service Extension Act. 
When the Selective Service Act of 1940 expired in 1947, the reemploy- 
ment section was automatically continued. The Selective Service Act 
of 1948 also continued with some changes the reemployment provisions 
of the earlier acts. 

The responsibilities of the Department of Labor stem from section 
9 of the Selective Service Act of 1948. 

Prior to the beginning of the current fiscal year, this program, was 
considered as one moving toward liquidation, in effect. You will recall 
that about a year ago there was some question as to whether or not 
the Selective Service Act of 1948 would be extended. Had the act ex- 
pired, the reemployment section as in the earlier act would have been 
continued in effect automatically. However, at that time we worked 
out some plans in the Department of Labor to discontinue the re- 
employment program in the event the Selective Service Act was not 
continued .and the military services did not think they needed the 
reemployment rights as an aid in recruiting. 

The idea was to establish some kind of a cut-off date after which 
nobody would have any rights and then give everybody a limited 
period in which to file. However, with the extension of the 1948 Se- 
lective Service Act and the subsequent Korean situation and expansion 
of the Armed Forces, this plan was abandoned, necessarily. 
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CHANGE IN THE TEMPO AND EMPHASIS OF PROGRAM 


With the situation that arose early in this fiseal year, the employers, 
labor organizations, others concerned, began to be much interested 
again in what was going to happen with respect to employees going 
into the military services and having reemployment rights under 
the statutes. This has changed both the tempo and the emphasis of the 
reemployment-rights program. The situation, I might point out now, 
is very much different from what it was early in World War II. In the 
first. place, employers and labor organizations and individuals for that 
matter have the experience of the previous war fresh in their mind and 
are now seeking to solve as many of these problems in advance as they 
can. ; 

Furthermore, during the war and just after the war, there was 4 
tremendous growth in pension and employee benefits plans for all 
categories of employees and the existence of these plans makes it almost 
essential that an employer determine when the man is placed on mili- 
tary leave pretty much what his status is going to be because in many 
instances there are commitments in connection with pension plans and 
like situations that call for him to be placed in a particular sort of 
status. Although the number of releases from military service during 
the past year of course has been very small, there continue to be some 
problems and cases of people who are already out and who are seeking 
restoration. In many instances, these tend to be pretty complicated 
and to involve numbers of veterans similarly situated to the one that 
happens to get to us. This whole situation has necessitated our get- 
ting out a complete new set of informational material, including a 
question and answer handbook which we have recently issued and 
notices that are placed in the induction notices sent out by Selective 
Service advising inductees, and also given out by the military people 
to enlistees telling them to notify their employers that they are going 
into the military service and giving them brief information as to what 
their status will be. Weare doing this because in the last war there was 
considerable difficulty in the case of individuals who left their jobs to 
go into military servce without notifying the employer and when they 
came back the queston was necessarily raised as to what job they left 
to enter military service and that sort of thing. 


SHORTAGE OF INFORMATIVE MATERIAL 


One little problem we have is our supply of materials, printed ma- 
terials, which is practically exhausted, but we are trying to stretch 
it out because there are some changes under consideration in the Selec- 
tive Service Act, two or three of which would affect the reemployment 
provisions of section 9. 


PROBLEMS DUE TO CHANGES IN THE ACT 


Right here I think I should mention one of the provisions of the 1948 
act which was not in the earlier acts which is already beginning to 
cause some concern. Under the 1940 act, a person was entitled to be 
reinstated to his job if he were fully qualified to return to it, including 
physically qualifed. In the 1948 act, the Congress put in a new pro- 


vision that when a man had a disability sustained in the military serv- 
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ice and returned, he should be restored to such other position, the duties 
of which he is qualified to perform, as will provide him with like 
seniority, status, and pay or the nearest approximation thereof con- 
sistent with the circumstances in his case. It is already apparent from 
some of the questions we have begun to get that there are going to be 
some pretty difficult. problems, to solve there as some of these people 
with disability or disabilities begin to come back, such as, what is the 
nearest approximaton of a job—that would almost have to be a tailor- 
made proposition in each case. 


NEW RESPONSIBILITIES 


Under General Order No. 48, which set up the Office of Defense 
Manpower, this Bureau was also given two responsibilities which are 
allied with some of the things we have been doing. One is develop- 
ing a program of assistance to employers and employees and their 
organizations in the development of military leave policies. We have 
found a very great increase in the number of firms, particularly the 
larger ones, who are seeking to develop now in a very complete form 
a policy covering all persons who enter military service, setting forth 
just exactly. what will be done with respect to them, what status will 
be provided for them or what status they will be put in, what benefits 
they will be given, and how they will be reinstated when they come 
back. Of course, this is a very desirable thing because the more that 
that can be done now, the less controversy will arise later. 

The second thing given us in General Order No. 48 was expediting 
the reinstatement of ex-servicemen with reemployment rights. There 
are going to be a number of servicemen who leave the service, and as 
the number increases, as the size of the Armed Forces increases, the 
sooner many of those people can be gotten back into their jobs, back 
into the labor market, the better it will be for everybody if the labor 
market is very tight at that time. 

As you know, we have attempted to operate at the local level through 
the use of the volunteer reemployment committeemen and State and 
private organizations. There are now some 4,000 local volunteer com- 
mitteemen. With the increasing number and complexity of the prob- 
lems that are arising, and the larger and larger number of employ- 
ers who have people beginning to enter the service, there ought to 
be a revamping of this volunteer organization and a closer super- 
vision of its activity. These people serve without compensation and 
they cannot be expected to be as well informed as full-time people 
would be. At the same time, they are giving out information and 
advice to employers, unions, and individuals as to what reemploy- 
ment rights are and they are going to need to be kept more closely 
informed in the future than has been possible to do in the past. 


BENEFITS OF THE PROGRAM 


In conclusion, I would just like to point out that reemployment 
rights constitute still a most important benefit from the standpoint 
of the individual veteran, but it is one that does not involve the pay- 
ment of any gratuity by the Federal Government. Aside from the 
value to the individual of getting back quickly into the job he had 
and the place he is known ‘and the people he knows, you have the value 
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over-all of getting him back into a work situation which is apparent. 
I think, and it really is remarkable in some ways how effectively 
this program worked during World War II, although probably there 
is going to be more complications now because of these many pen- 
sion and employee benefit plans that did not exist in 1940. There is 
every reason to believe that this program should be effective in the 
future in terms of however many people go in and out of the service 
as a result of the expansion of the Armed Forces. 

I want to thank you for giving me the opportunity to make this 
little review, Mr. Chairman. If there are any questions that anyone 


has about the nature and seope-of ‘the-program; I shall be happy to 
try to answer them. 


AVATLABLE Funps anv Posrrrons 


Mr. Focarry. You have availabe for this fiscal year $281,000 and 
you are asking for $277,000 for fiscal year 1952, which is a decrease of 
$4,000 ? 

Mr. Sayers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. You have 43 positions? 

Mr. Sayers. Yes, sir; 8 in Washington and 35 in the field. 


WORK-LOAD DATA 


Mr. Focartry. Do you have any comparisons of any kind as to the 
work load of a year ago and as of today ? 

Mr. Sauyers. Yes, sir; we have some figures. The nature of our 
work load has changed very materially since the beginning of this 
fiscal year because of the fact that in the past we had very little of the 
kind of thing we get now which we cannot classify as a case such as 
we used to. We have to classify them as a problem because the 
individual or the employer is not involved in a controversy as to taking 
him back. 

In other words, we have had to develop a category which we call 

roblem, which is—maybe you can put it, 1 suppose it would be, a case 

fore the fact. The employer will write in and ask three or four 
questions and he will say, what will now my obligation be in these 
cases? You have to look at the bargaining agreement. You have to 
find out what his personnel practice has been in some instances; you 
have got to confer with the labor organization, maybe the individuals 
involved, and yet it is not actually a situation where a controversy has 
developed because they are seeking to avoid a controversy. So we 
have made some change in setting that thing up and we really have 
not a comparative basis, do we, Mr. Bradley, on that particular 
category, that we do with respect to cases. 

Mr. Brapiey. Only a rough comparison on the problems. We had 
a little bit of a problem before we began to tackle it differently, but 
at that time the emphasis was on cases and we did not have it as 
complete. We did not have the definition that we have now. 
Roughly, the field reports have indicated that the problem load since 
the Korean situation has been probably increased some 200 percent. 
On the case load, which is the comparison we do have, in fiscal year 
1950 the average per month, cases actually negotiated with employers, 
was 452 as against an average for the first 7-month period of this fiscal 
year of 276. 
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Mr. Focarry. That shows a reduction this year? 

Mr. Brapuey. In the case load a reduction, but considerable increase 
in the problem load. 

Mr. Focarry. I shouldn’t think that the problem load would be 
considerable. We are not having too many people discharged from 
service at the present time. 

Mr. Braptey. It is not only discharges, Mr. Chairman, from which 
the problem arises. The problem load has gone up primarily because 
there have been so many more employers that have been reached, you 
might say, as people go into the service, than there were before. 

Mr. Denton. You have not felt the load from Korean hostilities 
yet, have you? 

Mr. Braver. Not from the reemployment angle, but from the 
problem of the employers and the individuals themselves wanting 
to know exactly what his rights are going to be prior to going into 
the service. That is why we did not call it a case although we have 
to do frequently as much work in connection with a problem as we 
do with a case. 

Mr. Focarry. Is that not something that these volunteer committees 
could tell them ? 

Mr. Braptey. That is something that they are telling them up to a 
point where it becomes complicated, particularly when you get into 
some of the seniority problems that arise and with respect to pro- 
motions and things of that kind as to whether or not this person should 
be moved up on the roster in absentia, so to speak, or whether he is 
just entitled to come back where he was, and it all depends on what the 
personnel priors or what the collective-bargaining agreement is. 
It is not often that you can give a yes-or-no answer to him. 

Mr. Fogarty. You have been faced with similar problems in the 
past years? 

Mr. Brapiey. We have, but not to the same extent. 

Mr. Fogarty. Promotion while they are away, and all that? 

Mr. Braptey. But not to the extent that we now have. More and 
more people are going into the service and employers are more and 
more conscious of the reemployment program. Many military policies 
are being written around the reemployment statutes, which they want 
to have spelled out. Frequently they will call us and want us to go over 
re wall policy, or certain sections of it to see whether it fits in with 
the law. 

Mr. Foearry. If the Selective Service Act was changed in the next 
month or two, which in all probability it is going to be, that will affect 
your organization considerably too, will it not? 

Mr. Sayers. Yes. What ‘es happened, Congressman, is that we 
got through the end of World War II and these cases, we call them, 
for want of a better term, arose and were settled and negotiated and 
as more and more employers began to get all their people back or 
find that they were not coming back, they more or less washed out 
this problem, this whole business. 

Then the minute that the Selective Service Act was extended and 
the Korean situation arose, they immediately faced the thing all over 
again. 
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Well, a good many of them had some difficulties the last time, so they 
wanted to get those ironed out now in advance so they send us a letter, 
for example, like this: I have such and such a pension plan, I have 
such and such a seniority system. In this department we have depart- 
ment seniority, in the rest of the plant we have plant-wide seniority. 
If certain employees go into the service or they are transferred from 
here to,there, what category will I have to put them in? Will I have 
to continue to make deposits, for example, in the pension plan for this 
category of employee? Will I have to give them their accrued sen- 
iority? One thing, for example, has caused hundreds of these prob- 
lems which are very difficult is the question of temporary and proba- 
tionary employee, because a good many of them got burned on that 
before, the question of who is a temporary and who is other than a 
temporary employee. So now they will send in to us and say, here 
is our bargaining agreement; here is our scheme; here is our definition 
of temporary employee. Is this all right? Is this going to fit in 
with what the act requires? That whole gamut. As more and more 
people go into the service, as more and more employers begin to have 
one or more people to go into the service, then they come in with the 
same thing—it is true of individuals—reservists, for example. A 

reat many of these things come from reservists: Here is my situation ; 
the last time I had somertrouble. 


QUESTION OF AUTHORITY FOR GIVING ADVISORY OPINIONS 


Mr. Denton. Does the law require you to give these advisory 
opinions ¢ 

Mr. Satyers. The law requires that we render assistance in con- 
nection with reemployment rights. 

Mr. Denton. Of course, the opinion will not be binding? 

Mr. Satyers. No, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Denton. Is that customary with Government agencies, to give 
people advisory opinions on the law, on all the different laws? 

Mr. Satyers. Well, there is no regulatory authority in connection 
with the reemployment statutes. 

Mr. Denton. As a matter of fact, what you are supposed to do is 
see that the men get their rights under this act, but that does not, does 
it, call for you to give advisory opinions to both the employers and 
employees about their rights under the law? 

Mr. Saryrrs. Well, we have so interpreted it. For example, we 
issuie—— 

Mr. Denton. It would not bind anybody, what you told them? 

Mr. Sayers. No, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Denron. If it is wrong, you have just given bad advice? 

Mr. Satyers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denon. Is this practice customary with Government agencies, 
to give advisory opinions like this? 

Mr. Sayers. I don’t know, sir, in connection with other statutes. 

Mr. Dopson. In connection with wage-and-hour work, we give in- 
terpretations. 

Mr. Denton. You are required to do that. 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Braptey. In that connection, may I say—— 
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Mr. Denton. As a matter of fact, they have the force of law, those 
regulations that you promulgate there? 

r. Dopson. We have looked at this, as being assurance against 
complications arising which would cost the Government more money 
to handle if there is not orderly induction into the military service 
from private employment. 

Mr. Denton. This whole appropriation, practically, is for advisory 
opinions? Very little of it is for actual work on cases where men 
cannot get back to their jobs; is that correct ? 

Mr. Satyers. No; I wouldn’t say so. We still have quite a good 
many of those. 

Mr. Denton. That is dropping all the time. There are 270, you 
said, and 400 last year. 

Mr. Brapuey. We still have a backlog of some 1,700 or 1,800 cases 
that still must be gotten out of the way that have not been settled yet, 
close to 2,000 of them. 

Mr. Saryers. On that other point, if I might say something on 
that—as you may know, this program was transferred to Labor direct 
from the Selective Service System in 1947. Up to that time the Selec- 
tive Service System had administered the reemployment rights pro- 
gram. It had been their custom to issue, I think, what they called 
local board memoranda. Was that correct, Mr. Dodson? 

Mr. Dovson. That is correct. 

Mr. Sayers. In which they interpreted or gave information as to 
decisions which had been made in connection with the various aspects 
of the act; and as new court decisions came along, their legal staff 
issued information with respect to those to local boards who in turn 
made that available to people who have asked for it. We have con- 
tinued substantially that thing. 

Mr. Bravery. I would like to add one thing there, too, and that is 
that we are constantly having individuals and employers and labor 
organization representatives asking what is expected of them and 
they want to know. Now, this law carries penalties and in the event 
of improper reinstatement or not reinstating the veteran when he 
comes back, can run into qiute a sum of money. 

Naturally, they feel that if there is any doubt as to what their obli- 
gation is, they would like to find out what the Department thinks; 
what the interpretation is. 

Mr. Denton. Is that any different from any other law that is 
passed? Somebody would like to know the-effects of it. 

Mr. Braprey. No, it isn’t; but the more gimmicks that may be in 
the policies that can be removed now, then the less controversy you 
are going to have in the future, the less chance that there are going 
to be damages as far as employers are concerned and less cost to the 
Government in handling them. Once the employer sees a reasonable 
interpretation that looks like it is workable, reasonable, practical, and 
goes along with it, he is probably eliminating difficulties in the future 
and that is what he wants to do if he can. 

Some of the reservists, for example, may not want to go into the 
service unless they can feel fairly sure that they are going to be pro- 
tected in their job in advance of going in. 

Mr. Brapitey. Some reservists—— 

Mr. Focartry. They go whether they want to or not; they have no 
choice, 
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Mr. Braniey. Reservists and enlistees—put it on an enlisted basis. 


There are some reservists who can go in on their own volition without 
being called. 


Mr. Bussey. What was that last statement? 

Mr. Brapiey. Some reservists have gone in of their own volition 
and they more or less initiated it rather than waited to be called. 
The Navy issued invitations. 

Mr. Denton. Reservists have neither the right to get in or get out. 


STATE VETERANS’ ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Fogarry. Mr. Busbey. 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. Chairman, I am rather reluctant to ask so many 
questions, being a new man here, and taking up the time of the com- 
mittee and the witnesses, but I assure you it is only for an educational 
purpose on my part, and by the time the next appropriation bill comes 
around I hope to be better informed on all the details. 

I would like to ask the Director—I don’t want to put this on a 
rather personal basis as to geography, but I happen to come from a 
congrearans) district wholly within the city of Chicago. In Illinois 
we have set up what is known as the Illinois Veterans’ Commission. 
Why would any veteran seek the services of your department rather 
than going to the Illinois Veterans’ Commission that is set up for 
that purpose ? 

Mr. Sayers. Well 

Mr. Bussey. We have local boards throughout the State. 

Mr. Satyers. I am familiar with that set-up in Illinois and in a 
number of other States that have a similar type of organization. The 
States set up these organizations. In others they have what they call 
the county service oflicers. In every State where they have such a 
set-up it is generally those people who function as our volunteer 

committeemen. They actually do—— 

Mr. Bussey. There is nothing volunteer about the Illinois Veterans’ 
ea sana because they have a tremendous staff paid out of State 

nds. 

Mr. Satyers. But as far as the Federal Government is concerned, 
they are handling this particular thing on a volunteer basis. We 
cannot require them to do it. We cannot tell them to answer these 
questions, and they do; but those that they get which they have diffi- 
culty with, they send to our people. That is about the way it works 
out. The ones that our man in Chicago, for example, deals with, are 
in many instances those that those people have sent in. If they can 
settle it or handle it locally, they do it, and that is the end of it. 





WORKLOAD IMPOSED BY EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Bussy. I understand that a great deal of your workload now 
is not so much cases but inquiries coming in from employers. 

Mr. Sayers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. I have the same question in my mind as Congressman 
Denton did. After all is said and done, if they have a copy of the 
law, they have to rely on their attorneys for the opinions and they 
all have attorneys that they pay for giving opinions. Why should 
your department be giving opinions? 

Mr. Sayers. It may be that a good many of the larger firms do, 
but a good many of the smaller ones, I don’t know whether they have 
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8. an attorney or not; but they certainly do ask us about it. There have 
ut been a large number of court decisions on reemployment statutes, some 
400 or more, and in a good many instances, their questions are not— 
- I don’t know exactly how to say this—but they are not in the nature 
mn f) of a request for a formal legal opinion, but a statement as to what 
1, |) should I do under these circumstances? What does the law require 
- me to do in the light of information which you have? For example, 
t. — we have a question-and-answer handbook here with about 300 ques- 
> tions and answers in it. Some of them are very simple, starting out 
"with such things as, “Is there a reemployment rights statute?” “Yes, 
|, there is.” And then going on to cover a number of the other things 
3 "that have grown up in connection with it. 
: ASSISTANCE GIVEN TO VETERANS 
s FF Mr. Bussey. Let us say, for example, I am a returning veteran. I 
+ am in controversy with my former employer. How would I know to 
a — get in touch with the Veterans’ Reemployment Rights Department, 
a — of the Department of Labor? 
s & Mr. Satyers. If you were released from the military service, we 
1. —) hope, I will put it that way-because there is not always 100-percent 
r | performance in connection with these things, but the military services 
r — are supplied with a little pamphlet to be handed to the individual 


who is released at his separation or exit, interview, along with the 
other things that they give him. That tells him in there if he has a 
problem in connection with going back to his old job, he can go to the 
a — local office of the State employment service which will tell him who 
e | this local volunteer committeeman is. That may be one of the repre- 
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1 =~ — sentatives of the Illinois Veterans’ Commission in that. locality; and 
2 — he goes there and we supply these ser with things like this hand- 
r t book and it may be as simple as telling him: “Yes, you are supposed 

"to get your job back, and take this downtown and show it to your 
> —) employer.” That may be the end of it. He may say: “I will call him 


@ — up to see what the problem is.” He does and that is the end of it. 
It is just a question of, in many instances, some of these folks don’t 
say: “I am applying for reemployment.” They just come in and file 
and they tell them, we are full up or we can’t use you now, and so 
there really is not a controversy. If it is handled at that point, that 
is the end of it. We may never hear of it and don’t want to so far as 
that is concerned. If the materials we supply to these folks handle it. ° 
On the other hand, it may be something that is a little more involved 
or it may involve a personnel office at some place other than where 
this particular branch, or something like that, is located or it may be 
a question that involves a considerable number of employees. That 
local man would send that on in to our field office. He might write 
him back and give him the information or he might even in many 
instances arrange a meeting with the union or representatives of the 
veterans and the representative of the employer. We have had some 
of these cases in which several hundred veterans were involved in con- 
nection with the same point. For example, the point of temporary 
employees, the point of vacation pay or something like that. Wherever 
we can, we try to settle those by negotiation. If everybody is agree- 
able, that is the end of it. It is a very small percentage of them 
that ever result in any kind of court action. 
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Mr. Bussey. Do you have one of the pamphlets that you mentioned 

were given to a man when he leaves the service? 
_.Mr. Brapiey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dopson. I think another point, Mr. Salyers, is that the employ- 
ment service officers refer a great many cases to you. 

Mr. Saryers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bravery. This buff colored one is the one given to him when 
he enters the service and this one [indicating] when he goes out. 


DISPOSITION OF CASES 


Mr. Focarry. Mr. Denton, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Denton. Your personnel are lawyers, most of them? 

Mr. Saryers. Not. most of them; some.of them are. Our legal serv- 
ices are furnished by the Solicitor of Labor. The opinions of the law 
are issued by the Solicitor. 

Mr. Denton. Do your lawyers handle the cases that grow out of 
this act or does the Department of Justice? 

Mr. Saryers. The Department of Justice through the District At- 
torney. If the case cannot be’settled by negotiation or by arriving at 
some kind of an understanding or explaining or giving him material, 
and the veteran requests it in writing, we transmit the file to the 
United States Attorney. 

Mr. Denton. You make the case; you prepare the case ? 

Mr. Satyers. Yes, sir; we prepare the file and develop the informa- 
tion and put it in there, put in there all the papers that have come in on 
it and so forth. 

Mr. Denton. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank you very much, Mr. Salyers. 





Fray, Fresrvary 9, 1951. 
BUREAU OF APPRENTICESHIP 
WITNESSES 


W. F. PATTERSON, DIRECTOR 
EDWARD F. GALLAGHER, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 
JAMES E. DODSON, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


SALARIES AND Expenses 


Funds available for obligation 








1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Appropriation or estimate . _-..-.............-------------.--- $2, 713, 000 $2, 788, 000 $2, 692, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated Savings..-.............---.---- —2, 708 
Savings under sec. 1214. _.._...-- SESS LES yam tee $8 282 2 Cea 








pbnbdldkn adn +12, 000 |-..2.-22.....6 

OGRE rect CUMGRGIOND., ok ks. consist oeosc. 552d eee 2, 710, 292 2, 776, 000 2, 692, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 

Reimbursements for services performed.-........-....---.----- 5, 475 of ee eee em 





Bo rene eee hoe 2, 715, 767 2, 778, 050 2, 692, 000 
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Obligations by activities 





Description 1950 actual | 1951 estimate 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


1. one and promotion of national apprenticeship 
$377, 741 
3 C00 pear on State apprenticeship standards and de- 
— and maintenance of local apprenticeship 

hese sen 2, 281, 872 

3. Executive ‘direction and management services 50, 679 





Total direct obligations 2, 710, 292 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


1. Development and promotion of national apprenticeship 
i ninnanictiasiis 4srastbiitahieniaseaeatereniedgesane ie 5,475 


Total obligations 2, 715, 767 | 

















Obligations by objects 





Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 








SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number of permanent positions ; : 485 
Average number of all employees : 464 








Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions $2, 220, 565 , 265, $2, ** 317 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 8, 302 
Payment above basic rates 3, 137 3 367 





Total personal service obligations 2,: 232, 04 ‘| 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Personal services 2, 226, 529 
Travel : 304, 658 
Transportation of things- . 4, 034 
Communication services 44, 491 
Rents and utility services.......... EPR OSE ENN 5 
Prmnee eis FOPTOGIOtION . . . c ne eee 
Other contractual services 

Services performed by other agencies 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 
Taxes and assessments 





Total direct obligations 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Personal services 








Total obligations i 2, 715, 767 | 2, 778, 050 g 2, 692, 000 


Mr. Soni ARTY. _ Mr. Patterson din you Jone ea Hiataanaiit: you wigh to 
present at this time? 
Mr. Parrerson. Yes, sir. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The National Apprenticeship Act instructs the Secretary of Labor 
to bring together employers and labor for the formulation of appren- 
ticeship programs. To that end, National, State, and local joint 
apprenticeship committees have been established and are operating, 
and they keep apprenticeship on a sound and progressive basis. 
There are now 7,000 local joint apprenticeship committees existing 
throughout the country composed of equal representation of manage- 
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ment and employees, and the membership of those committees totals 
85,000 voluntary members who are actively working on apprenticeship. 


FEDERAL COMMITTEE ON APPRENTICESHIP 


As the top national committee, the Federal Committee on Appren- 
ticeship has given outstanding leadership on over-all policy and on 
emphasis ever since 1934. They have been especially active in the 
last year having met only last week. The Committee is composed of 
five top management representatives, five high officials of labor organi- 
zations, and a representative of the Office of Education. 

The staff of the Bureau of Apprenticeship is skilled in getting man- 
agement and labor to establish and operate apprenticeship systems. 
In no instance do our staff members actually train the apprentices. 
Furthermore, the apprentice is a producer from the first day on the 
job. There is no cost to the Government for the training on the job. 


CIVILIAN MANPOWER SHORTAGES 


As you know, the first civilian manpower shortages that have de- 
veloped in the defense production program are in the skilled trades 
such as machinists, tool and die makers, and other crafts in which 
workers are commonly trained through apprenticeship. The skills 
of these trades provide the basic core of the labor foree wpon which the 
tooling up of industry for expanded production depends. Without 
them the volume of production necessary for the defense program will 
come slowly and at tremendous cost in both manpower and dollars. 
It is therefore essential that the training of workers in the full skills 
of these occupations be continued at as high a level as possible. 

The staff provided under the regular estimates for 1952 now before 
you will be utilized for the achievement of an intensified apprentice- 
ship program in shortage occupations in defense and civilian indus- 
tries. We do not minimize the difficulties of carrying on an appren- 
ticeship program under conditions imposed by the military and civilian 
demands of the defense program. We have spent. much time during 
the last year in exploring such problems as securing new apprentices 
without conflict with the needs of selective service. But we are thor- 
oughly convinced that the development and maintenance of a core of 
fully skilled and versatile workers is a primary solution to our man: 
power problems, both military and civilian. 


VOLUME OF PROGRAM 


During fiscal year 1951 the over-all program,continued at about 
the same level as during fiscal year 1950. As of June 30 established 
registered apprenticeship facilities represented 33 percent of potential 
apprenticeship development. Operation of the program in terms of 
numbers of apprentices was slightly lower due to the heavy volume of 
completions of veteran apprentices. Registered systems were em- 
ploying 22 percent of the number of apprentices required to maintain 
the skilled labor force in apprenticable occupations. It is hoped that 
realization of the importance of the training of skilled workers as 
demonstrated in the shortages evident in the inception of the defense 
program will assist in overcoming this trend, at least in the critical 
occupations. 
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USE OF DEFENSE FUNDS 


The staff provided in these estimates and in the 1951 appropriations 
is being supplemented by staff being recruited and trained through 
allocations made to the Bureau under Defense Production Act funds. 
I would like to make it clear that the program of the Bureau of Ap- 
prenticeship is an integrated program, regardless of the sources of the 
funds provided. The basic principles which this committee and the 
Congress have indicated for the regular program and the experience, 
knowledge, and acceptance which the national apprenticeship pro- 
gram has gained in operating under those principles will be the basis 
of our operation of the defense program. 


e 


EXPLANATION OF REDUCTION 


Mr. Focarry. Thank you, Mr. Patterson. 

You had available for the current fiscal year, $2,788,000 and under 
section 1214 the Bureau of the Budget apparently took $12,000 from 
you. Is that correct? 

Mr. Garznacuer. That is right. 

Mr. Foearry. So your total for 1951 would be $2,776,000 and you 
are asking this year $2,692,000 which shows a net reduction of 
$84,000. Where a that reduction show in the justification ? 

Mr. GatiacHer. The reduction shows on the next page, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Focarry. That reduction results primarily from the elimina- 
tion of rental costs, being taken over by FSA ? 

Mr. Gauiacuer. That is what it amounts to. 

Mr. Foearry. The number of positions will be the same? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. 


NUMBER OF ENROLLED APPRENTICES 


Mr. Focarty. How many apprentices do you have enrolled now? 
Mr. Patrerson. The latest figure is 210,000. 

Mr. Focarry. How many a you have last year? 

Mr. Parrerson. A year ago that same period there were 236,000. 


SOURCE AND USE OF DEFENSE FUNDS 


Mr. Foearry. Now, as I understand, you have been allocated some 
defense funds? Where did these funds come from and how much? 

Mr. Parrerson. I would like Mr. Gallagher to give them. 

Mr. GatuaGuer. These additional funds are allocations made by the 
President under the Defense Production Act of 1950. 

Mr. Focarry. How much have you been allocated ? 

Mr. Gatiacuer. It is approximately $1,200,000 a year. 

Mr. Fogarry. $1,200,000? 

Mr. GautuaGuer. That is correct. 

Mr. Foegarry. What is that for? 

Mr, Gatiacuer. That is for the employment of additional staff to 
carry on defense-training services. 
Mr. Focarry. What do you hope to do with that ? 
Mr. Gauiacuer. Mr. Patterson, do you want to answer that? 
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Mr. Parrerson. It is to augment, Mr. Chairman, our regular serv- 
ice to industry. It is giving the same type of assistance to on-the-job 
training that we have given to the skilled occupations. It will enable 
our field men who are thoroughly expert in’ the training field to be 
available at the request of management to help them set up a com- 
plete training program within their plants. They also would give 
assistance on specific training problems. We will do no training but 
we will assist management and labor organizations where bargaining 
agreements exist, in working out a program. It is the same type of 
thing that we did in the last war under the heading of advancing 
worker program. 

Mr. Focarry. It is the same program? 

Mr. Parrerson. The same program. 


SHORTAGE OF SKILLED MECHANICS 


Mr. Focarry. Because of shortage of skilled mechanics at the pres- 
ent time, it is necessary ¢ 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. As the manpower shortage gets more acute, 
it will be necessary in many places to use workers of lesser skills and 
they will require training. It is a systematic system of upgrading. 
A man has so much skill and we can build on that so that he can take 
a more responsible job. 

Mr. Denton. Will that tear away from the organized work that you 
have been doing? 

Mr. Patrerson. The additional load will be carried by the defense 
funds. 

Mr. Denton. This is most of the building-trades work, isn’t it, where 
you do your apprenticeships ? 

Mr. Parrerson. Building trades are the. best-known program be- 
cause of the prominence given it in the emergency housing program. 
About half of the total number of apprenticeships are building trades. 

Mr. Denton. Do you think there will be a reduction in that? 

Mr. Parrerson. There may be in the number of apprentices. How- 
ever, the machinery for handling apprenticeship will stay intact be- 
cause the joint committees are well established. 


DEMANDS FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Heavy demands, Mr. Congressman, are being made now on the build- 
ing trades in this particular phase of the defense effort. 

Mr. Denton. At the present time. 

Mr. Parterson. Yes, there are heavy demands at the present time. 
They are continuing their work in pretty good fashion up to this time. 
However, our emphasis has been shifted to the occupations critical to 
the national defense. We would like to greatly strengthen the number 
of tool makers, the number of patternmakers and molders and other 
shortage occupations that are impeding the defense development. Un- 
der this new program, Mr. Chairman, there is not let up in our at- 
tention to apprenticeship. 

We feel that we have to put forth more effort now to get the same 
results because of circumstances. 
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rv- @ POSITIONS UNDER DEFENSE ALLOCATIONS 











job § 
ble 5 Mr. Fogarty. How many positions do you anticipate in the next 
be |% fiscal year under this allocation of $1,200,000? 
m- | Mr. Parrerson. The outside figure is 240. That includes clerical. 
‘ive § Mr. Fogarty. Break that down. 
but § Mr. Gatiacuer. There will be 90 clerical and the balance technical. 
ing Mr. Fogarty. One hundred and fifty technical ? 
of Mr. GaLtLacHer. Yes. 
ing § 
4 RELATION TO VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
ie 
4 Mr. Fogarry. Do you have any connection with the funds that are 
> allocated under the George-Barden Act? 
Mr. Gatuacuer. Every apprentice needs to get supplementary in- 
> struction in related subjects and that is provided through George- 
res- (@ Barden funds. 

Mr. Fogarty. The Bureau of the Budget proposes to set aside $10,- 
ute, — 000,000 of George-Barden funds next year for defense training. Do 
and )@ you know anything about that? 
ing. | Mr. Parrerson. Only what I read in the paper that there had been 
ake | some recommendation in the President’s budget along that line. Of 

“4 course it came to your committee. 
you § Mr. Focarry. Yes; we haven’t reached it yet, but I wondered 
™ whether you had been contacted. 
ense § Mr. Patterson. It is essential that vocational training be available 
>) inthe defense program. Supplementary training or preemployment 
here | training will assist in speeding up the getting of skills that are neces- 
me sary. 
be- 7 Mr. Gau.LaGuer. I think, Mr. Chairman, there may be some question 3 
‘am. |@ as Mr. Patterson says, we are not familiar with the details of the thing 
des. but we might have some question as to what degree a change in their 
appropriation would affect the related instruction for apprentices. 
low- Mr. Denton. What is that fund? Do you mean the fund—— 
, be- Mr. Parrerson. Federal aid to States used in the localities. 
Mr. Focarry. We will get to it in the Federal Security budget. 
Mr. Partrerson, I think Mr. Gallagher here has made a good point. 
 Tothe extent that it would hamper the giving of related instruction to 
.,, | apprentices, it would hurt the apprenticeship program. 
uld- § Mr. Foaarry. What do you mean by that? 
Mr. Parrerson. Any reduction in the funds that 
‘ Mr. Focarry. Any reduction in George-Barden funds? 
ime. Mr. Patrerson. Yes. 
Ame. Mr. Fogarty. By setting aside $10,000,000? 
al to | Mr. Parrerson. That was really taking away, wasn’t it? I am not 
nber | familiar— 
ther | Mr. Focarry. It is new language in the bill, providing that $10,000,- 
Un- @ 000 of the appropriation shall be available only for defense training 
rat- |} and training for essential civilian employment as determined by the 

Office of Defense Manpower, including grants or payments to States 

same § 


or educational institutions for such training, without regard to provi- 
sions of the law cited above. 

Mr, Parrerson. It is the first time I heard it. 
79807—61—pt. 1-7 
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Mr. Gauiacuer. It would be largely a matter of interpretation. 
Possibly they could continue the giving of related instruction for 
apprentices in defense industry under that, with that $10,000,000 but 
without a knowledge of the composition of those funds and the per- 
centage of those funds that go to related instruction plans, I don’t 
think we could do anything more than express concern about that 
point. Certainly it isn’t anticipated in our defense program that 
regular vocational education funds would be covered under this idea 
of identification of training needs, which is the control by the Office 
of Defense Manpower mentioned in the proposed language. I am a 
little doubtful as to whether it would come in that category. 

Mr. Focarry. The $10,000,000 is specifically earmarked for training 
in shortage skills for defense production. That is in the language 
of the bill. 

Mr. Denton. That is manual training in high schools and things 
like that? 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes. 

Mr. Parrerson. For apprentices, it is related supplemental instruc- 
tion that they can’t get on the job, such as blueprint reading and 
mathematics. 

Mr. Denton. You use that in apprentice training, don’t you ? 

Mr. Parrerson. At least 4 hours a week. Each apprentice gets 
related instruction in a vocational school. 

Mr. Focarry. Did you hear about that, Mr. Dodson? 

Mr. Dopson. Only briefly, sir. I had heard that $10,000,000 was 
being set aside for defense activities but I am like Mr. Patterson, I 
do not have any real detailed knowledge of it. 

Mr: Patterson, do you know whether Mr. Goodwin will have any 
knowledge ? 

Mr. Parrerson. I talked with him about it this morning. I did 
have some phone calls on it. 

Mr. Dopson. I call the committee’s attention to one bit of the lan- 
guage there: 

Provided further, That this $10,000,000 shall be available only for defense train- 
ing for essential civilian employment as determined by the Office of Defense 
Manpower. 

The Office of Defense Manpower has been created by administrative 
action within the Department, and I would suggest that if this is going 
to stand that the committee consider making that the Secretary of 
Labor. 

Mr. Focarry. Because this is language that has been given to the 
committee, it will be up to the committee to determine whether or 
not that language will stand in the bill. 

Mr. Dopson. This is the first time I have read the language. That 
is the thing that struck me. 

Mr. Fogarty. We will wait until the Office of Education gets here 
and ask them about this language. 


USE OF DEFENSE ALLOCATIONS 


Mr. Focarry. This defense allocation of funds that you have, will 7 
you briefly explain just what you are doing with this fund? 

Mr. Parrerson. We have employed additional staff and have trained 7 
them so that our service on apprenticeship can also give service to the 7 
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development of on-the-job training in other occupations and assist 
the defense contractor in developing a training program so he can 
get the maximum utilization and productivity from his workers. _ 

Because of the few people that are unemployed, as against the begin- 
ning of the last war, training is the primary method of increasing 
productivity. Another solution, of course, is taking older people, 
women, and so forth, but in all those cases there needs to be organ- 
ized training in order that there isn’t waste. We have developed a 
program and trained our staff that they can go in and supply tech- 
nical advisory assistance to the manpower user. 

Mr. Focarry: The same type of program that existed during the 
last war ¢ 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes, in many cases it is necessary to get concurrence 
of workers’ organizations because they do not propose to have wide- 
spread dilution of trades unless they are convinced of its necessity. 
If labor cooperates in working out the complete program as they do 
in apprenticeship, it will keep up the morale of the workers and enable 
the employer to meet his production demands. 

Mr. Bussey. Did the employers ask for this apprenticeship pro- 
gram? Are they the ones who asked for it 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes, Mr. Congressman. Particularly now the em- 
ployers are very much concerned about the acute shortages that have 
already shown up in skilled occupations. I met with a group yesterday 
afternoon at their request, the National Association of Tool and Die 
Manufacturers, and they say that the absence of 1 toolmaker may tie up 
the production effort of 100 workers. So they were gravely concerned. 
There were about 42 members on an apprenticeship committee which 
met with me. It is apparent throughout the country that we must 
make an all-out effort to try to keep apprenticeship not only where it 
is now, but to keep increasing it, particularly in the trades that are 
critical to defense. 

Mr. Bussey. What was their request? What did they have in mind? 

Mr. Parrrerson. They wanted to know what the Government could 
do to help keep apprenticeship in a live state in their industry. 

Mr. Bussey. Did you have a specific recommendation to make to 
them along that line at this conference ? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. May I ask what it was? 

Mr. Parrerson. I suggested that if they would make a study of all of 
their shops, tool and die shops in the country, they would find that only 
about one-third of them had apprenticeship and there was a job of 
convincing the other two-thirds that apprenticeship was in their in- 
terest. They themselves are small manufacturers and they felt, too, 
that there was considerable pirating by the bigger companies of the 
people they had trained. I pointed out in the recommendation that 
we were trying to get everyone to do training, the big manufacturer, 
the small manufacturer, and that everyone should share the effort. 
If, as an association, they would get back of a promotional campaign, 
I felt sure, out of our experience in the building trades, that they 
could get results. 

Mr. Bussey. I might say I had quite a number of letters from 
small manufacturers in my district along that line, particularly now 
at the Ford plant formerly the old Dodge plant where they made B-29 
sneines during World War II. They have been offering a wage scale 
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that the small manufacturers are not able to meet and they have been 
losing a tremendous amount of er 2 gr and they are very much 
concerned about it. What good will it do to train these apprentices 
in these small plants if they are going to be pirated by a big plant like 
Ford Motor Co.? 

Mr. Parrerson. Ford, as an illustration, has had one of the out- 
standing plant apprenticeship programs in the country. They have 
already called on us to assist them in the Chicago plant in setting up 
apprenticeship. Many of the large companies have very good ap- 
prenticeship programs and the wehbe is to get all of them to train 
just like it is to get all the small manufacturers to do so. 


UNION COOPERATION 


Mr. Bussey. Are you able to get good cooperation from the various 
unions that are invaleod in these various trades? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes, Mr. Congressman; I think there is one aspect 
of this where the Government service has paid off. The unions de- 
serve considerable credit for the way they have gotten behind appren- 
ticeship, the way they have featured it at their conventions, the way 
they have notified every local union to get busy with se to 
get apprenticeship set up. Every international union in the skilled- 
worker field has passed resolutions and taken action to support ap- 
prenticeship. Perhaps there has been more progress in that in the 
16 years we have been in existence than in any other one —_ Ac- 
ceptance by unions of their responsibility for working with their 
employers is developing this. 


ROAD BLOCKS BY EMPLOYERS 


Mr. Bussey. Are there road blocks to the program by a certain ele- 
ment of employers? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes, sir. The difficulty is apathy more than oppo- 
sition. Everyone agrees it is a good thing but it is something that 
they can put off. They say that they are too busy with immediate 
and pressing — problems. I must say that the national or- 


anizations of employers, such as the National Association of Manu- 

acturers and the United States Chamber of Commerce are now 
doing everything arse ig to overcome that apathy. That would take 
in any number of trade associations. I mentioned the two largest 
ones. 


Mr. Buspey. I am a little puzzled regarding this $10,000,000 pro- 

ram. 

Mr. Focarry. Mr. Busbey, I think in view of the fact that there is 
so little known by all sides on this at this point, the best thing to do 
when we reach the Office of Education where that comes, would be to 
have Mr. Patterson up here at the time that Dr. McGrath and others 
are here who will justify this, and Mr. Goodwin in the Employment 
Service also here so we can then inquire into it more fully. They are 
all involved, and we can get the full story then. 

Mr. Bussey. May I ask the chairman if we will have the Office of 
Education before the committee before we mark up the bill on the 
Department of Labor? 
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Mr. Focarry. Oh, yes; we go: through the hearings completely 
before we mark up anything. Mr. Patterson, when we reach the Office 
of Edtication, we will expect you to be here. The clerk will notify 
Mr. Dodson. 

Mr. Busbey, do you have anything further? 

Mr. Bussey. No, sir. 
Mr. Fogarry. Thank you very much, Mr. Patterson. 


Frmay, Fesrvary 9, 1951. 
BUREAU OF EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION 


WITNESS 
WILLIAM McCAULEY, DIRECTOR 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Funds available for obligation 












1950 actual 


1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 











DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 











Anosontiation or estimates. osie566.606555..-.-.......2-..-- $1, 691, 000 
Transferred from— 
“Further development of vocational education, Office of 
Education,’’ Federal Security Agency, pursuant to 
I an ce Di OD 8 ins Stead eis 
“Salaries and expenses, division of service operations, 
Federal Security Agency,’”’ pursuant to Reorganization 


$1, 935, 000 $1, 973, 000 


a 8 Ras 9 RY SR RE es eee Pee ra A ee iar ee 
Transferred to ‘‘Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Labor 
: Standards, Department of Labor,’’ pursuant to Reorgani- 
4 GERI en VO, © OO MOO icin cciec one cneccenee- All drdtiesiecdipemacnden —61, 200 j_._._... 








i RE ia er ee 1, 711, 000 | 
U noblig: ated balance, cotimated sav ings ETE RE, RS —14, 149 |_______- A 
Savings under sec. 1214. .................... i actaliasianaiunah a once caudal —7, 000 


1, 881, 680 






































4 Re 1, 696, 851 1, 874, 680 1, 973, 000 
sj Comparative transfer from ‘Salaries and expenses, division of 

x service operations, Federal Security Agency’’__............- Pin duplscia cao BEOidsekwene cue 
:. Comparative transfers to— 

= “Salaries and expenses, Office of Secretary of Labor’’__.__- —13, 675 wr 7, MD iis id. «tee 
i, “Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Labor Standards, 
4 ee iE Ne i i ok. Secon nccocteducsen —46, 400 Te dt 
é. Total direct obligations.................-..--.-------- 1,644,656 | 1,847,777 1, 973, 000 











REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 






Reimbursements for services performed: 
Administration of District of Columbia Workmen’s 








OSE OS RRS TE SE en 132, 200 148, 000 157, 000 
Administrative expenses, War Claims Act__.._..._._.._- 115, 000 119, 000 122, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings..................-_--- sn. Bh aePmannlaene et Rayne Viner? 
Total reimbursable obligations...................------- 207, 564 267, 000 279, 000 











utalebeetiinn:.. ct rss. 1,852,220 | 2,113,777 2, 252, 000 
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Obligations by activities 





























Description 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
1. Disposition of compensation claims: 

(a) Federal employees. ‘ "EE PO etre es $1, 025, 741 $1, 207, 018 61, 326, 161 
(b) Longshoremen and harbor workers..............-..._- 477, 701 493, 597 496, 679 
(c) Executive direction and management service________- 94, 959 96, 562 104, 960 
2. Appeals from determinations of Federal employee claims. -- 46, 255 49, 600 45, 200 
Total direct obligations...................--.--.-----_-- 1, 644, 656 1, 846, 777 A 973, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS z3 aut i 

3. Administration of the District of Columbia Workmen’s 
oY SR PEL Rie & OE BE ee SR EAE 131, 912 148, 000 157, 000 
4. Administration of War Claims Act.............. wih 75, 652 119, 000 122, 000 

| 

Total reimbursable obligations __._._.__............-..-. 207, 564 | 267,000 | 279, 000 
Total oblgntlens..---. oon. see 1,852, 220 2113777 | 2; 252,000 








Obligations by objects 





Object classification 


SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number of permanent positions- 
Average number of all employees. - 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions. 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 


Payments to other agencies for reimbursable details 


Total personal service obligations 


DIRECT ORLIGATIONS 


01 Personal services___- 

02 Travel___- 

03. Tr: snsportation of things_- eek 

04 Communication services 

05 Rents and utility services 

06 Printing and reproduction -- 

07 Other contractual services hire 
Services performed by other agencies... 

08 Supplies and materials . 

OD. aN Fo aati ech SEs cccéce 
Total direct obligations ---_.......--.-- 

REIMRURSARLE ORLIGATIONS 

Me mi arte Cae a ee 

02 Travel... Sex 

04 Communic ation serv ices Ss 

06 Printing and reproduction... 

07 Other contractual services 

O8 owe 


Supplies and materials_. aed 
09 Equipment gua 


Total reimbursable obligations_.................---..-..- 


Petal Geen. 5... oui onnces se R 


| 
| 1950 actual 


en acnasom 





| 1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 

















| 502 496 537 
| 434 | 484 515 
‘ee ——— a Ss oo ———————— 
| $1,520,552 | $1,745,959 | $1, 868, 029 
a4 “v1 S Beene: al 7, 486 
27, 492 | 18, 718 | 18, 768 
| 50, 777 | 73, 800 | | 74, 100 
| 1,605,637 | 1,838,477 | ‘1, 968, 383 
SS SS on ——— TE ih — 
| 
1, 411,336 | 1, 586, 277 | 1, 703, 683 
| 79, 166 | 111, 600 123, 600 
cal 727 | 3, 000 3, 000 
| 19, 220 | 19, 500 | 19, 700 
16, 549 | 17, 000 | 5, 592 
19, 892 | 27, 200 29, 200 
| 35,967 | 38, 000 39, 500 
22, 293 | 20, 000 20, 000 
12, 021 | 12, 000 | 12, 525 
27, 376 | 12, 200 | 16, 200 
1, 644, 656 | 1,846,777 | 
So | ——————— 
194, 301 | 252, 200 264, 700 
2, 863 | 5, 300 | 5, 300 
829 900 900 
1, 257 1, 900, 1, 900 
| 3, 292 | 4, 30u-+ 4, 300 
406 800 800 
4, 616 | 1, 600 1, 100 
EERE Ce eT guntngtingt-sesene 
207, 564 267, 000 279, 000 
1, 852, 220 2,113,777 | 2, 252, 000 













as eh ae ed 
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515 


8, 029 
7, 486 
8, 768 
74, 100 





N3, 683 
23, 600 
3, 000 
19, 700 
5, 592 


252, 000 
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Emp.Loyees CoMPENSATION FunpD 


Funds available for obligation 








ke TIER EN ETE SN, 



























































1950 actual | 1951 estimate} 1952 estimate 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
PN FT Se A Con ee $23, 000,000 | $25, 000, 000 $31, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings._..................._- PE 4 ohn hgoasleelteesesedsiseoe 
en GROG DIN io 6.5 cin co vicncn ieccemonciname 22, 995, 000 25, 000, 000 31, 000, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
Reimbursements for War Claims Act obligations... ......___- . 670,770 5, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 
c.g RR PR RES RSS LEME CoE as Ae ee 23, 665, 770 30, 000, 000 36, 000, 000 
Obligations by activities 
| | 
Description 1950 actual | 1951 estimate /1952 estimate 
} 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS | 
i. Employment connected benefits for Federal employees: | 
(a) Disability compensation. __._......._..........-.----- $9,981,999 | $11, 563,000 $16, 135, 000 
(b) Medical and hospital treatment and supplies-________- 5, 213, 689 | 4, 370, 000 5, 200, 000 
ee SEES ea eee 7, 083, 893 | 8, 510, 000 8, 708, 000 
(d) Burial, embalming, transportation, and miscellaneous _| 58, 940 122, 000 22, 000 
2. War-connected benefits for employees of Government con- | | 
tractors: | | 
(a) Death compensation ______- beh w tipeiietin deste eaes 460s 561, 872 | 340, 000 340, 000 
(b) Compensation for wage loss by war prisoners. _______- 9, 470 10, 000 10, 000 
3 Creme wer tense... oa ee ee | 85, 137 85, 000 85, 000 
SEER SSE eae ee eee ee eee Sickie tcatalens BS Sig gst 400, 000 
PI EUR OUI i ae i ns ee te | 22,995,000 | 25,000, 000 | 31, 000, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS an 
5. War Claims Act: | | 
(a) Disability compensation. ._._..................-...--- 267,982 | 3,500,000 | 3, 500, 000 
(b) Medical and hospital treatment and supplies- -______- | 22 | 750, 000 | 750, 000 
(¢) Death compoensation........-. 2.0.2... et | 402, 766 | 750, 000 750, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations...._............___-- 670,770 | 5, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 
el enti Eee | 23,665,770 | 30,000,000 | 36, 000, 000 
Obligations by objects 
m4 | 
Object classification | 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS | | | 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims._........._..__- | $22, 995,000 | $25,000,000 | $31, 000,000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS | | 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims...............-- 670,770 | 5,000, 000 | 5, 000, 000 
Pail ontigilnas 2 Tc oes | 23, 665,770 | 30, 000, 000 | 36, 000, 000 





CLERK’s Nore.—Above figures—1951 column do not reflect $3,000,000 supplemental 
estimate contained in H. Doc. 67 for the Employees Compensation Fund. 


Mr. Fogarty. The committee has before it this afternoon Mr. Mc- 


Cauley, of the Employees’ Compensation Bureau. Do you have a 
statement for the committee ? 
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BUREAU’S OPERATIONS 


Mr. McCautey. I do not have a prepared statement, Mr. Chair- 
man. I do not wish to take up the time of the committee unneces- 
sarily. The only observation I would like to make at the outset is 
that while we are not classified as a defense agency as such, I think 
it is necessary to note that our operations are directly affected by 
defense activities. We are servicing the claims of all personnel in the 
Federal service who might be injured while engaged in their em- 
ployment. 

We also administer the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act which covers operations directly involved in the de- 
fense program, as the principal coverage under the Longshoremen’s 
Act is in the loading and unloading of vessels, the operation of ship- 
repair yards. Moreover the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ 
Compensation Act has been extended to cover all employment of Gov- 
ernment contractors carried on outside the continental limits of the 
United States, so that in the operations of contractors at defense lo- 
cations in the Territories and possessions and in far away places where 
we may be constructing defense facilities or engaging in any public 
works such employment would be covered under the Longshoremen’s 
Act. 

While we cannot claim that we are a defense organization, our 
operations are so directly affected by the present mobilization pro- 
gram that we feel justified in asking for some increase in staff to 
take care of our increased operating load. 

Mr. Focarty. For the benefit of the newer members of the com- 
mittee, will you explain briefly your responsibility as chief of this 
Bureau ? 

Mr. McCattey. First, we provide disability and death benefits in- 
cluding medical care for all civil employees of the United States who 
suffer injury while in the performance of their official duties. The term 
“injury”, is defined in the law to include additional injury by acci- 
dent, any disease that might be proximately caused by the employee’s 
service. Typical of a disease case would be a nurse in one of the Fed- 
eral hospitals who might contract tuberculosis or some other con- 
tagious disease by reason of exposure in her employment. 

Under this act, the Bureau adjudicates claims and pays all the 
benefits directly out of an appropriated fund, the Employees’ 
compensation fund. 

In view of the expansion in the Federal service, we are asking for 
an increase in funds based on an estimated increase of some 400,000 
employees. We anticipate an increase in our workload under that act. 

Under the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation 
Act, we cover injuries to:employees in private enterprise who are 
engaged in maritime employment on the navigable waters of the 
United States. Those principally covered, as I stated a moment ago, 
are longshoremen who are engaged in loading and unloading vessels, 
and workmen in shipyards who are engaged in the repair of vessels. 

The Longshoremen’s Act also is the workmen’s compensation law 
for private employment in the District of Columbia. We administer 
it in that jurisdiction. To repeat again, it is a compensation law 
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applicable to employment in the service of Government contractors 
outside the continental United States. Under the Longshoremen’s 
Act. we do not pay benefits. Benefits are paid by the employer or his 




















_ |) insurance carrier. We merely adjudicate the claims. That is the 
; |) principal difference in function between the two laws. 
: t In addition to that, we have several other functions of perhaps lesser 
, —) importance. We have certain duties to perform under the War 
» |) Claims Act, namely, the adjudication of claims of civilian American 
- [citizens who were captured at Midway, Guam, Wake, the Philippine 
|, Islands, and any other American possessions in the Pacific, by the 
- [— Japanese. 
. e also are required to adjudicate claims of the employees of Gov- 
s |) ernment contractors who were captured at those areas. We have also 
. : the responsibility of liquidating the compensation claims—it is a 
» [liquidation process, for the most part—of employees who were injured 
q ) while working under the various Federal relief programs in effect 
Ps during the thirties, and also the continued servicing of a small number 
i. of claims in which benefits were awarded to persons who were injured 
8 while engaged in civil-defense activities during World WarII. There 
c is a very small hang-over of cases from that program. 
5 That, in brief, is the coverage under the laws. 
Now, under the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act our work 
r is influenced not only by the increase in number of new cases which 
- |) may be reported in the coming years but we carry over on our rolls 
o |) allcases in prior years in which continued benefits are being paid. 
- & FUNDS FOR SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
Ss a Mr. Focarry. Mr. McCauley, you had available for this fiscal year 
. > $1,846,777 and you are asking for $1,973,000 which is an increase of 
o 4b about $126,000 over fiscal 1951. 
— Mr. McCatvtey. Yes, sir; that is correct, Mr. Chairman. 
—_— Mr. Foearry. I will ask that pages 1 and 2, of the justification be 
; > included in the record at this point. 
‘Ss 7 ° fn ° 
. (The justifications are as follows:) 
1- Analysis of appropriation base for fiscal year 1952 
7 
.e fe Current-year appropriation, 1951 act__-__---------_----_--_--_--_- $1, 935, 000 
3? ; Deductions : 
: Transfer to Bureau of Labor Standards for safety 
promotion functions (actual $61,200; comparative 
or : I gsc itetin on nase ciphers tiliale mala lang a eer $72, 000 
” - Transfer to Office of the Secretary for central services. 17,103 
+t ; Budgetary reserve under sec. 1214, 1951 Appropriation 
ia q BAe SE Sik ses ma 7,000 
mn cectiiiciatit 
re j 96, 103 
ne ; Additions: Comparative transfer from Federal Security 
o - Agency for full year cost of activities related to the 
| ah tpt steno pagan iewtonpeetoabmegtn-e ackgaaiaptasionetnteipsnee ie * 7,880 
Is, —— 988,298 
w ‘2 Total estimated direct obligations for fiscal year 1951__...___ 1, 846, 777 
er i Estimate of appropriation for fiscal year 1952___._-.__.____________ 1, 973, 000 


Net increase requested for 1952_.-...--._ 
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Analysis of appropriation increase for fiscal year 1952 















































iol Adjusted | Estimate, 
Activity “ro et oo e Change 
1, Disposition of compensation claims: 
ONS SE AR: SOS PORE aoa ay aetna $1, 207,018 | $1,326, 161 +$119, 143 
(b) Longshoremen and harbor workers_.................__--- 193, 597 , 67 +3, 082 
(c) Executive direction and management services__.__._____- 96, 562 104, 960 +8, 398 
2. Appeals from determination of Federal employee claims... __..__- 49, 600 45, 200 —4, 400 
a AES PURO ae . EES A ne ee Y shih Be 1,846,777 | 1,973,000 +126, 223 
Total permanent positions. _............-.--.....--..--..-- a 426 | «yee 39 
Summary of changes 
Jeu., Commparaple anpropriation 28 i ee Ose Bs iy ee is $1, 846, 777 
Epos WEORSL BHMAIe. oo te, Go) ster eich Py i ts tie 1, 973, 000 
BESET See HOSE Oe MESA) SEA GY Pen SNe ORE 126, 223 
BEC | ECAB Total 
ee ORO out oe ee ek ee +-$25, 000 +$205 +$25, 205 
Extra day’s pay, current staff PO Pe ee heyy yee Merrie am” We +5, 878 +180 +6, 058 
Additional personal-service lapses required to offset cost of above 
LR Rae Ee Oy Sidus aiehiskite alpdis beds toinde ote baaaaniae eed —30, 878 —385 —31, 263 
Elimination of surcharges by General Services Administration. .____ on, Se —75 
Elimination of rental costs due to assumption of responsibility by 
General Services Administration... _.....................-.----_-- 11,408 |....--..c... —11, 408 
To provide for additional staff: 
Federal Act, 34 employees: 
Total salaries (52-week base)_........_...________- $105, 125 
Bae Re LE PEERS EE RRR TRE ¥ 
Net salaries ._......- 99, 163 | 
ee Pe CML ES 405 
Other than personal services.__..._.___._...______- 19, 650 | 
Total, increase for higher workloads. ____ Jiddecnd dled | 4-110, 216 |... .-2 222. +119, 218 
Longshore Act, 4 employees: 
Total salaries (52-week base).._..............-.... 14,950 | 
Deduct lapses. ....... 2 918 
Net salaries. _._.__. - 14,032 
Extra day’s pay......... ead te RPL TS A 58 
Other than personal services._______....._.._____- 400 
Total, increase for higher workloads.........._.......-..-- | Bde wg, +14, 490 
Management services, 2 employees: 
Total salaries (52-week base)._................-..- 8, 275 
Deduct lapses PENT PREIS Seen 159 | 
a } 
Net salaries i cenit atelide Dati 8, 116 | 
Extra day's pay. 5. Bea iets tan 32 | 
Other than personal services_.__.._..-..-.......-. 250 | 
Total, increase for management services................._. ee +8, 398 
Reduction in staff, 1 employee: 
oy RAE AES OES A ee —$4, 575 
I i = 175 
Se hgh a Sic cea paises hte ahedasatanignes sd ee —4, 400 | —4, 400 
Met change £304. .5........... 3 Peete memes) hs —4, 400 | +126, 223 











ESTIMATED INJURY CASES 


Mr. Foearry. J notice that in 1950 you had 81,165 injuries reported ; 
in 1951, 83,000; and in 1952, estimated, 96,000. On what do you 


base your estimate for 1952? 


Mr. McCauuey. The estimate for 1952 is based on the anticipated 


Megaab ty teks 


uae coneaatiertte 





increase of some 400,000 in the number of employees in the Federal 
service who will be covered by this act. Our advice on coverage is 
that it would increase from an employment load of 2,100,000 to 
2,500,000. 
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Mr. Fogarty. I see. You have 2,100,000 covered today ? 
Mr. McCautey. Yes, sir; and the estimated number for 1952 is 
2,500,000. I think that is an average number, sir. Then we use the 
same frequency rate for injury and apply that to the increase in the 


! 
cordecgiayieriae snack 


3 fCcoverage. 
32 i BENEFIT FUND 
8 ia 
» § Mr. Foearry. I note that you are asking for $3,000,000 in supple- 
23 5) mental for this fiscal year, 1951. 
"a Mr. McCautey. Yes, sir; for the employees’ compensation fund 
— for 1951. 

Fa Mr. Fogarty. That is for the fund. What did you ask for in the 
7 |e 1951 budget! ron 
0 we Mr. McCautry. We requested $26,500,000, I believe, and the com- 


mittee felt at that time that there was insufficient information to 
indicate the full effect of the amendments to the law effective October 
14, 1949, and reduced our appropriation by $1,500,000, so that we 
finished up with an appropriation of $25,000,000 for 1951. As it 
turns out, our original estimate 

Mr. Focarry. The committee felt it was a guess on your part and 
it was a guess on our part in not allowing the $1,500,000. As a matter 
of fact, we were both wrong. 








NEW AMENDMENTS EFFECT ON WORKLOAD 


eH ' 
is cee a Lia eS 


z How did these new amendments to the act of 1949 affect your 
workload ? 
Mr. McCau.ry. The amendments affected the workload in one prin- 
is | cipal respect. It increased the scope of coverage under the compensa- 
> tion law. Prior to the amendments, we covered only civil employees 
of the United States. The amendment broadened the definition of 
‘> “employees” to include also civil officers, which includes not only all 
the civil officers in the administrative branch but Members of Con- 
gress and their staffs. It also authorized coverage for persons em- 
ployed without compensation who were not theretofore covered, pro- 
vided acceptance of their services is authorized by legislative enact- 
ment. So that we have a larger number of persons covered than in 
prior years as a result of the amendment, but the principal effect of 
the amendment was to increase compensation costs. 
s FF The maximum compensation rate prior to the amendments was 
» $166.66 a month. Under the amendment, the maximum is $525 a 
month. Also, prior to the amendment, the compensation was based 


sitet ak Seat 


© |F on 66% percent of an employee’s wage subject to the dollar limit of 
2% |@ $116 amonth. Under the amendment, if the employee has depend- 


— |@ ents, we may pay 75 percent of the wage, so that there has been a very 
') substantial increase in the compensation cost. That, in turn, has 
| created the necessity—I think the committee recognized it in my first 

‘} appearance after the amendments were enacted that more thorough 
‘}  imvestigation and development of the cases that came to our attention 
is necessary. I think that is quite important, because 75 percent of 
an employee’s wage is not a great deal less than his take-home pay if 
you discount his base pay for his retirement deduction, his income 
tax, and other offsets. So that the committee felt and certainly agreed 
with our views that better investigation of the cases was more neces- 
sary than in prior years. 
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Mr. Focarry. That is correct. How much was this fund running 
annually before these amendments were added in 1949? 

Mr. McCavtey. Our appropriation in 1948 was $13,550,000. In 
1949, $14,200,000 and in 1950 jumped to $23,000,000. 

Mr. Focarry. Because of the new amendments? 

Mr. Denton. How much in 1950? 

Mr. McCautey. $23,000,000, sir. We estimate the increased costs 
with the amendments under consideration around $9,000,000. 


BENEFIT-FUND INCREASE FOR 1952 


Mr. Focartry. You are asking for an increase of $6,000,000 over what 
you had available in 1951? 

Mr. McCavtey. Yes, sir. That is correct. 

Mr. Focarry. For the fund? 

Mr. McCautey. Yes, sir. That is right, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fogarty. How did you arrive at that estimate? 

Mr. McCavtry. That was based on an analysis of the cases on the 
rolls which were carried over from year to year, plus the number of 
new cases anticipated for 1952, and for the 1952 cases we used the same 
distribution of types of cases as we have had in prior years. I think 
that is a fairly firm estimate, as far as we can tell today. Of course, 
if there is a greater expansion of coverage, a bigger increase in Federal 
personnel, the compensation costs will increase as you add employment. 

Mr. Fogarty. This is just an estimate on your part? 

Mr. McCauvtey. Based on an increase of 400,000 in the number of 
Government employees. 


ADDITIONAL EMPLOYEES REQUESTED 


Mr. Focarry. You are asking for 39 additional employees? 

Mr. McCavtey. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. Where will those 39 additional employees be assigned ? 

Mr. McCautey. We have included 34 of those on page 4 of the justi- 
fications. Twenty-four of them are in the Claims Branch. 

Mr. Foaarty. We will put page 4 of the justifications in the record 
to show the break-down of these new employees. 

(Page 4 of the justifications is as follows :) 


The additional 34 employees requested will be distributed to the various 
organization units, by grade and title, as indicated below: 
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Docket and Files Branch. ~~ 
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The addition of four investigators to the present staff represents a propor- 
tionate increase in such employees required to maintain the current rate of cases 
investigated. 

$19,575 for other than personnel-service costs is related to the additional staff 
and work described above. Estimates are based on experience costs. 

(a) $12,000 is for travel expenses of four investigators, based on an average 
cost of $15 per day for 200 travel days per man. 

(6) $200 is for telephone, telegram, and postage. 

(ec) $2,000 is for printing forms in greater quantity to meet the increased 
demand. 

(d) $1,500 is for added statistical tabulating activities. 

(e) A net increase of $475 is for miscellaneous office supplies. This includes 
$550 for new employees, offset by the reduction due to elimination of General 
Service Administration surcharge of $75. 

(f) $3,400 is for new equipment for 34 new employees. 

Mr. McCau ey. You will find that the bulk of them are in the claims 
service, for investigating claims and making adjustments. 

(Nore.—In addition to the 34 positions listed on page 4 there are 4 new posi- 
tions for the Longshoremen’s Act in the field—2 grade 9 examiners and 2 grade 
4 clerks, 2 for the central office—1 grade 11 and 1 grade 4, and a reduction of 1 
for the Employees’ Compensation Appeals Board. The grade 11 position is to 
provide a management assistant to aid in developing, revising, and improving 
operating methods and procedures with the objective of increasing efficiency and 
reducing costs. ) 


ADDITIONAL EMPLOYEES IN 1951 


Mr. Focarry. How many employees did you add last year when you 
got additional money, approximately ? 
Mr. McCautey. The committee authorized 87 additional. 


COMPENSATION EXPENDED AND NUMBER OF CASES INVOLVED 


Mr. Denton. I just wanted to ask one question. How much did you 
pay out in compensation last year? How much did claims paid 
amount to? 

Mr. McCautey. Total expenditures for compensation ? 

Mr. Denton. Just the amount. 

Mr. McCautey. $23,000,000. 

Mr. Foearry. Did you include in that question the number of cases 
so we can put that in the record at the same time? 

Mr. Denton. And how many cases was that? 

Mr. McCavtey. I will have to insert that in the record. I do not 
have that information at hand. 


Nore.—It is estimated that benefits paid in 1950 involved 68,772 cases. 
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EFFECT OF NEW COMPENSATION ACT 


Mr. Denton. How long a period last year did you operate under 
the new Federal Employees Workmen’s Compensation Act ? 

Mr. McCavtey. From October 1949. 

Mr. Denrron. Is there any way that you could tell how much the 
compensation increased ? 

Mr. McCautey. It is a little early to make an accurate estimate of 
that. 1 attempted to calculate something along that line. 

Mr. Denton. But this $23,000,000 would run practically on the old 
rates because you would hardly process a claim in 3 months’ time; 
is that not so? 

Mr. McCavutry. You would not have the full effect of the amend- 
ments at that time. I have had an analysis made of some of our per- 
manent disability rolls and in an attempt to arrive at the answer 
to your question, and it appears that on the permanent disability rolls, 
the average payment per case has increased approximately 67 per- 
cent because of the amendments. I do not know that we can charge 
that entirely to the amendments because there has been some inter- 
vening increase in the wage levels of the covered persons. 

Mr. Denton. Did some actuary attempt to figure this out the way 
a private insurance company would? 

Mr. McCauvtey. We attempted to do that at the time the amend- 
ments were under consideration. We estimated at that time that the 
total cost of the amendments as proposed would amount to about 
$9,000,000 a year; the annual increase in cost would be around $9,000,- 
000 a year. We did not attempt to do it on an actuarial basis such 


as an insurance carrier would use because under the latter procedure 
an attempt would be made to estimate the effect of the liability ex- 
tended over future years. We only attempted to do it on a yearly 
cost basis. 


PRIOR YEAR APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Denton. This $23,000,000 was for the last fiscal year ? 

Mr. McCautey. Yes, sir; it was. The last fiscal year would cover 
8 months under the amendment. The amendment was effective Octo- 
ber 14, 1949, so we had 8 months’ experience last year under the 
amendments and fiscal year 1951 will be the first full year under it. 
We had an appropriation of $23,000,000 for last year, 1950 fiscal, and 
we spent practically all of it, $22,995,000. 

Our regular appropriation in 1950 was $13,000,000 and then after 
the amendments we were given a supplemental appropriation of 
$10,000,000 which made a total of $23,000,000 for the year. 

Mr. Denton. That $23,000,000 did take into account the new amend- 
ments ? 

Mr, McCauxey. For 8 months of the year, from October to June 30, 
1950. 

Mr. Denton. That ran practically $23,000,000, actual expenditures ’ 

Mr. McCautey. Yes, sir; it did. 

Mr. Denton. Why do you figure it will be $6,000,000 more in 1952 
than in 1951? 

Mr. McCautry. We will submit a $3,000,000 supplemental for this 
year which will bring our estimated 1951 appropriation up to 
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$28,000,000. That will be required to meet the total cost of the in- 
creased benefits and some increase in personnel coverage. 

Mr. Denton. Can you tell me how you stand on this year, how much 
you spent? 

Mr. McCautey. We have expended more than $15,000,000 of the 
current appropriation. 

Mr. Denton. To the end of January? 

Mr. McCautey. Yes, sir; and we feel that we will require the addi- 
tional sum of $3,000,000 to supplement the present appropriation for 
this year. 

Mr. Denton. I see on this chart that you have $5,000,000 for war 
claims transfer. Would you explain that—I am a new member on the 
committee. 


WAR CLAIMS ACT 


Mr. McCavtey. The War Claims Act provides that the cost of bene- 
fits awarded to American civilian internees and certain others covered 
by that act shall be paid from the war claims fund which is a fund 
set up out of assets in custody of the Alien Property Custodian. The 
benefits authorized by the Bureau will be paid from this transfer ap- 
propriation of $ $5,000,000. It will not be a direct appropriation of 
$5,000,000. 











UNCONTROLLABLE NATURE 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. Chairman, I take it from the discussion on this 
department that as far as this goes, the Congress jg obligated to appro- 
priate enough funds to cover these claims under the law. 

Mr. Focarry. That is right, Mr. Busbey. 

Mr. Bussey. And it is not a matter for this committee to determine 
what should be cut out and what should not be cut out, is that correct ? 

Mr. Fogarry. Well, on the fund part of it, it is an estimate of what 
they think will be needed to meet the obligations under the law for 
the next fiscal year. It is always an estimate. Sdmetimes it might be 
over and sometimes under. .The committee last year cut it $1,500,000 
but we find out now the committee was wrong. They have got to 
come back fora supplemenal, So it is an estimate. They were work- 
ing under new amendments to the law and we did not know how good 
their estimate was and as its turns out, their estimate for 1951 was 
off, too. 

Mr. Bussey. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McCautry. May I make one observation, Mr. Busbey, on your 
point? We have practically no administrative control over the 
amount that is required for this purpose. If we accept liability in a 
claim we have to ‘pay whatever the law contemplates shall be paid 
in that case. If we run short of money we pay until our money is 
gone and come back again for a supplemental. There is no way of 
controlling it. 

Mr. Bussey. That is what I tried to get clear in my mind. We 
have no administrative control over the cost in an individual case. 
We are obligated to pay the statutory benefits. It is as broad as it is 
long. You cannot cut it down to make any difference. It is what the 
Board decides. 


OF BENEFIT FUND 
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Mr. Focarry. The committee has found by experience that Mr. 
McCauley has always been very conservative in past years. 

Mr. McCautey. We have tried to take care in spending the tax- 
payers’ money as we do our. 

Mr. Bussey. That deficiency is made up with the deficiency appro- 
priation and is not necessarily carried over to be included in the 
next year’s budget. It is projected in here. They are asking for 
$3,000,000 more in the supplemetal for this fiscal year, 1951, which 
will give them $3,000,000 more than they had and they are also asking 
for $3,000,000 in addition to that for fiscal 1952. In other words, they 
are asking for $6,000,000 more for the fund than we gave them. Con- 
gress gave them $25,000,000 last year and they are asking in 1952 for 
$31,000,000. 

That million and a half, we will say, that was cut off last year, that 
really has to be picked up this year? 

Mr. Fogarty. That is right; plus another million and a half. If we 
overappropriated the money would revert back to the Treasury. They 
cannot spend it for anything but benefits due. 

Mr. McCautey. We can use it only for this one purpose. We have 
always felt that we should have a little reserve fund in the compensa- 
tion appropriation. 


PROPOSED CONTINGENT FUND 


Mr. Fogarty. That is one question I was going to ask. I notice that 
you are asking for something new here in the form of a contingent 
fund. What is the reason behind that? 

Mr. McCautey. Just exactly for the purpose of overcoming the 
situation that has developed in the past of running out of money. 
We cannot be sure that we are right on this, and we felt that since we 
cannot spend the money for anything except authorized benefits there 
would be an advantage in having a reserve contingency fund available 
to enable us to continue payments if we underestimated the amount 
required. We thought that if the fund could include approximately 
; pape additional benefits, just giving us that leeway ought to be 

airly safe. 

Mr. Foearty. If there are no further questions at this time, gentle- 
men, thank you, Mr. McCauley. 
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Monpay, Fresruary 12, 1951. 


BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


WITNESSES 


ROBERT C. GOODWIN, DIRECTOR 

EDWARD L. KEENAN, DEPUTY DIRECTOR 

ARTHUR W. MOTLEY, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE 

E. J. BOFFERDING, ASSISTANT CHIEF, UNEMPLOYMENT INSUBR- 
ANCE SERVICE 

GERALD A. FOSTER, CHIEF, ESTIMATES AND EXPENDITURES 
BRANCH 

PERRY FAULKNER, CHIEF, VETERANS EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 

WILLIAM T. MILNE, CHIEF, BUDGET AND FISCAL BRANCH 

JAMES E. DODSON, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Funds available for obligation 





1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


DR EE CUEING anc picocdbdnerkbocons<seandnunacees $5, 129, 000 $5, 531, 000 $5, 475, 000 
Transferred from— ; - 
“Salaries, Office of Administrator, Federal Security 
Agency,’ * pursuant to Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1949. 144, 000 
“Salaries and expenses, Div ision of Service Operations, 
Federal err. Agency,”’ pursuant to Reorganization 
Pian No. 2 of 1040. ......-4.<..-..- : St RS ge, 2a 
“Salaries and So ay Office of Commissioner, Social 
Security Administration,’’ pursuant to Reorganization 





Le OE icdcdueieh Lavde sack deousesduxectvescsus BA Ratcin ddlevack sd bvactnsnchescied 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate.._..............-... 5,342,808 | 5, 531, 000 5, 475, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings..._-..........-- ORIG i de das ndve uk dwenpececetuse 





SOR TIIOG oo tid ie bce cence cscnek ci ncoucnceseucs 5, 336, 730 5, 531, 000 5, 475, 000 
Comparative transfer from— 
“Salaries, Office of Administrator, Federal Security 








Agency” Be diniiiddas s4tebahbncanseugadtecandapecuntcene PE adit nehera stile Beret eid alsin 
“Salaries and expenses, Division of Service Operations, 
eee een AM, oi. oo 5s conn ccc canon en cn 8g Sata IO, hy <a ea 
“Salaries and expenses, detice of Commissioner, Social 
Security Administration” siesindhieshrobansba i ie saiale samp aati an teal GRE cuswaadinened biceuabtascdees 
Comparative transfer to “Salaries and expenses, Office of Sec- 
GE i IEE oii inna Satdeeccnerssachdosueessaneesronenimen PEN Trananegeualcnchelesseruiccens 
A See Ge inieetieiete dpaccctnstmensectnnten 5, 398, 260 5, 531, 000 5, 475, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
Reimbursement for services performed.....-..............-..- iY aaa pl eis: “ae yee 
NE iii cad vibennessenivencudioctceimibenges 5, 421, 829 5, 531,000 5, 475, 000 
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Obligations by activities 








Description 


| 1950 actual 


| 
| 1951 estimate 1952 estimate 





DIRECT OBLICATIONS 


. Veteran’s placement service 

. Farm placement service Li dc te cn ubainne ScimieReal 
. Collection and interpretation of labor market information... 
. Assistance in maintaining public employment services... _- 
. Unemployment Insurance Service 

. Field guidance, financing, and auditing of State operations 
. Executive direction and management services 


Total direct obligations 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


. Assistance in maintaining public employment services. .. _- 
. Field guidance, financing, and auditing of State operations. 


Total reimbursable operations 


Total obligations 


$1, 537, 642 
479, 732 
697, 716 
501, 300 

1, 228, 374 
405, 113 


$1, 587, 000 
560,744 


498, 040 
694, 071 
508, 079 
1, 272, 797 
410, 269 


1, 240, 852 
403, 555 





5, 398, 260 


5, 475, 000 





6, 902 
16, 667 





23, 569 








5, 421, 829 











Obligations by objects 





Object classification 


1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


‘Total number of permanent positions S3isx 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions... ____ ¢ 
Average number of all employees. ..._..................-..-- | 


Personal service obligations: 


01 


Permanent positions.______- re 
Part-time and temporary positions 

Regular pay in excess of 52-week base_.__.............--- 
Payment above basic rates.....................-.-----.--- 


Total personal service obligations. ...................-.. 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


BS Se RGN cintciieh hae ane es % 
2 a ee 

Transportation of things 

IOS centro ganiné) acticin vunnacesone 


Printing and reproduction 

Other contractual services___....--- aoe 
Services performed by other agencies_...............__.- 

Supplies and materials__......_-._- 

Equipment. _- “au : LM ode aps aE | 

"TOG GING QUUOONMIOMS na. ins on sn dec enee- 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
EES ES SE NOD SOLE RS OE 


I I a aaa 


| 





$4, 520, 518 
33, 415 


“9,193 





4, 563, 126 











34, 085 
77, 519 
29, 810 
197, 385 
A8, 493 
51, 857 
43, 993 
44,492 





5, 398, 260 


23, 569 








5, 421, 829 











Mr. Foearry..The committee has before it this morning the Bureau 
of Employment Security. Mr. Goodwin, do you have a general state- 
ment you would like to make at this time ? 
Mr. Goopwin. Mr. Chairman, I do not have a prepared statement. 
Mr. Focarry. For the benefit of some of the new members, will you 
briefly explain what you activities and responsibilities are ? 


Mr. Goopwin. The Bureau covers two major programs, the unem- 


ployment insurance program and the United States Employment Serv- 
ice program. They are both operated by the States. The law gives 
the Federal Government responsibilities for both of them. All of the 
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administrative moneys in both programs are appropriated by the 

Congress. I might say, Mr. Chairman, that the economic picture has 

changed very radically since we were before your committee last year. 
Mr. Foearry. That is right. 


DEFENSE EMPLOYMENT RISE 


Mr. Goopwin. You will recall that at that time we were quite con- 
cerned about the unemployment that was developing. We had about 
4,500,000 unemployed at that time. Now we have about 2,500,000, 
which is pretty low for the total number that we have in the labor 
force. 

As to the developments that have taken place since Korea, we have 
had a big expension in employment. Most of it has been civilian em- 
ployment. Up until January 1 we had had only about 300,000 added 
to defense employment. The significance of that is that most of the 
budgetary authorization for the defense program has yet to be trans- 
lated into employment. We will have, we estimate, in the period from 
January 1 to June 30 of this year about 2,000,000 workers added to 
defense employment. In the entire calendar year there will probably 
be added about 4,000,000 to the work force on defense employment. So 
that we have a long way to go before we get to the peak within the con- 
fines of the defense program as presently authorized. 


EFFECT OF HIGHER EMPLOYMENT ON UC COSTS 


The budget that we have submitted reflects these changes. The 
effect of what is happening in the economy and in the defense program 
means that. the unemployment insurance part of the job decreases 
somewhat, but the employment service part of the job increases, and 
that is reflected in the budget that we have submitted to you. 

There is an erroneous idea as to unemployment insurance that costs 
should drop in direct relationship to the claims that are paid. That 
is not the case. The reason for it is that there are a number of the 
functions in the unemployment insurance program that either con- 
tinue at the same level or increase with high employment. For in- 
stance, tax collecting costs increase. So that the cost of unemploy- 
ment insurance has not decreased in direct ratio to the claims, but 
they have decreased very substantially. 


INCREASE IN STATE SALARY AVERAGE 


An important factor in the budget this year is the average salary. 
The average salary has continued to go up in the States. The rate in 
our request is a little over $3,000. I believe it is $3,003. A good deal 
of the increase is due to the kind of cuts taking place. We have cut 
on the unemployment insurance side, where we have a larger propor- 
tion of lower paid personnel; that is, clerical personnel. So that the 
personnel that is left is the relatively higher paid personnel. The 
average has gone up considerably. What is that average salary now? 

Mr. Foster. The average salary now is, $3,079. : 

Mr. Goopwin. I mean the rate for 1950 and 1951 compared with 
what we have in the budget. 

Mr. Foster. We used 887 for 1951 and it is up to $3,003 in 1952. 
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Mr. Goopwin. That is the one I meant. 

Mr. Keenan. That is an increase of $116 this year. 

Mr. Goopwin. On that point, this budget that we are presenting 
was made up last Se tedtiber and we estimated this increase which 
has proved to be insufficient. The increase has been greater than what 
was actually estimated, so that we are somewhat under and it looks 
like the trend would be continuing up. That means that the budget 
as submitted is probably too conservative. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that is about all I have as a general state- 
ment. If you have some questions I should be glad to answer them. 

Mr. Foearty. You say that the salaries are going up in the States? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. What is the obligation of the Federal Government 
as to the salaries in the States? 

Mr. Goopwin. The policy that has always been followed by the 
Bureau and by the Congress has been to pay the salaries that are the 
prevailing salaries in the States. The States have to tie their salary 
scales for unemployment insurance to the other salaries in the States. 
It has always been the policy of the Federal Government to pay those 
costs if they are tied to other salaries in the States. The increase 
that has taken place here is not so much a general increase in the rates 
across the board, it is an increase in the average that has come about 
because there has been a shift in the ratio between lower paid person- 
nel and higher paid personnel. That is a natural result of a reduction 
in unemployment insurance activities and an increase in employment- 
service activities. 

Mr. Focarry. I do not quite understand that. Why should that be? 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, the reduction that has taken place has been 
in unemployment insurance and a high percentage of personnel on 
unemployment insurance are clerks, people who post the cards as to 
what the individuals have received on unemployment insurance, and 
that type of thing. They are relatively lower paid. When you lay 
off that group, it pushes your average rate up. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Mr. Foearry. You had available for this fiscal year $5,581,000 and 
you are asking for the fiscal year 1952 $5,475,000, which shows a 
decrease of $56,000. That is for salaries and expenses. 

Mr. Goopwrin. That is our general administration, the Federal end 
of the program; yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. Was this item, “Salaries and expenses,” affected by 
section 1214 of the 1951 Appropriation Act? 

Mr. Goopwin. They did not withhold anything from this particular 
appropriation. They did from the State grants; is that right, Mr. 

oster ? 

Mr. Foster. Yes; they withheld from the State grants. 

Mr. Focarry. How much did they withhold from the State grants? 

Mr. Foster. $6,361,000. 


CHANGE IN PROSPECT STRUCTURE 


_Mr. Focarry. Under “Salaries and expenses” you have seven activi- 
ties. The first one is Veterans Placement Service. 
Mr. Goopwin. Mr. Faulkner, the Chief of that Service, is here. 
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Mr. Foaarry. Is this breakdown that you have on page 1 of the 
justification any different from the breakdown that you had in pre- 
vious years ? 

Mr. Mine. Item 6 is a new activity. It embraces our regional 
offices, State financing, field service, and State audits. 

Mr. Fogarty. What is the need of that? 

Mr. Mitne. The Bureau of the Budget suggested that. It was for- 
merly split up between employment service and epg 5 ggg 
surance activities. They suggested another activity. Those are the 
items 4 and 5. ; 

Mr. Foaarry. In other words, there is a reduction in 4 and 5 this 
year, but that is all taken up in the new activity No. 6? 

Mr. Mixne. That is right. Of course, that would work back retro- 
actively through 1950. 


VETERANS PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Mr. Foearry. Mr. Faulkner, you are asking for $1,583,000 for the 
Veterans Placement Service this year. Is that correct? 

Mr. Fautxner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry What are you going to do with that? Will you ex- 
plain what that activity is and what you do? 

Mr. FautKner. We operate under title IV of the GI bill, which pro- 
vides that veterans shall have job counseling and placement service 
within the Employment Service. It is our duty to see that the vet- 
eran gets the designated preference that is given him by the law in 
the placement service; that the advantages that Congress intended 
to give to the man who had served in the war are given to him in the 
field of employment. So we work with the Employment Service and, 
as the law states, have functional supervision over their activities in- 
sofar as they affect veterans. We have been doing that along with 
some job hunting and job placement. Emphasis is, of course, placed 
on our disabled veterans and hard-to-place cases. We work in con- 
junction with the veterans organizations and other Government agen- 
cies who know something about or have files of the men who have 
been trained under Public Law 16 and Public Law 346 to see that that 
training is utilized to the best advantage in the field of employment. 
We work, of course, with the Employment Service at all times in the 
respective States. 

Mr. Bussey. How do you differentiate between your division and 
what is known as the Veterans Preference Division of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission ? 

Mr. Fautxner. That has to do largely with governmental agen- 
cies, and ours is in the field of private industry. 


PERSONNEL OF VES 


Mr. Fogarty. You have 262 positions in this department? 

Mr. FauuKner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. Will you put in the record the names and number of 
people, by State, similar to what we have had in the record before? 
Mr. Fau.tKner. Yes, sir. We have that for you. 

Mr. Focarry. The names of the individuals by States in each State. 
Mr. Fautxner. Yes, sir. 
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(The list referred to is as follows:) 


Name, title, and official station of field staff of Veterans Employment Service 





State and name 


| 


Title 


Official station 





Alabama: 
Aubie B. Wells 
Wallace I. Reid 
Laura H. Watts__-. 
James S. Larkin 
Alaska: 


Harold B. Gronroos--...---..-} 


Jessie B. Merritt 
Arizona: 


James D. Walkup-__--....- 


Glenn A. Snodgrass. -. 

Jane S. Perkins 
Arkansas: 

John A. Pearman 

Millard O. Bowden 


Hazel A. James_......- ; 


Guy T. Knox 
California: 
Urban F. Stewart 


Albert G. Motsch--_-_.-.--- 


Frieda F. Mooney 


Margie B. Morgensen_. 
Herbert K. Schierenbeck 


John J. MacGillvray- 
Wilbur T. Love 
Claude L. Kerp- 
Melba C. Verstuytt _ - 
Colorado: 
J. Lee Johnson : 
Robert C. Crowley 
Wanda H. Pittman 
Connecticut: 
Arthur V. Geary 
Frank Geiger __. 
Vincent P. Hippolitus 


Joan F. Zawisza..........-. 


Delaware: 
John P. Benson... 
Anne C. Norton.._- 
District of Columbia: 
Oscar G. Jones. 


Lawrence A. Oxley. haat ee 


John S&S. St. Petrie 

Kathryn I. Murray__. 

Amy M. Beauregard 
Florida: 

Ralph E. Macdonald 

Della L. Respess. 


Daniel J. Acosta .____-- 


Laurence S. Rickard 
Georgia: 

Edwin G. Scott 

Harris H. Clark... 

Thomas J. Harv ey, Sr. 

Ida S. Clark... __-. 
Hawaii: 

William A. Cottrell 

Natsue H. OKa__- 
Idaho: 

Terry Prater. -_.-- 

Charles D. Lathrop. 

Lois M. Williams. -. .. 
Tilinois: 

H. H. Weimer 

Walter E. Ernst--- 

pa F. Boland_- 

William E. Dolejs 
William J. Kelley 
Marcella Cadotte__-. -- 


Rosemary Haskins_ -..-_- 


Charles L. Greene 
Carl J. Smith _- 
Herbert C. Barnard !.. 
Indiana: 
Fred W. Jenkins. - 


Kenneth H. Bennett -_- 


Dorothea R. Wood 


Richard E. Haugh--.......-..-- 


Veterans employment representative 

Assistant veterans employment representative -- 
Clerk-stenographer-.-- 

Assistant veterans employment representative _ - 


Veterans employment representative 
| Clerk-stenographer 


Veterans employment representative ’ 
| Assistant veterans employment representative 
| Clerk-stenographer 


| Veterans employment representative __--___- 
Assistant veterans employment representative - a 
| Clerk-stenographer- 
Assistant veterans employment representativ: e_ 


Veterans employment representative. __-- 
Assistant veterans employment representativ e. 
Clerk-stenographer 
| do 
| Assistant vete rans s employment representative _ - 
.do ety. 


rts 


| Veterans employment representative. __-.......-. 
ssistant veterans employment representative - Fa 
Clerk-stenographer Z 


| Veterans employment representative 
Assistant veterans employment representative 
do 


| Veterans employment representative 
Clerk-stenographer 


Veterans employment representative ___- ro 

Assistant veterans employment representative 2 
do 

Clerk-stenographer 


Be ee ST Tae er ee a eek ae ee 


Veterans employment representative... ....-..- 
| Clerk-stenographer-._. 
Assistant veterans employ ment representativ €. 


Veterans employment representative. i 

Assistant veterans mms ment representative sins 
j do... aa 

Clerk- stenographer.. 


Veterans employment representative 
Clerk-stenographer 


Veterans employment representative . 
Assistant veterans employment representative - - 
Clerk-stenographer 


Veterans employ ment representative - 
| Assistant veterans pcan ment representative __ 
| SS 


ae 


‘ . do... 


Veterans employment representative 

Assistant veterans employment representative _ - 
Clerk-stenographer 

Assistant veterans employment representative. w 





See footnotes at end of table. 


Montgomery. 
Do. 
Do. 
Birmingham. 


Juneau. 
Do. 


Phoenix. 
Do. 
Do. 


Little Rock. 
Do. 

ue Do. 

_| Fort Smith. 

| 





San Francisco. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

Los Angeles. 
Do. 


Do. 
Fresno. 
Los Angeles. 


Denver. 
Do. 
Do. 


Hartford. 
Yo. 
Do. 
Do. 


Wilmington. 
Do. 


Washington. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Jacksonville. 
Do. 


Tampa. 
Fort Lauderdale. 


Atlanta. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Honolulu. 
Do. 


Boise. 
Do. 
Do. 
Chicago. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Springfield. 
East St. Louis. 
Chicago. 


Indianapolis. 
Oo. 


Do. 
South Bend. 
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Name, title, and official station of field staff of Veterans Employment Service—Con. 





State and name 





Title 





Official station 





Iowa: 
John H. Quigley__...........- 


Frank L. Davey..............- 
Inez K. Johnson_......- 
Loren A. Hart 
Kansas: 
A. Ross Neville_.............-- 
is ta, eee 
James W. Higgins. 
Wayne J. Notestine 
Kentucky: 
Benjamin J. Madden-.-_-...-.-.- 
Walter F. Hayes 
Milton A. Galbraith 
Mary M. Gent 
Louisiana: 
Louis W. Dawson............- 
Wiles 1: Joyies...........5.... 
ONE dks SONI -Loccccs~ scenes 
Gray A. Mann 
Maine: 
Francis J. McDonnell 
Donald L. Coady 
Oscar Young 


Maryland: 
Grafton Lee Brown. 
George C. Ruehl, Jr.. 
Ella E. Warnken..._____..._.. 
Esther C. Carroll. 
Charles W. Spangler--_....._- 

Massachusetts: 

Harold P. Redden............. 
Irving J. Loucraft............- 
Frederick L. Mellin 
Joseph L. Breen._...........- 
Florence C. Winch 





Sally OT” hes SARE | 
Thomas G. Lynch_ Reuxadas | 
Dennis H. Haverty. _......._.|_- 
Michigan: 
Russell D. Holmes. ---....-..-- } 
Chartes ¥,: Terrill. ............ 
Christobel E. Trempe.-._..___-| 
Ann L. Parker. _...._. Freee 
Donald L. Miller | 
Clarence E. Collins..._..... 


Joseph H. Ritzenhein __- Son pear 


Paul J. Schiappacasse - 
Minnesota: 
Robert Hutchinson_..........- | 
Eleanore H, Dick 
Harley M. Olson.............- } 
Walter 8. Carlson............-| 
Mississippi: 
Lyon W. Brandon. . -........-| 
Robert C. Upton._............ | 
Helen 8, Bowie...............- 
Edwina Dawkins. --._...._.-. 
William C. Lindley_-.-.....-.. 
Missouri: 
Leonard H. Fischel 
Theodore Marks - 
Helen G. Moler. 
Lucille ©, Petty..............- 
Luther J. Luckett. 
May W. Shafer 
Herbert B. Wardin 
Montana: 
ee Os SPB ine zacs 
Aubrauth B. Bradham 
Betty M. Butler 
Nebraska: 
William J. Cotter 
Dorithy Obbink 
Claude Golding. ..........__-- 
Nevada: 
Thomas W. Miller 





John W. Ferguson_....._..__.- 
John M. Lindsay_......._.__-- 


OMe t. Peet. oc ok | 
Melba McFarland 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Veterans employment representative. 

Assistant veterans employment representative_- 
Clerk-stenographer__.___- sl 
Assistant veterans employ ment representative - - 


Veterans employment representative. 
Clerk-stenographer- 
Assistant veterans employment representativi ez 


Veterans employment representative. 
——- veterans employment repres sentative. 


yo fet nec meter Esc blewabiGbeacececdccesston 


Veterans employment representative-____---_--- 
ened ote, cies pag EE Fe 
Assistant veterans employment representative 


Veterans employment representative______- Mea 
—— veterans employment representative 


Veterans employment representative-_----_....--. 
Assistant veterans employment repre sentative 

AE HERES LATS 
CRS & adda clase God ue D6chae jnaceunccesennl 
Assistant veterans employment representative - - 


Staff field representative. 

Veterans employment representativ "RS 5. 

Assistant veterans employment representative 
--Go rip 


S| a iE, 
Assistant veterans employment representative - 
..do 


Veterans employment representative ___-__- 


| Assistant veterans employment representative - 


Clerk- "ancien “SES SS a 
-do. 


Veterans employment representative-_.......-- 
eee RRL a) > 2 eae 
Assistant veterans employment representat ive 


Staff field representative. ..............-.-...--- 

Assistant veterans employment representative 

Clerk-stenographer 
do 


Assistant veterans employment representative - 


Veterans employment representative __. 
a chief. 


Veterans employment representative. 


| Ann Arbor. 








Des Moines. 
Do. 
Do. 
Sioux City. 


Topeka. 
Do. 


Kansas City. 
Wichita. 


Louisville. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


New Orleans. 
Do. 

Shreveport. 

Alexandria. 


Portland. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Baltimore. 
Do. 
Do, 
Cumberland. 


Springfield. 

Boston. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Springfield. 
Do 


Ww orcester. 


Detroit. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


| Marquette. 


Assistant veterans employment representativ e vay 


Clerk-stenographer 


Veterans employment representative 
Clare oeeniegranner sy... S22. il. eee 
Assistant veterans employment representati ive. 


Staff field representative. __......_.........--_- 
Veterans employment representative 





Assistant veterans employment representative. au 


Clerk-stenographer ____-- Pape plas Metsecadewecens 
do 


Saginaw. — 
Grand Rapids. 


St. Paul. 

Do. 
Minneapolis. 
Duluth. 


Jackson. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 
Columbus. 


Jefferson City. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
St. Louis. 
Do 


ek 


Helena. 
Do. 
Do. 


Lincoln. 
Do. 
Omaha. 


Reno. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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t 
Name, title, and official station of field staff of Veterans Employment Service—Con. |_ , 
State and name Title Official station 
New Hampshire: aa 
Damis Bouchard -_-_..........- Veterans employment representative... -.......-- Concord. S 
Richard P. Sheehan. .........- Assistant veterans employment representative. -- Do, 
Lucille L. Benoit_...........-- Clerk SRaORT RNR aii id kn bi oES. dec ucecceeccce- Do. 
New Jersey: 
Thornton Webster -_.........- Veterans employment representative_.____....-- Trenton. T 
Edward V. Donald_..........- — veterans employment representative -- Do. 
an | REE, SRR Sadie PAR PRY SR i as Do. 
Elvera A. Burgner-_........... ‘Clerk-stenograpiier psa cpelidabaaaneneceecs ek Do, ; 
ETT "AERIS SENT Siac il RICANS ERIS <i aC: Do, ! 
Wendell P. Mangold _-_.....-.- Assetant veterans employment representative___| Newark y 
| | REE DART “SE eS aS PRE ae a Passaic. 
New Mexico: ig 
James A. Tadlock -_............ Veterans employment representative... ......- Albuquerque. ry 
J. Gilbert Archuleta___.......- Assistant veterans employment representative - _ Do. { 
ON RE TOD gS eee eee Do. « 
Alfredo Q. Ortiz...............| Assistant veteransemployment representative_..| Santa Fe. i 
Paul C. Corrigan t_............]..... Dx cing MRM ENGN OMA Poacnsteneroencan Albuquerque. ; 
New York: 
Francis G. Newcomer ----..--- Veterans employment representative. _____....- New York, T 
George W. Carpenter..........| Assistant veterans employment representative. _- Do. 
A re oe iiss Sines PCT es oe a ster Do. 
Percival M. Punter. -........- Ee EEN SE ey i Do. 
Frank D. Pierce..............- RE URNS id LR sg Ieee meter! Do. \ 
Ann C. Violante............... Clerk-stenographer MERLE RS ON oe Se eR gee Do, ; 
ON ERE BOE TN AERA ARTA EE NET ETA Do. a 
Herbert A. Helwig... .........- Assistant veterans employment representative. ..| Buffalo. 4 
BN Fees ox dk a aia I asa 58 abl. baaiicnteaceccoesonenades Binghamton, a , 
North Carolina: 
Ruffin C. Godwin__.........-- Veterans employment representative... .......- Raleigh. 
James M. Kennedy, Jr Assistant veterans employment ectheannanabie i Do. 
Robert A. Wadsworth... A satel a a ge NaI Mincked sesdeneece Do. 7 
Eleanor Robinson ----.. Clerk-stenographer Do. j , 
Charles W. Daniel !........... Assistant veterans employment representative -- - Do. 4 
North Dakota: 
ee ees Veterans employment representative.._..._....- Fargo. , 
Robert M. Thompson........- Assistant veterans employment representative -_- Do. a 
Grace M. Raisler.............- CUREIGUUITOIIEE a wikdiencncccwnccnmecakkt Do. ‘ 
0: a 
Orin Schmitz.................. Staff field representative. ...............--..--.- Columbus, 
Wendell B. Edgerley.........- Veterans employment representative...........- Do. 
Hanson M. Shaeffer.........-- Assistant veterans employment representative-_- Do. % 
Angeline P. Teflian_.-.......- par wnat tied ibhledcarameernedetntt Do. 4 
OE Ee A sind ss lt e iiadabvaldaddakinaatioeworsnasxocd Do. E. 
to eee “Kssistant veterans employment representative. .| Toledo. 
2 OS 8 OS Se ee Mes ara Scishge, ora EN Cleveland. 
Weller 0: Pilling. 2... oc 52.f.. ue DO iiiicisietiectiaindeadehpdink<soneseeorsdind Akron, 
Robert T. McDaniel -_.........|..... "LR RR REIN Lethal ace, AGRA Cincinnati. 
Oklahoma: 
Don E. Atkison..............-. Veterans employment representative__........--. Oklahoma City. ’ 
|) } "ees Assistant veterans employment representative - _ Do. 
Evelyn V. Koehn........-.-.- CRORE iia dciiickccrertererrepencedes Do. 
James Mv Weeds ............2... Assistant veterans employment representative. .| Tulsa. 
gon: 
J. Richard Smurthwaite, Jr...| Veterans employment representative. _.........- Portland. 
George A. Belloni_-.......-.--- — veterans employment representative - - Do. 
Cletus M. Pep. san Al xnkik asain bia b bees aammidiinomiee stil Do. 
Erika O. Warner.............- Clerk. SRR MLLER MET RS: TE RTA Do. 
Pennsylvania: 
William O. Iigenfritz.......... Veterans employment representative._..........| Harrisburg. 
Paul F. Murphy-............- Assistant veterans employment representative. Do. 
Thelma K. Breen..........-.- RUINED on. cnc cactsaccebencunssinaadnue Do. 
Helen L. Stewart..............]...-- PE ere eee re. a Seen Do. 
George E. Kraemer............ Assistant veterans employment representative_.| Philadelphia. 
L. Anthony Ludes............]..... ERS ALLER ES LEE Williamsport. 
Ambrose C. Simonson........- =e sapciaientpare 4 baab serincianini Elida ota amenoinenane Kingston. 
NE OTE EPS OER errs or Ot eee Pittsburgh. 
Anastasia Flynn ?_......_..._. “Gieke 0 ATR LE SORES PGES Philadelphia, 
Puerto Rico: 
Oscar L. Bunker } employment representative-_-_.......-- San Juan, 
BEE De BNEER op nvm ane ano ddd Abas nt ld ous Cilucnchbadtabsebosesehbanesanwes Do. 
Pedro M. Toro__.........-..--- Clerk-typist kph aea eevee tavindadanosmcaueeiiaed Do. 
Jose A. Poventud Assistant veterans employment representative__| Ponce. 
Rhode Island: , 
John F. Radikin.............. Veterans employment representative... _...... Providence. 
Ss eee Assistant veterans employment representative. Do. 
Mildred E. Stevens.........-- RS RUSTIOIIIINE oe. os ha thieadecmesconnaescencs Do. ‘ 
South Carolina: - 
Raster Ti, Beee............... Veterans employment representative... __.__.... Columbia. : 
Ernest L. Isenhower, Jr_....-- Assistant veterans employment representative Do. 4 
Sf rea Clerk-stenographer--. . Do. ; 
Paul D. Hannah.........--_- Assistant veterans employment representative. _| Greenville. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Name, title, and official station of field staff of Veterans Employment Service—Con. 











ae ie State and name Title Official station 
South Dakota: 
Louverne J. Ballou_._........- Veterans employment represeritative......-..__- Aberdeen. 
Emil P. May.-...-....-.- Assistant veterans employment representative_.- Do. 
Marie A. MeNeary.....- CEC ENTE io oe eddie nnn neceeeesdh aren Do. 
Tennessee: 
Tal Paul 8. Savage................] Veterans employment representative.._......... Nashville, 
a Edna W, Richardson.._..°.... Clerk-stenographer_...__.__...._..___- pha TE. Do. 
i Henry 8, Bloker____-.......... Assistant veterans employment representative..| Knoxville. 
v. McCoy 0, Coppedge.._....._- ER REE RO i SCR AOE RT IN Jackson. 
Texas: 
Thomas D. Kimbro. .........- Veterans employment representative_._.....__.. Austin. 
4g Kathryn B. Fogle............. CRREOWCCIITOIIOE on ccc cw casera dencace Do. 
a pero, en SERS * TRE RS RIS TFS ETRE Do. 
ia Albert T. Krueger............. Assistant veterans employment representative._._| Houston. 
i meng. Conte. eh RF SES Bie a pa of Bh 2 te Eh Dallas. 
fg Edward L. Rawlins........._.]....- PE OF FG, ORE AS ERR Fort Worth. 
eS James E. Goodgion_.__....._._|__..- © AE cried eh te Lniple halwabiate tei Corpus Christi. 
4 Thomas O. Harrell.........._.}....- - TEES Be SORES Ta ae aE as Lubbock. 


ia Utah: 
a J. Harry Hickman- --. 
Robert L. Shelby --........_-- 
Ruth M. Peterson 
Vermont: 


Veterans employment representative........___- 
Assistant veterans employment representative__. 
Olerk-stenographer =... 2. occ. ce 5 tll. 


Salt Lake City. 
Do. 
Do. 


John H. Phalen...............| Veterans employment representative__..._..___- Rutland. 
Bae. Harold F. Blaisdell._._._...__- Assistant veterans employment representative. _- Do. 
4 Margaret Cain...-............ A ROR CRON Loa cccscin Gentnnd<an ie alnmnne Do. 
a Virginia: 
E. Clyde Smoot.............-- Veterans employment representative___......__. Richmond. 
Ralph M. Turner... ........_- Assistant veterans employment representative _- Do. 
Pauline C. Brown.__......._._- Clerk-stenographer._______.____- RES) i SR, Do. 
LeRoy M. Shelby............- Assistant veterans employment representative._.| Roanoke. 
Washington: 
James C. Grant..............-. Veterans employment representative......_..__- Seattle. 
BE, WE RINO~ once nanacces - Assistant veterans employment representative. __ Do. 
Christine Edsall_........_.___- "“Clerk-stenographer.........................1...- Do. 
Harold K. Boynton..-.......- Assistant veterans employ ment representative_._| Spokane. 
West Virginia: 
Charles L. Rolfe............... Veterans employment representative.._..__..__. Charleston. 
Charles M. Chafin............| Assistant veterans employment representative. _- Do. 
| Tt RE eae oe tn RE Re ere ee Do. 
Stephen J. Russek..........-.- Assistant veterans employment representative...| Wheeling. 
Wisconsin: 
William H. Siemering.___.___- Veterans employment representative.__..._.___- Madison. 
4 Lawrence T. Burdick. _._.___- Assistant veterans employment representative -_- Do. 
3 Helen Z. Coakley __........__- ee EERE RSE 5 ae Ses eee Do. 
3 Ralph J. Pearson. ...........- Assistant veterans employment representative__.| Milwaukee. 
; Warren E. Breitenbach. ______|____. Done ena ee eee, Sy Oshkosh. 
q Wyoming: 
: | ee Veterans employment representative.__...._.__- Casper. 
James N. Hawkins.__..__-_... Assistant veterans employment representative. __ Do. 
Lois M. Tollenaar............. Clerk-stenographer.__.__ NE a EL Do. 
Charles L. Ankeny.._........- Assistant veterans employment representative__.| Cheyenne. 














x 1 Temporary appointment. 


* Transfer to Bureau of Employment Security now in process. 


NECESSITY FOR CONTINUED OPERATION ON PRESENT BASIS 


_ Mr. Focarry. With the labor market as tight as it is, do you think 
it 1s necessary to operate on the same basis as you have in past years 


when we had a lot of unemployment ? 
: Mr. Fautxner. No, sir. I heliies there will be a reversal in many 
7) cases of what we have been doing. Rather than looking for jobs for 
> veterans and encouraging their employment, ours will become a re- 
cruitment job to work with other Government agencies and especially 
to unearth in this tighter and tighter labor market those veterans who 
have been trained by the Government, who have certain skills. We 
' know there are many of those people who are not using those skills 
> which the Government taught them, and I think as the defense pro- 
> gram mounts and we enter into this new order of economy, there will 
be a great field for our men to work with the regional offices and 
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State directors to discover all of the veterans we can and use them 
at their highest skills. 

Mr. Focarty. But you are not receiving the number of requests for 
placement of veterans in jobs that you were a year ago? 

Mr. FauLxner. No, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. Will there be any duplication in your field and the 
field of the Employment Service? 

Mr. Fautxner. I believe not. I think with Mr. Keenan, Mr. Good- 
win, and the regional directors of the Bureau of Employment Security 
we can work out a very definite program. We will still do all of the 


Saye 


Soeayet coments 


PRN RASTER 


react 


things our law says we should do but augment it by this recruitment | 


job I was talking about. 
Mr. Denton. Does title IV of the GI bill contemplate that you 
would do this recruitment work ? 
Mr. Fau.txner. Yes; in a sense, I think it can be interpreted that 
way. 
QUESTION OF DUPLICATION OF SERVICES 


Mr. Denton. Do you not think the employment services could do 
that just as well as you can and there is no necessity for duplicating 
the service in that respect? 

Mr. FauuKner. That has been a question in the minds of the men 
interested, but evidently the veterans organizations who were respon- 
sible for title IV thought—and the Congress agreed with them—that 
we needed this added emphasis to see that the veterans did get what 
the Congress thought they should have. 

I think Mr. Goodwin and all of us have agreed that that sort of 
emphasis was necessary in that particular field. But your question 
has been in the minds of many men concerning the work. 

Mr. Heprick. Do you think you actually need 262 employees? 

Mr. Fautxner. I hardly know how to answer that. We have in 
our field offices, I think, an average of only about three in a State. In 
some of the larger industrial States, we have five or six men, but in 
some of the smaller States we have only one or two. The average is 
three and a fraction. So it does not add up to a great force as you 
consider the organization and its tasks in going about the States and 
working with the veterans’ organizations and businessmen’s organi- 
zations in the recruitment of veterans. ‘ 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Faulkner, I am very much in sympathy with title 
IV, to which you referred, because I was a member of the veterans’ 
legislative committee at the time. I do not seem to appreciate, though, 
that under present conditions there is a necessity for so many em- 
ployees in the Veterans Placement Service as there would be when you 
have a lot of veterans looking for jobs. It seems to me this is a dupli- 
cation of the Employment Service. 


ACTIVITIES OF VES IN ILLINOIS 


Let us bring it down to my home State, which happens to be Illinois. 
We have our Illinois Veterans’ Commission set up with offices through- 
out the State, which I am inclined to believe is doing a very splendid 
job. Now, specifically, what does your staff of men in the State of 

llinois do? 
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Mr. Fauixner. They do the things that are set out in the law. 
They functionally supervise the employment offices; they contact 
veterans’ organizations and business organizations in the interest of 
employing veterans; they consult with the owners of industry and 
plant layouts to discover the possibilities of hiring disabled veterans 
and making the changes that would be necessary in the plant so that 
they might work, and they do the work of furthering the interest of 
veterans constantly in the field of employment. 

Mr. Bussey. Well, there is another Evuion of the Department of 
Labor that is supposed to look after the hiring of the disabled and 
handicapped; is not that true? 

Mr. Fautxner. No; not for veterans. 

Mr. Dopson. That particular division is involved in the promotional 
service, and this is the group that works in the field of hiring disabled 
veterans. 

Mr. Bussey. Maybe I do not understand the English language, but, 
as I interpret what Mr. Faulkner said, that is exactly what he said 
the men in the State offices were doing—going out and contacting 
groups and promoting their employment. 

What plan do you have in mind in the State of Illinois? 

Mr. Favuxner. I would not know that. That would be in the field 
of conjecture. 

Mr. Bussey. What is the demand in the State of Illinois for this 
crew of men yofi have out there? 

Mr. Fauixner. Do you know Colonel Weimer ? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. 

Mr. FaucKkner. He is the State veterans’ employment representa- 
tive in Illinois. 

Mr. Bussey. Is Colonel Weimer in your division here? 

Mr. FautKner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. I have know Colonel Weimer for a great many years, 
and I have a great deal of confidence in the colonel. But, irrespective 
of that, I just wonder what the workload is that automatically comes 
into your division in the State of Illinois. 

Mr. FavuKxner. Well, in most cases my men have been in this job 
for along while. They have a great deal of experience, and they are 
working constantly with the employment office people in the entire 
field of employment. Veterans are constantly coming into their offices. 
If the veterans organizations in Illinois get a toughy, they usually 
send it to Colonel Weimer. He makes some of the most amazing 
placement of disabled veterans and hard-to-place and older workers. 
His record is outstanding in the country in that field. 

Mr. Bussey. Knowing Colonel Weimer as I do, I would not doubt 
that one bit, but I am not talking now about the individual. 

Mr. Fautxner. I understand, and that is what I am trying to do— 
rather awkwardly, I think—to show you he engages in a particular 
field of employment as well as public relations work. We render serv- 
ice in the employment of veterans to such an extent and in that we 
could hardly measure it by any yardstick we might have. 

Mr. Goopwin. I wonder if I might say a word on this question. 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. 
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FUNCTION OF THE VETERANS’ EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Mr. Goopwin. You indicated that you participated in the develop- 
ment of the GI bill, title TV. You will recall that one of the particu- 
lar issues involved at that time was whether or not we should have a 
separate Veterans’ Employment Service, an independent employment 
service. The decision on the part of Congress—and I think it was a 
wise one—was that we should not do that; that in the nature of the 
problem we should have only one employment service. However, the 
Congress felt they did want to give some special attention to veterans. 
They felt they had a special responsibility, as I interpret their action, 
for the placement and employment problems generally of the veterans. 
So they decided to set up a Veterans’ Employment Service with a clear- 
cut decision that the operating job would be performed by the State 
employment services, and the Veterans’ ake Rabe Service would 
have the responsibility of supervising the job the States were doing 
and be responsible to see that the job was done. That, in essense, is 
what Mr. Faulkner’s people are doing. They are not doing the oper- 
ating job. That is being done by the States, by your own State em- 
ployment. service. But Mr. Faulkner’s organization was given a 
mandate by you gentlemen who wrote the law to see that the job 
was done for veterans in the States. 

Now, I feel the organization he has, although it is larger in propor- 
tion than what we have on the civilian side to supervise the States, 
it was so intended by Congress. I think the Congress has made it 
clear on a number of occasions that they feel an extra responsibility 
for the placement of veterans; that there is more of a Federal interest 
in that than there is in the nonveteran. So that side of the job has 
always been staffed a little heavier for supervision of the States. 
But essentially it is a supervision job, and the States do the operating 
job that is involved, 


RDQUEST FOR 1952 COMPARED WITH 1951 


Mr. Bussey. I have no quarrel with that. But looking at the 
budget here, when I see you are asking for $1,583,000 for this division, 
which is within $4,000 of what was allowed in the last fiscal year, and 
under the present tight labor market as pointed out here by our chair- 
man, Mr. Pane: it does seem to me there is no necessity for having 
the total number of employees during the next fiscal year that we had 
during the last fiscal year. And if we are going to try to balance this 
budget, we are going to have to look at every item. I do not want to 
cut down on the necessary work at all, but it seems to me—and I may 
be wrong—that there is a little duplication here and an extra number 
of employees that under present conditions could be eliminated to 
some extent. I do not want te cripple the program, but I just cannot 
reconcile myself to the fact that you need as many employees during 
the next fiscal year as you had during the last fiscal year to do a pro- 
motional job. 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN ILLINOIS 


How many employees do you have under Colonel Weimer in the 
State of Illinois? 

Mr. Favuixkner. Six, located in Chicago and other sections of 
Illinois. 
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Mr. Bussey. What are the duties of the six employees under Colonel 
Weimer ? 

Mr. Fautkner. The duties of our men are written in the law itself, 
and we try to follow those. 

Mr. Bussey. Do those six include the stenographic help as well? 

Mr. Fautkner. No. He has six field men. 

Mr. Bussey. I am trying to get at the total number of employees 
under Colonel Weimer—the six men, including the stenographers. 

Mr. Miine. They have nine, including the colonel and two clerk- 
stenographers. 

Mr. Bussey. Where are these six men under Colonel Weimer 
located in Illinois? 

Mr. Mine. We do not have that record with us. As I recall, how- 
ever, there are four in Chicago, and the others are spotted at vantage 
points over the State. 

Mr. Bussey. Will it be permissible to have him put that in the 
record at this point ? 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes. 
(The material referred to is as follows :) 


Name, title, and official station of Veterans’ Employment Service field staff in 











Illinois 

Name Title Official station 
|. oe | eee | Veterans’ employment representative. _.............| Chicago. 
Walter Bi: Manst.......2......-.. | Assistant veterans’ employment representative- .___- Do. 
Edward F. Boland... .......-- Lcya6 ieande Einidustichiamantintapmneaue ash ancpte ki Do. 
William E. Dolejs_--.--- kh | WEY” sFiaes BEST eee eee eres DE TOR pee Gere 2 Do. 
William J. Kelley: ---- o gan anil caAEES Anthea dha aiiange radon anthtivnscom ab Do. 
Marcella Cadotte_. po SERIES HERE AR SSSI Beers Do. 
Rosemary Haskins. -- eres ee, | ee ee ee ee Do. 
Charles L. Greerfe...............| Assistant veterans’ employment representative-.-..- Springfield. 
i PR TP RRER REED FPR: “TESS ST eS ee SETA ORE Lage ee! East St. Louis. 
Eta ile AE Saini Rati Reheat? Sect My ERR les SE ..| Chicago. 





1 90-day temporary appointment. 
FARM PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Mr. Fogarty. For the Farm Placement Service, you have $560,744 
available in 1951, and you are asking for the same amount in 1952. 

Mr. Goopwtn. That is right, sir. This is one place where we are 
very concerned. As you know, whenever you start getting into a 
labor shortage, it hits farm labor first. You get, naturally, a flow 
to larger wages in industrial employment, and now we are losing 
some of the.farmers by induction into the armed services. We are 
really quite concerned about supplying agriculture this next year. It 
may mean it will be necessary for us to come back for a supplemental 
appropriation in this area. 

We have a number of policy questions under consideration now with 
our Labor-Management Committee, and we do not know what the 
outcome of this will be, but it is possible that it will be necessary for 
us to come back to you for a supplemental. 

Mr. Foearry. Will you explain, for the benefit of the newer mem- 
bers on the committee, just what this program is? 

Mr. Goopwrn. It is a program that differs only in degree from the 
industrial employment service program. Basically it is a program 
to supply farm labor to farmers and to make jobs available to unem- 
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ployed farm workers. It breaks down into about three different gen- 
eral jobs. One has to do with the year-around farm labor; secondly, 
the domestic migrant movements which we have on the east coast 
through the center of the country and on the west coast; third, the 
foreign-worker program which has been necessary in the last few years 
to supplement an inadequate domestic labor force. That, roughly 
and briefly, is the scope of the progranf. It is a job that in World 
War II was performed in the Department of Agriculture and at the 
end of the war was transferred back to the Employment Service. 

Mr. Focarry. Your job this year will be to recruit workers for the 
farms? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. It will be a recruitment job almost 
entirely. I might say that the Department of Agriculture’s goals for 
the various crops this year are the highest on record. 


COLLECTION AND INTERPRETATION OF LABOR-MARKET INFORMATION 


Mr. Focarry. For the collection and interpretation of labor-market 
information you are asking for $10,000 less next year than you had 
this year, which was $498,040. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foearry. In brief, what does this program cover? 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, this is the development and maintenance of 
our Nation-wide statistical reporting system, covering both unem- 
ployment insurance and the Employment Service programs. It gives 
us a variety of labor-market information. We get reports on about 
150 areas every 2 months. We have been asked by the Department 
of Defense to increase that to something over 300 areas and on a 
monthly basis. The information is used widely as a guide to where 
contracts ought to be placed, in terms of available labor supply. The 
system gives us all of our operating data on unemployment insurance 
and the Employment Service. 


USE OF INFORMATION FOR DEFENSE PURPOSES 


Mr. Denton. Where does this information go after it is collected? 
What does Defense do with it? 

Mr. Goopwin. We collect it and make it available to them. 

Mr. Denton. That is why I am interested in this. Mr. Tobin spoke 
about this. In my district they have an automobile factory, and they 
are closed down now, and they are anxious, unless they get some war 
work, about these men who have worked there for some years and 
who have pension rates and have seniority and insurance and those 
matters. They can probably go and get defense jobs, but they are old 
employees and want to retain those rights. 

What I am interested in is, who uses this information to see about 
the placing of these contracts in areas like that? 

Mr. Goopwry. We make the information available initially to the 
Munitions Board, where there is a coordination of the procurement 
functions of the armed services now. However, the procurement itself 
is greatly decentralized, and they get the information out to the various 
units of the armed services, such as Ordnance, Air Corps, etc. 

Mr. Denton. Quartermaster, Engineers, etc. ? 
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n- Mr. Goopwin. And the Signal Corps. They get the information 
ly, out to them, and the actual procurement is done by those services. 
ast They are under a directive from General Marshall to follow a policy 
he which will take the labor supply into account. 
u's From the policy point of view, we are in much better shape now 
ily than we were in World War II, particularly in the early stages of 
‘Id World War II, and we think we are going to get better results. We 
he have not had enough experience with it as yet to be sure. 
Mr. Denton. I have been trying to find out for 2 days who uses this 
he information and what they do with it. As far as I can find out, when 
they talk to these procurement agents, they say it is up to the con- 
ost tractor to go and initiate a contract, but I have not found anybody 
for who uses this survey. Whether one has been completed or not, I do 
not know. 
- Mr. Goopwin. When the procurement agency lets that contract, 
; | they are required under the present policy of General Marshall to take 
'} into account the labor onal in that area, and, if they have a choice 
ket |) under the law, they are supposed to give preference to the place where 
ad | there is a surplus of labor supply. 


Mr. Keenan. Under General Marshall’s directive of September 15, 
1950, we set that up as part of the structure of the Secretaries of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force in that connection. 

Mr. Goopwin. Your area has considerable defense work. 
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m- Mr. Denton. It has a lot of it in the east end, down at Paducah. 
ves & Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

ut =F Mr. Denton. But in the middle section, at least according to the 
ent | letters I get, they are crying out loud. Of course, the concerns I am 
1a §@ talking about are Briggs and Chrysler. I understand Chrysler is 
ere | going to get a war contract, but Briggs is closing down, so the letters 
‘he |@ tell me. 

nee Mr. Goopwin. That is the information I have on Briggs, too. I 

'» have not verified that, but that is what I have been told for Briggs. 

') 1 think there is one other company, too. 

‘4 Mr. Denton. Sager, but Briggs is the one I have been hearing 

- 7 most about. 
cd! f Mr. Goopwin. I have heard about Briggs. I do not have the in- 
| formation here, but I will check on that. 

Mr. Keenan. There is a refrigerator company down there, also. 
ake | Mr. Goopwin. The information was not quite that; the informa- 
1€yY | tion was that our representatives in the area expected Chrysler to be 
var affected by cut-backs because of material shortages. 
nd Mr. Denton. They are closing down the first of the month, and so 
ose are Briggs. Chrysler said they would get a war contract, but you 
old have no idea about that? 

Mr. Goopwrtn. No, sir. 
out Mr. Bussey. You say this information you compile goes over to the 
Munitions Board. Who isthe individual who reecives it over there? 
the Mr. Goopw1n. Most of this information goes to Al Kay. 
ent Mr. Bussey. Who is he? 
self Mr. Kernan. He is Chief of the Manpower Division of the Muni- 
ous tions Board. He works for Mr. Small, Chairman of the Munitions 


Board. That is the central point from which they disseminate the 
labor-market information, as I understand it, to all of their contract- 
ing agents. 
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Mr. Focarry. Now will you go down the next four items and tell us 
exactly what are the activities under each of them? The first is assist- 
ance in maintaining public employment services, where you are ask- 
ing for $3,000 less than you had in 1951. 


ASSISTANCE IN MAINTAINING PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


Mr. Goopwin. That is one of the functions under the Wagner- 
Peyser Act and follows closely the responsibilities given in the Wag- 
ner-Peyser Act for supervision on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the development of performance standards, plans, procedures, 
and giving assistance to the States in the operation of public employ- 
ment services. 


UNEMPLOYMENT-INSURANCE SERVICE 


The next one is the unemployment-insurance service. This, of 
course, is authorized under title ITI of the Social Security Act. It 
includes responsibility for the review and approval of State unem- 
ployment-insurance laws in 51 jurisdictions, the administration of such 
laws to insure that they are interpreted and administered in line with 
the Federal Government’s requirements in title IIT in the certification 
of the tax offset—making a decision as to the amount of money which 
they should have for administration within the State; the develop- 
ment of cost and performance criteria for determining the State ad- 
ministrative costs, and the general supervision of the State’s activities 
in unemployment insurance. 


ADDITIONAL POSITIONS REQUESTED FOR SOLVENCY STUDIES 


Mr. Fogarry. You are asking unemployment insurance for six 
additional persons. 

Mr. Goopwin. We ask for six additional people to continue these 
financial studies that we talked about to the committee last year. 
They were given us but without any money by the Bureau of the 
Budget. In other words, they say, in effect, they think it is a good 
project and ought to be done, but “Take it from what you have for 
other functions. ” 

Mr. Foearry. What is the project? 

Mr. Goopwin. It is a study of the solvency of the State unemploy- 
ment insurance trust funds. It is a continuation of the thing we did 
in Rhode Island, which was a study of the economic and financial 
factors involved in the unemployment-insurance program of the State 
of Rhode Island. There has been a great demand for that on the part 
of all of the States. They want to get an analysis of their financial 
situation. It is very important that we do it, and it is not the kind of 
thing that you start and then drop when conditions improve a little 
bit. We are not dealing with emergency factors in these studies; we 
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are dealing with the basic economic factors, as you know from what 
we did in Rhode Island—that is, the character of the industry and 
what is likely to happen under the ups and downs of economic activity, 
what the effect of that is on the financial structure of the unemploy- 
ment-insurance system within that State. ‘There is only one way you 
can do it, and that is on a State-by-State basis; you cannot ms oe an 
analysis of this problem on the basis of the Nation as a whole; you 
have to do it on a State-by-State basis. We have gotten into about 
a dozen States. 

Mr. Borrrerpine. Twenty-three States either have studies under way 
or completed. At the present time there are seven completed. 

Mr. Goopwin. That would make 16 that are under way. 

Mr. Focarry. Would you put in the record the States that have 
been completed and those that are under way ? 

Mr. Borrerpine. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

The following States have received assistance from the Bureau of Employment 


Security in undertaking studies of the solvency of their unemployment trust 
funds for benefit financing: 


Alabama Michigan Pennsylvania 
Arizona Minnesota Rhode Island 
California Montana South Carolina 
Colorado Nevada Tennessee 
Florida New Mexico Utah 

Idaho New York Washington 
Illinois Oklahoma West Virginia 
Massachusetts Oregon 


The following of the above-listed States have now completed these benefit 
financing studies and all of them except California have now published their 
report on the results of the study: 


California Oklahoma Washington 
Idaho Rhode Island 
Massachusetts Utah 


STATUS OF UNEMPLOYMENT TRUST FUND 


Mr. Fogarry. What is the status of the unemployment trust fund 
as of today? Do you have tables showing the condition this year 
ana last year? 

Mr. Goopwi1n. Yes; we have tables we can submit for the record. 

The fund has been increasing a little. You will recall when we met 
with this group last year it had been going down. It has been increas- 
ing a little the past year, but my recollection is it is still a little bit 
under $7,000,000,000. Yes; it is $6,947,934,000. 

Mr. Fogarry. Will you put those tables in the record so that we 


/ can compare the income and outgo this year with a year ago? 


Mr. Goopwin. Yes. Do you want it by States, the same as we had 
last year ? 
Mr. Fogarty. Yes. 
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(The matter referred to is as follows :) 
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Comparison of unemployment trust fund balances as of Dec. 31, 1949, 
1950, collections and benefits paid in fiscal year 1950 


and Dec. 31 






































Unemploy- Fiscal year 1950 Unemploy- 
ment trust ment trust 
State fund balance as | fund balance as 
for | Collections | Benefits: | f Dec. 31, 
i iain paaumcnetametl ioetaitidemapetl $6, 953, 683, 003 | $1, 094, 406,055 | $1, 861,517,321 | $6, 947, 934, 653 
De a oe Oe ee ee 56, 401, 431 11, 969, 148 20, 102, 561 56, 958, 652 
III oo imnienictetitccadtbekebuanwes 10, 316, 918 1, 412, 844 3, 500, 563 9, O82, 703 
Arizona. _.... Era ae = an a Aue 28, 205, 367 3, 823, 617 4, 070, 852 30, 227, 401 
plea Atlant a ta ad 9m 37, 874, 306 4, 332, 264 7, 807, 204 36, 419, 778 
California “ eee 578, 563, 353 128, 455, 879 242, 596, 921 569, 114, 158 
Colorado._....-- siiiouthtimedintbandGiaiblinn 54, 575, 535 3, 489, 595 4, 744, 689 56, 122, 862 
Connecticut_____- PSA 156, 811, 580 13, 284, 973 41, 645, 030 156, 026, 52: 
Delaware -. -- SNPS CE RS 14, 416, 037 1, 458, 094 2, 866, 468 14, 519, 440 
District of Columbia_____- cal 45, 319, 598 8, 366, 389 4, 075, 850 46, 703, 757 
ART RE ee Se ree 71, 467, 540 7, 542, 335 10, 620, 452 73, 249, 752 
AEC REALS A GRE ARSE 50 WE Es FIER DEAS 102, 370, 454 13, 012, 744 13, 620, 580 108, 761, 852 
SS RETR ST Ee Pa aoe ee ee 21, 834, 597 2, 496, 146 4, 926, 692 21, 033, 373 
a 26, 126, 214 4, 263, 188 3, 885, 396 27, 584, 786 
Illinois igtiens heck sodas hs - 479, 878, 044 56, 031, 353 118, 926, 758 446, 605, 346 
EET Por es FS 187, 143, 311 18, 155, 687 25, 669, 998 198, 991, 515 
Iowa ETI RE + scarey ble, “asada AE Oh af 92, 609, 555 10, 848, 203 6, 599, 391 100, 544, 944 
Kansas timuent Frans ae .| 63, 993, 708 5, 966, 239 8, 142, 747 64, 435, 394 
mentusky....... ditions é ab dite <- | 116, 213, 193 14, 832, 823 16, 888, 406 121, 654, 966 
NI cs diniveindorrs otha Seti ete St > 99, 600, 928 15, 350, 227 23, 137, 737 97 406, 499 
| SING SORE SSSR Re aS ie te Sk 38, 452, 477 6, 172, 523 11, 983, 530 36, 665, 901 
Maryland..-....... eames be hE | - 115, 436, 664 12, 204, 439 29, 119, 654 111, 916, 106 
Massachusetts... .....--.------------- | 106, 530, 953 49, 017, 955 111, 668, 387 92, 273, 310 
OC STOLE ORL DOA ‘ 293, 174, 305 68, 838, 963 82, 853, 499 317, 125, 385 
I a Ce EES gare naan 122, 185, 351 | 9, 184, 264 18, 946, 625 119, 449, 886 
OS SEES epee eee 43, 019, 640 | 4, 118, 413 7, 354, 183 41, 956, 984 
RE EER IT | 187, 087, 609 | 23, 326, 626 25, 214, 622 194, 298, 719 
RR ee SES | 31, 097, 525 | 4, 178, 226 4, 702, 438 31, 966. 598 
Mepriekbd ides we -oied | 34, 661, 753 | 2, 724, 003 3, 490, 020 | 35, 532, 247 
Nevada A ARIES 13, 126, 489 1, 515, 209 2, 911, 022 12, 468, 498 
New Hs: ampshire_- } 21, 648, 431 , 538, 157 10, 344, 370 | 19, 590, 738 
New Jersey : i ee | 426, 630, 926 43, 601, 488 86, 988, 382 | 42 20, 262, 133 
New Mexico... _.__-- eas Sac 21, 361, 235 4, 057, 924 2, 395, 759 5 
New York Rees Sa 880, 734, 531 270, 7 - 71, 777 370, 625, 282 
North Carolina .._-. 153, 928, 801 17, 987, 213 21, 173, 522 
North Dakota | 9, 408, 662 1, 368, 598 2, 046, 886 
SE Bee Se Pee — 528, 805, 778 44, 028, 609 114, 386, 110 
Oklahoma. __- ‘ oh a SE ee 5 47, 585, 777 7, 309, 992 10, 576, 519 
Oregon. SPP AGES he ES bi | 80, 615, 009 | 12, 787, 643 25, 893, 895 
Pennsy lvania.- hia ‘ — 562, 521, 320 | 58, 496, 260 167, 736, 953 
Rhode Island eee reveals 23, 936, 573 10, 927, 264 24, 640, 916 
South Carolina i eee ke 49, 750, 737 7, 377, 411 11, 996, 627 
South Dakota : . jae 9, 782, 535 1, 368, 076 1, 168, 199 
Tennessee________ i , 96, 602, 231 12, 395, 505 23, 257, 067 
NE I oe Ss ee ee 218, 465, 857 23, 160, 266 15, , 075 
Wee) Shi Shee. 32, 360, 207 3, 096, 455 6. 085, 894 
Vermont_. ae ee 2 eee ee 14, 846, 002 1, 568, 647 4, 078, 258 
Virginia__-- SE ALL SES ee Lae S. 79, 393, 979 8, 644, 097 14, 559, 989 
NOE. sracads cides bcd denousstuc 152, 067, 133 34, 736, 054 42, O87, 142 
TT IS nce nenatcaanenned Re sae 86, 111, 638 9, 604, 150 20, 636, 193 , 11 
, SS REE ER 2 Be ES re 215, 687, 559 13, 221, 731 21, 598, 813 222. 017, 949 
i, FE EE a a eee ee “| 12, 853, 647 1, 402, 369 1, 943, 195 12, 602, 045 














1 Does not include funds on on toast sit in the States for payment of benefits or collections deposited prior 
transfer to the trust fund. 


2 Excludes benefits paid seamen under reconversion unemployment benefits for seamen program. 


Mr. Focarry. Why should this be maintained at the current level! 
Mr. Goopwin. I do not think it needs to be maintained at that high 
level, Mr. Fogarty. That is one reason why these solvency studies 
are as important as they are. We do not believe that you need $7,000,- 
000,000 in that fund to have it on a sound basis. Of course, there is 


no such thing as sound and unsound, so far as the total figure i is con- 
Sound or unsound can only be 
We have some States now that 


cerned, for the country as a whole. 
determined in the individual States. 
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have funds that are too low—none of them dangerously low at the 
moment but too low for a sound financial basis. 

Mr. Busser. Is Rhode Island one of those States? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. We have other States that have collected money 
in their trust funds away beyond any conceivable need from the 
standpoint of reasonable risk of unemployment. 

Mr. Borrerpine. It is as low as 2.7 percent of the reserves in one 
State. The measure of reserves is the percentage of 1 year’s tax- 
able wages and it runs from 2.7 percent to 14.6 percent in the highest 
State. 

Mr. Denton. Is that three-tenths of 1 percent you have the whole 
unemployment insurance cost ? ; 

Mr. Borrerpine. No; it is the standard rate of contribution which 
the State collects under the State unemployment insurance law. One 
State is down to 1 year’s collections at the standard rate in their 
reserve. 

Mr. Focarry. What State is that? 

Mr. Borrerpine. That is Massachusetts. Rhode Island is the next 
lowest at 4 percent of the taxable rate for 1 year. 

Mr. Denton. I do not quite understand that. 

Mr. Borrerprne. It is a State tax on payrolls which the State col- 
lects and keeps in its own State unemployment insurance trust fund, 
which is deposited with the Federal Government. The Federal Gov- 
erment collects three-tenths of 1 percent tax, from which it pays the 
State administrative costs. 

Mr. Kernan. This is the fund from which unemployment insurance 
benefits are paid. They are collected by the States. 

Mr. Denton. This is a State fund ? 

Mr. Keenan. It is maintained as a trust fund for each State in 
the Federal Treasury, but it is collected by the States, and the amount 
in the Federal Treasury is kept by States. They can only withdraw 
money from their own trust fund to pay benefits. 

Mr. Denton. Are these grants paid out of that three-tenths of 1 
percent ? 

Mr. Keenan. Yes, sir. This whole budget is the administrative 
budget. 

Mr. Denton. Those items 5 and 6 do not come out of the National 
Treasury ; they come out of the trust fund? 

Mr. Kernan. No. These financial studies we are making are out of 
the State trust funds. This is the actual budget here—items 5 and 6. 
They are the administrative expenses of our Federal bureau, which 
does come out of the general fund of the Treasury. But one of the 
things that are being done in the general bureau is working on solvency 
studies in cooperation with the States of the reserves in each State un- 
employment trust fund. The actual administrative budget does not 
come out of the money collected for benefits, if I understand your 
question. 


FEDERAL TAX COLLECTIONS AND GRANTS FOR ADMINISTRATION 
Mr. Denton. Where does the percentage go that the Government 
retains ? 


Mr. Kernan. It goes at the present time into the general funds of 
the Treasury. It is not earmarked. 
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Mr. Denton. I wonder what those collections run. 

Mr. Keenan. We will have to insert those fi res, 

Mr. Focarry. Will you have a table put in showing how much it is 
running ? 

Mr. Behainte: Yes. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Comparison of appropriations for grants to States for unemployment compensation 
and employment service with collections under the Federal Unemployment Taz Act, 
fiscal years 1938-52 





" 
i| 


| Collections under |} | Contections under 
the Federal Un- | the Federal Un- 
employment Tax employment Tax 
Grants to Actincluding | Grants to Act including 
States ! payments for || States! payments for 
int: rest, | | interest, 
penalties, and | | Penalties, and 
delinquencies } | delinquencies 





Fiscal year— | | Fiscal year— 
1938 + at $24, 000, 000 2 $61, 279, 000 | ¢ biog $137, 626, 000 $184, 823, 000 
. = 60, 950, 000 2 95, 842, 000 |! NBER 133, 244, 747 207, 920, 000 
1940 64, 980, 000 2 104, 533, 000 a4 } 144, 000, 000 | 222, 859, 000 
1941 67, 000, 000 97, 677, 000 || 95 | 174, 000, 000 | 226, 294, 000 
xs 75, 703, 000 119, 944, 009 rete 3 178, 500, 000 | 4 239, 000, 090 
80, 448, 500 158, 361, 000 52 bbe * 169. 560, 000 | 4 263, 000, 000 

93, 961, 000 | 179, 909, 000 | 

93, 531, 479 184, 544, 000 Total. =F ~ 1,617, 142, 889 | 2, 521, 917, 000 

119, 638, 163 179, 930, 000 








1 Includes amounts appropriated for operation of employment facilities during years that Employment 
Service was operated by Federal agencies. 

2 National totals shown for fiscal years 1938-40 are different from U.S, Treasury figures. The Treasury 
Department reported collections of 90.1 million dollars in 1938, 100.9 milion dollars in 1939, and 107.5 raoillion 
dollars in 1940. The 1939 and 1940 totals were adjusted to exclude coilections from interstate railroads. The 
1938 totals were derived by multiplying wages in calendar year 1937 subject to the Federal tax by 0.2 percent, 
the rate in effect during that year. The 90.1 million dollars reported by the Treasury Department for fiscal 
year 1938 includes a substantial part of $40,000,000 subsequently transferred to unemployment trust fund 
accounts of States that did not have an unemployment insurance law in 1936 and whose employers, therefore, 
paid the full t tax on 1936 wages into the Federal Treasury. The 61.3 million dollars figure shown for fiscal 

1938 excludes paytrents for penalties, interest, and delinquency and any portion of the refunded $40,000,000 
collected during that year. 

3 Of this amount $5,361,000 was put into reserve for savings in accordance with sec. 1214 of the General 
Appropriation Act, 1951. 

4 Estimated. 


REASONS FOR VARIATIONS IN STATE TRUST FUND RESERVES 


Mr. Heprickx. Some of the States accumulate pretty large amounts 
of money, do they not? 

Mr. Keenan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hepricx. And others hardly make ends meet. I wonder why 
that is? 

Mr. Goopwin. There are a number of different factors. One of the 
biggest factors is the difference in the economy of the State. Take 
the ‘chairman’s State of Rhode Island, for instance: They do not have 
any agriculture to speak of as a stabilizing influence, and you have 
a heavy concentration in a few industries like jewelry and textiles. 
Their rate of unemployment has just been higher and it has cost more. 
In addition to that, we have no Federal standards in the area of bene- 
fit amounts, so that what is paid out varies greatly as between the 
States. We have as low as $15 maximum payments in one State and 
as high for single individuals as $25 maximums in other States, and 
for individuals with dependents it goes even higher in some places. 
So that is a factor. 
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The one we are worried about most is the one I mentioned first, 
where the difference in the rate is due to the economic conditions 
within the State. 


ELIMINATION OF UNNECESSARY EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. Director, we are all acquainted with the tremen- 
dous budget the President is asking for and the increase in taxes, and 
I think it behooves everyone to do what he can to eliminate all unneces- 
sary expenditures during this time of emergency. Approaching the 
problem from that viewpoint, I would like to ask what has your divi- 
sion done to try to reduce the amounts requested in order to assist 
in that program. Your department heads and you must have gotten 
together and talked this thing over. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. We did make a reduction even in 
this year, Mr. Congressman, as I said a while ago, of about $6.3 mil- 
lion. What we are requesting this next year is a reduction over what 
will be spent this year. 

Now, we have at least two phases to our program. One of them 
is very definitely a part of the defense program. The cost of the 
whole Employment Service effort, with the importance of recruit- 
ing for industry and agriculture, in spite of anything we can do, is 
going to increase. We have not reflected a big increase here, but the 
way the labor force is going it is almost certain that those costs will 
increase. 

We have gone over our unemployment insurance cost very carefully, 
and we made these savings referred to in that area. You can be sure 
we will continue to scrutinize those costs very carefully and keep them 
at the very minimum. 

Mr. Busser. This observation is not directed only at your division 
but in general. My humble opinion is that in this present emergency 
we should postpone and forego many expenditures of the Federal 
Government until after the emergency has passed. We are going to 
have to start eliminating a great many things. Of course, I am a 
little more of a fanatic along that line than a great many others. As 
far as I am concerned, I would just shut down the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, the Mellon Art Gallery , the National Air Museum, and hun- 
dreds of others I have particularly in mind until this emergency is 
over and then go back to them when we are in a better position to 
do so. 


FARM LABOR PROBLEM 


Now, in your recruitment program for farms—it may seem a little 
strange for someone coming from Chicago to be talking about farm 
problems, but even I get letters from farmers. As you probably know, 
the Selective Service System is drafting boys from farms at the pres- 
ent time who even during World War II were deferred. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 

Mr. Bussey. Which makes it a problem. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. Now, where do you propose getting the farm labor to 
replace the boys who are being drafted from the farms? 
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Mr. Goopwin. We have a problem of year-around labor, which is 
one of the difficult ones. We are trying to gear in the displaced per- 
sons program with some of the needs there. The Displaced Persons 
Commission is bringing in, I think, about 200,000 displaced persons 
in the 6-month period from January to July. There are probably 
40,000 to 50,000 workers there, the majority of them probably being 
farm workers, and some of those can fill in the needs of the year-around 
workers. We certainly will do as intensive a recruitment job as pos- 
sible in all localities to see if we cannot meet the problem. As I indi- 
cated awhile ago, it is going to be necessary to bring in some foreign 
workers to meet the farm labor problem, and we propose to do that to 
the extent that is absolutely necessary to meet the problem. 

Puerto Ricans are citizens of the United States; it is offshore labor, 
and they will be brought in in an attempt to meet this problem. 

Mr. Hepricx. I have wondered in the past why they did not use 
Puerto Rican labor more than Mexican labor. 

Mr. Goopwitn. You have two kinds of problems involved in that. 
One of them is the transportation problem. For work out toward the 
west coast, in Arizona, California. and that area, and even Colorado, 
where they raise a lot of sugar beets, the distance for Puerto Ricans is 
very great, and the transportation cost is excessive. Some of that 
work lasts for 3 or 4 months. You just cannot afford to pay the trans- 
portation cost of Puerto Ricans out there. 

We have been promoting the use of Puerto Ricans in the last 
2 or 3 years, but there was a pretty serious prejudice on the part of 
American farm employers about the use of Puerto Ricans, employers 
didn’t want them, they said, because of some of the experiences they 
had in World War II. In tracing back, we are convinced that some 
of the recruitment that was done at that time was not goed. They 
went in and got some city boys who did not know which end of a hoe 
to pick up, and they did not work out too well in some cases. 

Mr. Denton. The average farmhand now has to be somewhat of a 
skilled mechanic. 

Mr. Goopwrn. Yes. 

Mr. Denton. It is not like it was 15 or 20 years ago; you need at 
least one or two men on the farm who are fairly well skilled to handle 
the machinery. 

Mr. Goopwrin. That is right. 

Mr. Busser. You also have a problem, for instance, in regard to 
farms in the vicinity near Chicago, where men are leaving the farms 
and going into the city where they can get jobs at higher pay for 8 
hours a day and 5 days a week. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. That is one of the biggest parts of 
the problem. There is no question about that. 

Mr. Buspery. That, to me, is rather serious. 

Mr. Goopwin. It is. You mentioned a minute ago the selective- 
service problem, which really indicates that these local boards are 
being a little tougher on the farm boys this time. There is some 
carry-over of resentment, apparently, based on the feeling that farm 
workers got a special deal the last time; that they were deferred in 
some cases when they should not have been deferred. I have talked 
to General Hershey about this, and I think his people recognize, too, 
that public sentiment is running somewhat against the deferment of 
farm workers, and that, of course, affects the action of the local boards. 
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Mr. Bussey. The local boards under the present selective service 
law do not have a great deal of choice; dhiey cannot defer these 
boys under the same act that they used in World War II. 

Mr. Goopwin. It is not the same, but they can defer them; they 
have the authority to defer them. This question was clarified by a 
letter General Hershey sent to the local boards about a month ago, 
about January 1, in which he pointed out to them very definitely 
that they had authority to defer on an occupational basis, and he 
mentioned specifically the farm worker problem. So the local 
boards can do it, and they have deferred « total of about 110,000, 
I believe it is, for all types of occupational deferment. About 
60,000 of those were farm workers. 





FIELD GUIDANCE, FINANCING AND AUDITING OF STATE OPERATIONS 


Mr. Fogarty. What about this item No. 6, “Field guidance, financ- 
ing and auditing of State operations”? This is not a new activity, 
but it shows that you are taking away some assistance in the regular 
Public Employment Service and Unemployment Insurance and ad- 
ding to this new activity ? 

Mr. Keenan. It is a new method of accounting. In other years 
the cost of our Federal financing and auditing operations was divided 
between Unemployment Insurance and the Employment Service pro- 
gram items. In consultation, with the Bureau of the Budget this year, 
they desired that we break out this as a separate item. We are not 
operating under the general heading of No. 6 new functions; we have 
been performing them all these years, only this year we are showing 
it in a different way in our budget submission for the reasons I 
indicated. 

One of the important and rather sizable functions of our bureau 
has to do with the allocations of funds to State agencies. Congress 
gives us a grant, and then we approve the budgets of the State agen- 
cies and allocate those funds. You remember 3 years ago before this 
subcommittee the State administrators met with the subcommittee, 
and there was a great deal of discussion about the method of allocat- 
ing these funds. As a result of that, there has been a rather new 
system developed in cooperation with the State administrators of a 
criteria budget with which we are all better satisfied and which as- 
sures, I think, to the greatest extent possible a very objective alloca- 
tion of funds to the States. 

We have rather frequent meetings with the financing committee of 
the State people. This No. 6 part of the budget reflects that part of 
our Bureau’s staff that works with the States and with our operations 
people in allocating funds to the States. 

We make an annual approval of the grants and a quarterly allo- 
cation of the funds and it is something that in this program you can- 
not make your allocations just on July 1 and have them stand through- 
out the year, because unemployment goes up and down and the claims 
load may be one thing at one point and may increase during the year. 
So you have need for a rather flexible system of payments. 

You recall the discussion of the contingency fund, and that fits 
into this generally. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you save money ? 
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Mr. Kernan. I do not think the contingency fund saves money. In 
the long pull, it would. It stops waste, because we had a situation 
in previous years where State agencies would not know in February, 
March, and April when the claims load would suddenly hit them, an« 
they would have no resources for hiring temporary personnel and 
they would divert their people to take claims, and the regular func- 
tions in the agency would cease; then, as they got out of actual money, 
in 2 or 3 months they would have to go back and catch up on the back- 
logs or auditing and contributions. 

So, as far as the State operations are concerned, the State admin- 
istrators say they can plan better and can do a more efficient job with 
a contingency fund. I think, therefore, in the long run it will save 
money to the system as a whole. 

This granting of funds is an operation of our regional offices, and 
the auditing of funds is performed under this general heading of 
No. 6. 


ALLOCATION OF DEFENSE FUNDS 


Mr. Focarry. Mr. Goodwin, have you received any allocations of 
funds other than from the regular appropriation ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. Just recently we received some from the Presi- 
dent. Mr. Dodson can tell you more about that. We have received 
some for both the Bureau of Employment Security and for the Office 
of Defense Manpower. 

What was it for the Bureau of Employment Security ? 

Mr. Miune. We are receiving funds at the rate of $69,000 per quarter, 
and as of closing time yesterday afternoon we were advised of an ad- 
ditional allocation for the third quarter of $216,700. 

Mr. Fogarty. For what is that to be used ? 

Mr. Goopwin. This is to be used for the defense job that has been 
put on the Bureau of Employment Security. The most of these posi- 
tions are for that. We are using some of them for this increase in the 
reporting program that we have today. 

Mr. Keenan. That is working with the Industry Division of the 
National Production Administration on employment problems in in- 
dustry due to the curtailment of materials and the allocation of con- 
tracts. 

Mr. Fogarty. What have you been given for the Employment 
Service? 

Mr. Goopwtn. It is a little bit hard to distinguish them. They were 
all really Employment Service funds—money allocated to the Bureau 
of Employment Security for the manpower functions performed by 
the Employment Service. 

Mr. Fogarry. How does that work in with your present activities? 

Mr. Goopwrn. It is an expansion of our present activities. 

Mr, Fogarty. It supplements your present activities? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is correct. 


AREA LABOR-MANAGEMENT COMMITTEES 


Mr. Keenan. There are three primary fields. One, they are setting 
up management-labor committees in the different labor-market areas 
around the country to work up local manpower. programs. The Sec- 
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retary has established a National Management-Labor Committee com- 
posed of top people from management and labor. They recommended 
to the Secretary the establishment of regional and area management- 
labor committees. Those are in the process of being set up now in 
the tighter labor-market areas first. 

Some of the funds we have received are for working up that pro- 
gram, establishing area management-labor committees with a chair- 
man, the chairman being the Government man—he will be a State 
man in practically all cases—and for working with these committees 
in the solving of local manpower problems. 

In other words, we are picking up at this stage of the game some 
of the machinery that was used during World War IT in the over-all 
manpower mobilization agency which at that time was the War Man- 
power Commission. That is one place where we have been given 
funds for area manpower programs. 


MANPOWER UTILIZATION 


The second place is to develop what we are calling manpower use 
and productivity programs. In World War II that was called man- 
power utilization. We have a modest amount of funds for that, 
vee that problem is going to hit us sooner than it did in World 
War IT. ' 

In 1941 we had 7,000,000 unemployed. Today we have 2,500,000 
unemployed. When the force and effect of the additional moneys 
for defense are felt and reflected in contracts there is going to be a 
squeeze on in many of the labor market areas in this country, a man- 
power shortage, and the whole question of utilization of labor and 


increase in productivity assumes much more significant proportions 
than it did in the early days of World War II, 1940, 1941, and 1942, 


TRAINING 


The third place is in the determination of training needs and in 
the development of the proper working relationship between the 
public employment service and the training agencies. It appears that 
the local employment office will have to carry a major part of the 
job in identifying training needs, so that if any temporary Govern- 
ment funds were made available for defense training, it can be said 
that those people are being trained for war industry itself. 

So we are embarking on that activity, working it out within the 
Department, in cooperation with the Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
with the Office of Vocational Education in the Federal Security 
Agency, who have the relationship with the State directors of voca- 
tional education who, in turn, are concerned with the use of school 
facilities, for training courses after hours. 

I think that this time there will be a lot more emphasis on training 
workers on the job than there was in World War II. There was a 
lot of money spent in off-the-job training. There may be a little need 
for that now, but it is the general opinion of ourselves and the train- 
ing agencies that the emphasis should be more on on-the-job training. 

Mr. Fogarty. It is more effective. 

Mr. Keenan. It is more effective and pays dividends quicker and is 
more practical now when we do not have an army of unemployed. 
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Most of the people are working and if you train them on the job, the 
employer knows what he is training them for, more so than if you 
train them after hours. It is more practical. 


Those are three of the major activities. There are a couple of 
others. 


SUMMARY OF DEFENSE ALLOCATIONS 


Mr. Fogarty. Will you put into the record how much you have 
received up to this date and what you expect to receive in this next 
fiscal year, showing number of positions, and so forth ¢ 

Mr. Keenan. And the function under which we are using them ? 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes. 

Mr. Keenan. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Actual and contemplated expansion by activity for fiscal year 1951 (To be financed 


out of allocations from “Expenses of defense production, Executive Office of the 
President’’) 





Approved ape Additional expan- 
sion for which sion contemplat- 
funds have been ed during fiscal 

Activity allocated year 1951 Total an- 

J y nual rate 





Posi- | Annual Posi- Annual 
tions | rate tions rate 





! 
Farm placement service... $27, 000 78 $556, 675 $583, 675 
Collection and interpretation of labor | 
market information Aas | 141, 575 387, 100 528, 675 
Assistance in maintaining public employ- 
ment services_.___......._... i | 193, 850 163, 275 3 357, 125 
Field guidance, financing and auditing of 
State operations 1, 044, 025 
Executive direction and management 








1, 187, 975 
36, 750 | 1S 36, 750 





1,443,200 | 163 | 1,251,000 2, 694, 200 
Estimated actual cost during fiscal year 
5 


19. 651, 500 |.-.---- 312, 750 |.....--- 964, 250 




















ENCOURAGEMENT OF MORE WOMEN WORKERS 





Mr. Hepricx. What is being done to encourage the employment of 
more women workers? 

Mr. Keenan. We are handling that on an area-by-area basis rather 
than by Nation-wide broadsides, because the need for them is spotty. 
There was a very unfortunate experience in World War II, with na- 
tional publicity, which resulted in the registration of over a million 
workers in employment offices around the country and in most places 
where they registered there were very few jobs available to them. 

We are going to leave the primary responsibility with the area 
management-labor committees, so that the publicity and effort to 
bring the women in for registration will occur at the time when the 
jobs are actually there. We have been having meetings with the 
Women’s Bureau in the Department and are working out cooperatively 
with them the whole approach. We anticipate that in the course of 
the remainder of this calendar year it is going to be necessary to bring 
a lot of women into the labor market. In Seattle or San Diego we 
may have an all-out campaign to get women in industry, but in the 
Northeast or along the east coast there may be areas where we may 


not have jobs for women, so we are trying to handle it pretty much 
on an area-by-area basis. 
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¥ 4 
© if Mr. Hepricx. In my section there is a large number of women 
u ' available for the labor force. > 
. Mr. Keenan. What we would like to see in this expansion is that 
f "defense contracts be placed in areas where the labor supply is available, 
' so that the people will not have to move. That is our general policy 
| and what we are recommending and urging to the extent that it is 
| | practicable. It is much better not to have contracts in an already tight 
© ' area, and then later try to move the workers in where they are needed. 
t a Mr. Hepricx. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
‘ GRANTs TO STaTEs 
Funds available for obligation 
1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
d 
e DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
Appropriation or estimate: 
- ; REE ANION oan hci binch i s~innnbscn ocescstnahove $160, 000,000 | $178, 500,000 | $169, 560, 000 
3 amen py fk RRR ace Tr 7) oot ae 
Prior year balance available__-......-.-- ee eee eer ss peed 2,021, 715 , es | hy | ce 
4 Available from subsequent year appropriation. ---........-..- 42, 500, 000 39, 065, 300 39, 065, 300 
A Avoliaiie Gn prior Weer: : 2; + ~~. 45 s+ -6-},---------- eke ata — 36, 500,000 | —42, 500,000.; —39, 065, 300 
34 Total available for obligation............--....-..---.-- 181,617,719 | 178,500,000 169, 560, 000 
“ Balance available in subsequent year-_...........-..---------- GO, GER, (00 Vecccddscceuass  sidichiphask a 4 sSacap 
s Unobligated balance, estimated savings. -...........-...---..-- ee a Ny eS 
5 CPN NE BO e BO Ee sicnig corctmenscsnescncccessoesees- Sepessraraisreinet 0 OE ANE teriegs<anasaces 
, & Total direct obligations....:....-..-.-..2.-------------- 178, 182, 256 | 172,139,000 | 169,560, 000 
5 REIMBURSABLE OBLICATIONS 
5 Reimbursements for services performed.................-....- 2, 100 5, 000 5,000 
. Cn Ee Re Tea TT Re Cee See 178, 184,356 | 172,144,000 | 169, 565, 000 
D 
; Obligations by activities 
) 


Description 1950 actual | 1951 estimate 








DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


1, Unemployment compensation activities: 
( 





















a) Tax collecting and auditing_-........-...- Snsammas $20, 125,900 | $21, 435, 400 $22, 181, 300 
(b)- Maintenance of wage records.........-..-- 5, 415, 900 6, 288, 800 6, 636, 900 
(c) Initial claims taking- --.---- 9, 140, 900 8, 878, 800 7, 156, 800 
, Cy Sent DROIT e  .nc cn cutncewscnes 22,.555, 000 17, 765, 8300 14, 130, 900 
(e) Continued claims taking-_..........-......---- aes 22, 120, 300 12, 249, 200 9, 907, 500 
# (f) Benefit payment processing................-..----.--- 16, 437, 800 10, 960, 500 9, 643, 400 
33 Oe OS RR Te ee ae ey ee Py 5, 286, 100 4, 378, 500 3, 350, 000 
aia testi las- presahiain pig aioe eanhediaeeiiaoneatiel 101, 081, 900 81, 967, 000 73, 006, 800 

: 2. Employment service activities: 
3 (a) Registrations for work. --.........--..-.-----.-..----.- 14, 497, 400 15, 390, 800 13, 172, 300 
ts ie SNE eo oc ccchccducnccebehwabatntarnsnandh tnd 5, 748, 600 8, 554, 400 7, 730, 200 
Cie I, OIWINOR. «cc nnescansquecneiupaesdeoenaos 24, 131, 415 32, 911, 900 36, 114, 800 






(6) Jeb Gevelopememt . . . 2... Scene ced bd Jal 
RRA EG By CURLS § PACTERETE LS SE Ty eae 61s ee ees 


























FR a RES Pte ROE 19, 603, 300 18, 829, 400 19, 387, 900 
4, Retroactive retirement contributions. ...............-...... 1006; 196 [255.2525 24, 000 
: 5. Contingency fund_------_..-.- adn ewcasccnehike hieakd Mraabumds Reed ob Petbdees 5, 046, 000 10, 000, 000 
4 6. Adjustment for appropriation of prior and subsequent year. © BELGE Besomeutiancend Sleep Fang Shes 
‘ Total direct obligations.............-.---.-..-----------| 178, 182,256 | 172,139,000 |, 169, 660, 000 













REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
Soeteittetreni yo) ok ceeds cocci... 2, 100 5,000 | 5, 000 
eigdbedtschsadhbebdbebeusicabbbdecaddes 78, 184,356 | 172, 144,000 169, 565, 000 


































































Obligations by objects 
Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 
Total number of permanent positions 169 170 
Full-time equivalent of all other eumetcan i Geeeks, ae! 
Average number of all employees - - gs 166 166 
Personal ser vices obligations: 
Permanent positions__ Sie cieitapets wid fate: $594, 607 $632, 202 $650, 900 
Part-time and temporary positions Ree Eice sete se. WR RES eh re eee: : SO bi. 5-8 ..452 5 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base.............-.---.--] 0 RRR etapa 2, 47 
Payment above basic rates. : Rae ee ts | 28, 341 32,013 32, 717 
Tota) personal service obligations. ...................-.- 625, 235 668, 865 686, 092 
DIRECT OPLICARIONS ch 5 Ua ase: 
01 Personal services: -_............ ees | 623, 135 663, 865 681, 092 
02 Travel........ LS i REMC 7, 095 7, 500 7, 500 
03 ‘Transpert ition of things __- ee andi 72 100 100 
04- Communieostion sorviees 2... <.6<< 2... oc. coon cece cece } 16, 282 17, 500 17, 500 
05 Rents and utility services.....................-------.-.--| 8, 095 &, 200 8, 200 
06 Printing and reproduction ie Dnaditaabieondecal 2, 064 1, 500 1, 500 
Me a Se | 6, 391 6, 500 6, 500 
08 Supplies and materials_. - 6, 022 6, 000 6, 000 
09° Equipment . 4 5, 150 2, 500 2, 500 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions............-.--..----| 177, 507, 950 171, 425, 135 168, 828, 708 
BE na er on cawiwwnducebod sania 200 400 
py IE A oe 178, 182,256 | 172, 139,000 169, 560, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLICATIONS 
01 Personal services __.. ecaduditsscccdesel 2, 100 5, 000 5, 000 
Rae RE 178, 184,356 | 172, 144, 000 169, 565, 000 











FUNDS AVAILABLE 


Mr. Focarry. Mr. Goodwin, in the grants to States you had avail- 
able, under what the House and Senate gave you for 1951, 178.5 mil- 
lion dollars, and under section 1214 there was impounded of that 
amount by the Bureau of the Budget, $6,361,000. Is that correct? 

Mr. Goopwrn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. Which left you a total of $172,139,000 for fiscal 1951? 

Mr. Goopwrn. That is right. 

Mr. Fogarty, And you are asking for fiscal 1952, $169,560,000, or 
a reduction of $2,579,000 from what you had available in 1951! 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. 


SECTION 1214 RESERVE 


Mr. Foaarry. Suppose you go down these items showing increases 
and decreases and explain these changes over what you had available 
in 1951 and your estimate for 1952. 

First, from where was that $6,361,000 taken ? 

Mr. Goopwin. It was taken from unemployment insurance items, 
and the major part of it came from the claims activities, both the 
initial and the continued claims activities. 

Mr. Bussey. Would not those cuts automatically have come along, 
in all probability, on claims? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes; that is right. We have that part of the job 
down virtually to a formula. In other words, if the work is there, 
the States get so much for doing the work; if it is not there, they do 
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not get it. That is the thing Mr. Keenan was talking about this 
morning on this method of allocating the money. 

Mr. Bussey. How do you call that a saving under section 1214? 

Mr. Goopwtn. It was impounded, 

Mr. Focarry. Under section 1214, in every place referred to in 
this budget there is part of the five-hundred-and-fifty-some-odd-mil- 
lion dollars impounded by the Bureau of the Budget of the over-all 
appropriations last year. In some places we find it hits some agen- 
cies, and in others it does not. 

Mr. Bussey. But I cannot reconcile the fact that this is a saving. 
Under section 1214, the cut would automatically come along, anyway, 
because these are not mandatory grants. 

Mr. Goopwin. No. There is discretion in the law. The law gives 
discretion to the Secretary of Labor in the methods used for the dis- 
tribution of the money, and we have worked out a formula with the 
States that is agreeable to them for that distribution. But there is 
nothing in the law that would make that automatic. The method of 
allocating the funds is an administrative determination. 

Mr. Keenan. The States are not on a line-item budget. What has 
happened in the past is that when the States were given funds for a 
high-claims load and it did not materialize they sometimes spent the 
money to perfect other operations. They are not under a line-item 
control. 

The impounding of this money, which was done early in the fiscal 
year—it was done in late September and early October—was in view 
of what we anticipated to be the drop in claims. The Bureau of the 
Budget then took that money away from us, and we took it out of 
the grants we were going to give the States. That means the States 
do not have that money that they could otherwise spend for, perhaps, 
some other purpose. 

It was not actually saved on September 30, because we could only 
estimate how much the claims were going to drop during the year; 
we did not know, actually. We did make an estimate, and that much 
money was taken away from us; so we took it away from the States, 
and they do not have it. 

Mr. Bussey. If the States are going to spend these grants for other 
things than unemployment compensation 

Mr. Keenan. Oh, no; they are not spending them for other things. 
For example, sometimes their claims load goes down a little bit, and 
they may take some of that money and catch up on their field auditing 
program in unemployment insurance, and auditing employers’ ac- 
counts. Some of the States feel they have gotten rather far behind 
on that phase of their activity. They could not always maintain a 
staff for peak loads and therefore when their claims load wouid go 
up quickly, they have had to divert people from doing auditine to 
help in taking claims, and the natural tendency was, when the claims 
load dropped, they would try to catch up on the auditing a little b t. 
But they do not spend any of these funds for anything other than 
unemployment insurance. 

Mr. Foearry. Now, Mr. Goodwin, if you will give us an explanation 
of each one of these items. 

Mr. Goopwin. What you want, as I understand it, is the pluses and 
minuses and an explanation. 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes, of each one. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION ACTIVITIES 


STATE TAX COLLECTING AND AUDITING 


Mr. Goopwin. The first one is on the tax collecting and auditing, 
which has increased from $21,435,400 to $22,181,300, or an increase of 
$745,900. That increase is the result of an increase in the work load. 
In other words, there are more people covered under this act, more 


employers affected by it, than ever before. There has been that much 
of an increase in 1 year. 





MAINTENANCE OF WAGE RECORDS 


The same is true of this activity and the same reasons are involved. 
The increase amounts to $338,100. 


CLAIMS WORK 






The next three items involve initial claims taking, claims process- 
ing, and continued claims taking. The initial claims taking 1s down 
$1,722,000; the processing of claims is down $3,634,900; and the con- 
tinued claims taking is down $2,341,700. Those are all tied in with 
the point I made a minute ago about the claims for unemployment in- 
surance, and those items are all down in line with the general em- 
ployment situation. 


BENEFIT PAYMENT PROCESSING 


The benefit payment processing is down $1,317,100 for the same 
general reason, higher employment and the lower unemployment. 


APPEALS 


The appeals are down $1,028,500 for the same general reasoh. The 
drop in the total load means fewer appeals. The reduction probably 
also reflects some improvement in the administrative job that is being 
done in the claims taking so that fewer of them are actually taken to 
appeal, 

That gives us a net decrease in the unemployment insurance part of 
the job of $8,960,200 from our adjusted 1951 base appropriation. 


ALLOCATIONS AND WORKLOADS 


Mr. Fogarty. I think we should put these tables of the committee 
print into the record showing the unemployment compensation and 
employment service activities work loads for 1950 and 1951 and the 
estimate for 1952. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. You have a table by States of the estimates in 1950 
and 1951? 

Mr. Goopwin. Not on all of these factors. 

Mr. Focarry. I mean of the amount of money. 

Mr. Goopwin. We can furnish that. 

Mr. Focarry. You will furnish that for the record? 


Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 1951 would be an estimate. 1950 would be 
actual expenditures. 
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(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Employment service activities—workloads 





Basie workload 


1950 actual 


1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 





Applications for work taken......................-..-.-..---- 


Counseling interviews 


Placements made, nonagricultural 
Employer visits, nonagricultural 


8, 253, 000 
1, 186, 000 
4, 727, 000 
2, 195, 000 








Unemployment compensation activities—workloads 








Basic workload 


1950 actual 


| 
| 1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 





Employer tax returns processed 
Employee wage iterns recorded 


Initial claims taken 


Continued claims taken 


Claims processed 


Benefit payments made 
SE igh tie kenceraees qcetentganecccoecacurace Bh yt Sie al 





State 


Fiscal year 
1950 


| Fiscal year 
| 1951 estimated 
J c 


| $174, 359,062 | $173, 371, 646 


Arizona 


California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 
Delaware... .2........ 
District of Columbia-| 
Florida 

Georgia 


ES aS Cae ae 
llinois 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine-- 
Maryland.-..........- 
Massachusetts 
Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 





3, 029, 098 

387, 626 
1, 174, 987 
2, 486, 203 


2, 363, 612 


481, 581 | 


797, 002 
8, 614, 640 
3, 0438, 321 
1, 361, 857 
1, 282, 668 
1, 833, 673 
2, 355, 821 

997, 975 


2, 976, 389. | 


7, 612, 744 
8, 350, 710 
2, 532, 505 
1, 743, 433 
2, 654, 216 


—— 


2, 590, 209 


1, 302, 944 
1, 633, 274 
17, 978, 576 
1, 331, 012 
3, 057, 875 


1, 233, 916 


2, 609, 477 
567, 586 
909, 797 

8, 571, 245 

3, 032, 662 

1, 433, 354 

1, 343, 280 

2, 014, 363 

2, 386, 687 

1, 081, 560 

2, 900, 367 





511, 552 | 


413, 690 


6, 070, 000 
140, 000, 000 
15, 750, 000 
89, 925, 000 
9, 650, 000 
81, 717, 000 
270, 000 





6, 130, 000 
152, 000, 000 
10, 200, 000 
47, 000, 000 
6, 200, 000 
40, 000, 000 
210, 000 








6, 200, 000 
158, 000, 000 
8, 480, 000 
36, 600, 000 
5, 150, 000 
29, 830, 000 
161, 000 





Expenditures for administration of State employment security agencies 


State 


Montana 


Nebraska.............] 


Nevada. ..- 


New Jersey-.......--- 


New Mexico....._--- 
New York-.-__- 


North Carolina_..-__- 


North Dakota 


|| Oklahoma. 


2, 674, 876 |! 


7, 386, 245 | 


8, 032, 675 
2, 584, 397 
1, 802, 969 
3, 079, 810 


} 
t 


Oregon. _. 


Pennsylvania...._._. | 
Rhode Island_-.._.--.| 


South Carolina 


| South Dakota_...-.---} 


Tepes insis 
Utah _- 
Vermont 


|}. Virginia... 2.5.0. -.-- 
i} Washington _........- 


West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Puerto Rico.........- 


PEeskaccsnwssne = 


Fiscal year 
1950 


Fiscal year 
195lestimated 





779, 459 
805, 864 
516, 099 
731, 619 

, 165, 486 
809, 496 
076, 142 
146, 006 
495, 307 

, 524, 151 
, 768, 577 
2, 289, 963 
3, 629, 031 
, 559, 971 
799, 266 
409, 770 

, 862, 780 
, 683, 581 
962, 812 
533, 213 
1, 685, 067 
3, 566, 329 
1, 547, 119 
2, 501, 789 
456, 262 
161, 757 


4, 442, 565 





$890, 349 
891, 368 
553, 828 
858, 820 

, 455, 941 
861, 266 

, 220, 900 

2, 987, 374 
597, 427 
984, 811 

, 934, 572 

2, 230, 353 

2, 653, 650 
580, 061 

, 953, 104 
469, 937 

, 640, 102 

, 274, 961 
154, 555 








EMPLOYMENT SERVICE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Goopwry. On the Employment Service activities, the first two 


items, which are “Registrations for work” and “Counseling,” 


are also 


down from 1951. Registrations for work are down from $15,390,800 
to $18,172,300, which is a drop of $2,218,500. That, again, reflects the 
total job seeking that is going on. There is a drop in that. A good 
part of the job we have to do now is an active recruitment job. This 
would reflect those that come into the offices, and the volume of that 
has been decreasing. 
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be an important function in terms of channeling the labor that is 


available into the places where it ought to go, but the volume of it 
is down somewhat. 


PLACEMENT SERVICES 


On placement services, which means referrals to employers and the 
follow-up to make sure he is hired and the various functions that go 


into placement—those functions are up from $32,911,900 to $36,114,- 
800, or an increase of $3,202,900. 


Mr. Bussey. Why is that? 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, we are making more placements. The demand 
is there for the placement of people, and much of this is tied up 
directly with the defense industries. The Employment Service is 
actually making more placements than they did last year, and we 
estimate they will make more next year than they do this year. 

Mr. Bussey. This may not be a question that should be directed to 
you, but still is certainly a problem in my district in Chicago. That 
is, the Ford Motor Co. has recently taken over what was known as 
the old Dodge plant which after the war was leased to Tucker for 
a short period of time and now is being reopened under Ford. I have 
numerous letters in my office from small industries complaining about 
the pirating of their employees into the Ford plant. Is there any- 
thing this placement service of yours could do to see that that is 
stopped ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, there are no controls over that situation as yet. 
We do discourage it, and that has some effect on it. Weare in process, 
as I indicated this morning, of establishing labor-management com- 
mittees which, the experience in World War II proved, is quite effec- 
tive in stopping some of this labor pirating. 

I do not know how much of your mail is in terms of those who have 
actually been hurt and those who are anticipating it, but, from the 
publicity there has been about the Ford plant, one might reach the 
conclusion that they had hired a tremendous force. Actually, up to 
now they have hired somewhere around 400 people. If those happened 
to be from just the wrong spots, it could hurt a lot. I know that. 
But they actually have not hired a large number yet. I think they 
have been talking in terms of an ultimate force of somewhere around 
30,000 or 40,000; so there are lot of people who are afraid they are 
going to be hurt, and some few of them may have been hurt. 

Mr. Bussey. Frankly, the problem, as I see it, is this: A great many 
small industries are in a position where before very long they are not 
going to be able to give employment to all their men unless they get 
some defense contracts, because they cannot get steel. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 

Mr. Bussey. Unless they go out on the gray market. And I am 
very sorry to report that one of my friends out there told me he had 
to pay $430 a ton for steel in order to keep going. But I think the im- 
pact on those small industries out there in my district—and there 
are a great many of them—is going to be terrific if they cannot come 


in under this defense program and get some defense priorities in order 
to keep their employees going. 


The counseling is also down $774,200. The counseling continues to 
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Mr. Goopwin. The way it looks to me is that there will be the ma- 
terials and plant capacity and manpower to keep them going, but the 
problem is going to be in the shift over from civilian to defense produc- 
tion. That is a very difficult thing to accomplish without creating a 
period in which you are not using full capacity. We believe the De- 
partment of Defense is doing everything they can to bridge that gap, 
so that we do not have a lengthy period in which there is a lot of 
unemployment, but I do not believe they will be able to eliminate all 
of it. Iam sure they won’t. If they are able to handle the problem 
so that the period is not a long one they will be doing well. 

I will say the problem involved in conversion was not nearly so bad 
in the early stages of World War II as we thought it was going to 
be at that time. There was a lot of fear that it was going to run for 
9 months or a year and was going to affect a very large percentage 
of the total working population. Actually it did not last as long and 
did not affect nearly as many people as we thought it would. 


NEED OF ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL FOR PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Mr. Fogarty. Does the placement service require any additional 
personnel 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Focarty. How many ? 

Mr. Keenan. This is all in terms of man-years, not people. In the 
present year we anticipate 7,771 man-years. 

Mr. Focarry. Get that down to people. Reduce it to positions. 

Mr. Foster. Man-years are positions. 

Mr. Keenan. In other words, it is between 7,700 and 7,900 people— 
an increase of approximately 200 people amongst the 51 jurisdictions 
for placement work. 

JOB DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Focartry. What about job development ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Job development is an increase of $634,500. The 
emphasis in that program has shifted to working with employers in 
efforts to recruit, hold, and utilize workers. 

This particular item includes the industrial services program and 
utilization, both of which will become increasingly important as the 
labor market gets tighter and it becomes necessary for us to look to 
the question of utilization in terms of our recruitment. 

Mr. Fosarty. That does not mean much to me. 

Mr. Goopwin. When you come up against the kind of a problem 
where a company wants to recruit some people that you do not have 
and there is no source for getting them—you cannot recruit them 
locally, and you may not be able to recruit them elsewhere in the 
United States—sometimes things that we can suggest to that company 
will meet their personnel problem. Sometimes the problem is within 
the plant itself. 

By internal adjustments they can sometimes solve their problem. 
We got into this field in a fairly large way during World War II. 
Right now we have shortages in skilled occupation, in jobs in which 
there is no supply. Some of them are in training, but they are not yet 
available. 

79807—51—pt. 110 
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Perhaps the only way that problem can be met. in a given plant is 
by a break-down of the skills involved so that you Ae your skilled 
men only on skilled work, and then you give them some people who 
are not skilled to carry out the rest of that job. These techniques 
were rere in World War II and we are now bringing them back 
into play. 

Our role under the present program is an advisory one to industry. 
During World War rai it took on some of the aspects of controls. We 
went so far as to put ceilings on certain industries. 

Mr. Fogarty. fs there any duplication between that type of work 
and the work the apprenticeship-training program is going to do in 
the next year? 

Mr. Goopwrn. For the right kind of a utilization program the train- 
ing agencies ought to be brought in. As a matter of fact, the right 
kind of utilization program is a joint job between the training agency, 
the Employment Service, and the procurement agency. We get a lot 
of help from the Air Corps or whatever agency actually has the con- 
tract with the firm. 

Mr. Focarry. Isn’t the apprenticeship-training program anticipat- 
ing something similar to that that you are talking about in the job- 
development program ? 

Mr. Goopwrn. Well, in a training area, yes; and what they are plan- 
ning to do in that regard would fit into what I am talking about here. 
The Apprenticeship Training Bureau and the Employment Service 
and other units within the Department of Labor are now being coordi- 
nated within the Office of Defense Manpower so that there will be no 
duplication. 

Mr. Focarry. How about the proposed defense agency manpower 
set-up? Did you not read in the paper the other night that Mr. 
Fleming is going to be the War Manpower Director, or something like 
that, under Mr. Wilson ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes; but he will be doing work only in the area of 
policy formation, as I understand it. It does not change what we are 
talking about here—the operating end of the job. 

The basic question involved in this other consideration is: Where 
will the ultimate policy for manpower be developed ? 

Mr. Focarry. When this policy has finally been developed they 
expect the Employment Service will carry on these extra duties that 
are entailed because of the war; is that right? 

Mr. Goopwin. There is not any other place that you can get the 
manpower operating job done unless you develop a competing and 
duplicating employment service system. 

Ar. Focarry. Will you be reimbursed for these additional jobs, sir? 

Mr. Goopwin. They are involved in the supplemental amounts of 
money which so far have been comparatively small, but we have had 
some additional money from the President’s fund. 


STATE ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Fogarty. State administration shows an‘increase of $558,000. 

Is that mostly for salary increases in the various States? 
Mr. Goopwiy. Yes. Personal service costs have increased by 

$238,100 and nonpersonal services by $320,400. 

Mr. Fogarty. What is the nonpersonal? 

Mr. Goopwin. That gets into rents and fixed items of that kind. 
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CONTINGENCY FUND 


Mr. Focarry. You are asking for an increase of about $5,000,000 in 
your contingency fund. How much did you have in that fund for 
1951? 

Mr. Goopwin. We had $8,500,000. 

Mr. Focarty. How much have you spent of that? 

Mr. Goopwin. We have spent $5,046,037. 

(Notre.—$6,308,177 is the revised figure.) 


Mr. Focarty. You have 4 months to go in this fiscal year? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 

Mr. Fogarty. What will become of the balance? 

Mr. Goopwin. About 214 million dollars will be involved. 

Mr. Fogarty. Will that be spent in this fiscal year? 

Mr. Keenan. Yes. It apparently will take the whole amount to 
cover the increase in State salaries. 

Mr. Goopwin. Or most of it. 

Mr. Focarty. How much is in the trust fund at the present time? 

Mr. Goopwin. About $7,000,000,000. 


DEPARTMENT ESTIMATES FOR 1952 


Mr. Fogarty. What did you ask the Bureau of the Budget for? 
Mr. Goopwin. We asked for $187,185,000 which included 7 million 
more on the contingency fund than what they allowed. 


Mr. Focarry. What did you ask for salaries and expenses from the 
Bureau of the Budget? 


Mr. Goopwin. You mean the departmental ? 
Mr. Fogarty. Yes. 
Mr. Goopwrn. $5,671,000. 


NEW PROGRAMS IN PUERTO RICO AND VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Mr. Focarry. What have you done about Puerto Rico and the Vir- 
gin Islands? 

Mr. Goopwin. First, it was necessary to get a change in the law 
in order to make the money available out of this year’s appropriation. 

Mr. Focarry. You have that? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. We have been working with the authorities 
in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands in getting a legislative base 
for the program. That is now done in Puerto Rico. 

I have had Mr. Motley, who is the assistant director in charge of 
the Employment Service in Puerto Rico, last week. He just returned 
yesterday. They are all set now and ready to start operation. 

Mr. Fogarty. Is that reflected in this over-all fund? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. How much will that be? That is for Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands? 

Mr. Goopwin. My recollection is the two of them together will run 
about $550,000. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do they pay into the fund? 

Mr. Goopwry. They are not paying in at the moment. There is no 
unemployment-insurance law down there from which the Federal Gov- 
ernment derives three-tenths of 1 percent. 
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Mr. Fogarty. That is what I thought. 
Do you have anything else, Mr. Goodwin ? 
Mr. Goopwin. I do not believe so. 


LANGUAGE CHANGES 


Mr. Focarry. Are there any changes in language? 

Mr. Goopwin. No there is no language change. 

You have already made the change I had in mind. 

Mr. Foearry. That is what we gave you last December. 


FURTHER REFERENCE TO USE OF CONTINGENCY FUND 


Mr. Denton. On this contingency fund, what do you have to say 
about that? 

Mr. Foster. We were given $8,500,000 in 1951. When the fiseal 
year started salaries in the States had advanced then over the base 
amount we had used in the appropriation request to the extent of 
$3,453,963. Additional salary increases and State law changes since 
then have increased the amount used to $6,308,177. 

Mr. Keenan. The actual salary rate as of July 1 this past year was 
quite a lot higher than we had anticipated it would be at the time when 
we made up the budget, which was the previous September. So to 
begin the year we had to take $3,45 3,963 out of the contingency fund 
to ‘get even with the then current tees salary. 

Mr. Foster. The average annual salary rate used in the appropria- 
tion request was $2,810 and as of July 1 when we made the grants to 
the State the amount was $2,887. 


pag 


The difference represented the $3,453,963 claim on the contingency 
fund, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Kernan. State salary costs are actually adjusted for each quar- 
ter. If they go up from the base, it comes out of other savings or the 
contingency. If they come down, the State grants are correspond- 
ingly reduced. That is the way it works. 


LANGUAGE CHANGE ON PUERTO RICO PROGRAM 


Mr. Focarry. What is this language in regard to the Puerto Rican 
situation in the bill which reads: 

Until compliance by Puerto Rico with the act of June 6, 1933, as amended. 

What does that mean ? 

Mr. Goopwry. It means this money will be available for operation 
of the Federal Employment Service in Puerto Rico until they meet 
the requirements of the Federal law. 

Mr. Focarty. They have not met those requirements yet? 

Mr. Kernan. The legislature has passed the bill and the Governor 
has signed it. 

Mr. Focarry. What about the Virgin Islands? 

Mr. Keenan. Not there; it was signed in Puerto Rico about 3 weeks 
ago. Inthe Virgin Islands it has not been sealed and delivered yet. 

Mr. Foster. The insular employment service began operation in 
Prerto Rico on February 1 of this year. 

Mr. Krenan. The Virgin Islands bill is still in their legislature. 
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Mr. Foster. They have the process of submitting it to the two 
houses and that is being done. 

Mr. Foaartry. We do not need this language, then ? 

Mr. Foster. We do until we eet actual enactment of the necessary 
legislation by the Virgin Isle.nds, thea acceptance of a plan of opera- 
tion under that legislation. 

Mr. Fogarty. This does not meation the Virgin Islands? 

Mr. Goopwrn. That is quite true. 

Mr. Focarry. What is this sw of $178,500,000? 

Mr. Dopson. It is my recollection Puerto Rico was to include the 
Virgin Islands, that authorization here for Puerto Rico would also 
include the Virgin Islands. 

Mr. Foster. What we had before was special authorization to 
operate a United States employment service for veterans in Puerto 
Rico. I think that as an extension of that service, we were operating 
at one time a small service in the Virgin Islands. It was discontinued 
well over a year ago. This would permit operation of an insular 
service in Puerto Rico and in the Virgin Islands. 

‘Mr. Keenan. The first language is authority to operate; that is, the 
first part. It has Puerto Rico and the Virgin iiendan 

The language, which reads: 


Pending compliance by Puerto Rico with the act of June 6, 1933, as amended, 


has to do with the interim because we were running a veterans’ em- 
ployment service there, but Puerto Rico will not be covered by that 
initial language which simply authorizes us to render the service there 
when they have complied with the provisions of the act. 

Mr. Goopwsrn. In all probability, we will not need this language 
now. 

Mr. Denton. This money that you pay back to the States, that does 
not come out of any trust fund or any moneys paid in, does it? That 
is rag out of the United States Treasury, is it not? 

r. Goopwin. Yes. In regards to this three-tenths of 1 percent, 
the Federal Government collects it. It does not go into a trust fund. 
It goes into the Federal Treasury. Congress appropriates out of the 
general fund the money for administration. 

Mr. Denton. Does three-tenths of 1 percent equal what we pay 
out ¢ 

Mr. Goopwi1n. The Federal Government has, over the years, made 
a profit, you might say, on this transaction of close to a billion dollars, 
Right now the tax is running about $230,000,000. 

Mr. Krenan. It was $226,000,000 last year, and on our administra- 
tive expense it was $174,000,000. That is $52,000,000. 

Mr. Fogarty. So the Federal Government made a profit of $52,- 
(000,000 ¢ 

Mr. Foster. Since the beginning of the program we have collected 
approximately $2,000,000,000, and we have disbursed to the States 
$1,269,000,000. That is since 1938. 

Mr. Denton. You said $174,000,000. 

Mr. Keenan. It included a contingency fund, I believe. 
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Mr. Foearry. What is this language on page 29, which reads: 
Provided, No State shall be required to make any appropriation— 
et cetera? 

Mr. Foster. That is the elimination of the matching requirement 
of the Wagner-Peyser Act. 

At the end of the war they started eliminating that, I think. 

Mr. Goopwin. It has been in every appropriation act since the Em- 
ployment Service has returned to the States, which was in 1946. 
Mr. Focarry. Thank you, Mr. Goodwin. 
Mr. Goopwi1n. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Monpay, Fersrvary 12, 1951. | 

WOMEN’S BUREAU 

WITNESSES z 

FRIEDA S. MILLER, DIRECTOR, WOMEN’S BUREAU a 
ANNE LARRABEE, ASSISTANT TO THE DIRECTOR . 
JAMES E. DODSON, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR a 


SALARIES AND EXPEeNnsEs 


Funds available for obligation 


















1950 actual 





1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 









Appropriation or estimate--_.... obpindpiniach-Wabnde d5éaskaduae $334, 800 
Transferred from “‘Revision of consumers’ price index, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor,’”’ pursuant to 
EE GAO Gn sin cincwnt dt bien bnmeneb inane 4, 700 










Adjusted appropriation or estimate_-..............-..... 339, 500 399, 000 396, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings..................-.--. —75 
Savings under sec, 1214 


Total obligations 

















Obligations by activities 










Description 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 












1. Investigating and reporting on conditions affecting women 












Rae AOL EE PPE SS a eer cee abtiebth ab beidegaiies $154, 043 $165, 188 $163, 271 
2. Promotion of standards and policies to advance the wel- 

fare of women workers. -...............-..-.......---...- 83, 281 114, 141 126, 652 
8. Advisory services on legislation affecting the welfare of 

finland Tea pS tik cn iim fee reyoreninc Ney cies igh enn. 52, 012 58, 789 55, 137 
4. Executive direction and management services_............- 50, 089 50, 882 








Pied sbdidcabicidncdéivece beady SEU 8 339, 425 389, 000 











396, 000 
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Obligations by objects 





| | | 
Object classification | 1950 actual (1951 estimate 11952 estimate 


| 





Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 











01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Part-time and temporary positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 





Total personal services 
Travel 
Transportation of things__. 
Communication services... 
} Printing and reproduction.___.._.__...-....2----2--2 Le 
Other contractual services: Services performed by other 
agencies. _- | 
Supplies and materials. - 2-205. .22. 22. is. e gle | 
Equipment 








Total obligations 








Mr. Focarty. Miss Miller, do you have a statement ? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Miss Mutter. Yes, sir. If I may, I should like to call to your atten- 
tion a few things that are significant in the work of the Women’s 
Bureau, and I think significant in the present emergency, where 
women constitute, as everybody seems to agree, the most important 
single reserve of labor. 


HISTORY OF LABOR FORCE 


I would like to point out to you first what has happened to our labor 
force in the period since 1870, with particular reference to these three 
columns on this chart that I have here, that represent the changes in 
the last 10 years. 

The blue column is men in the labor force. The red column is women 
in the labor force. And there [indicating] are little figures that show 
the size of our Armed Forces, except in these two instances where 
we have used bars, the only times the size of the Armed Forces meant 
enough so that we could portray them in that way. 

Now, the increase in sk labor force, both men and women, of course, 
is a very striking thing; but it is significant that, when you translate 
these columns into their numerical meaning, there are four times as 
many men working today as 1870; there are nine times as many 
women. 

During World War IIl—this being 1944—there were, of course, 
appreciably more women than there are now. At this point on the 
chart, here, there were 14,000,000; at this point, 20,500,000; and, at 
this point, our latest figure is 19,000,000. 


WOMEN IN THE LABOR MARKET 


I would like to emphasize, because of present questions, that the 
increase of 6,500,000 here [indicating] was voluntarily achieved. At 
no time during that period was there any compulsion put upon women 
to work. They came into the labor market because they felt there was 
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a job to do. Three million of them left the labor market voluntarily 
after the war. Still, it is a fact that the women in the labor market 
now are many more than they were in 1940. 

There are nearly 39,000,000 women who are not working or seeking 
work. Those are the people who might be called upon if we have 
great need for the expansion of employment. 

I think the facts on this second chart will be helpful when you are 
thinking about expansion. 

Seventy percent of these 39,000,000 are women who are married and 
living in a family group. As you see here [indicating], the great 
bulk in this married group are in the child-bearing ages. Those are 
the normal families of the country. Fifteen percent and a little bit 
over of the 39,000,000 women not in the labor force are women who 
have married at some time, and many of whom have dependents. You 
will see from the distribution there that it is very probable that a 
great many women in the younger age groups in the country are work- 
ing. The bulk of these widowed, divorced, or separated women who 
are not working are 65 years and over. Here you have the very 
reverse [indicating]. Of the single women who are not working, over 
70 percent are 19 years or younger. They are the people who are 
getting ready for their idependent careers. The rest of these single 
women are small percentages. 

I do want to stress this chart. Because it would seem to me only 
a very severe demand for additional labor would require us to draw 
on the women with young children. It would therefore be the women 
whose children had passed the age where they need care, younger single 
women past school age, and, in general, old women, whom we would 
think of as our most immediate source of labor supply. 

Interestingly, that is the way employment runs [indicating third 
chart]. 


EMPLOYMENT OF OLDER WOMEN 


This solid line here is the employment of older women. There is 
the job after 1945 I spoke of, but we have broken out here women 
45 years of age and over, and you notice that, even while total em- 
ployment was dropping, the employment of older women was still 
increasing. 


MARRIAGE STATUS OF WOMEN 


The other significant thing in relation to the present picture of 
the employment of women is their marriage status. This column is 
young people under 19 years of age; this column increased during 
the war somewhat, but decreased again afterward. This other is 
women 20 to 34 years old, a shrinking column, which went down from 
nearly half in 1940 to 36 and a fraction percent in 1950, while the 
older groups were increasing in every case. 

The very small black block at my left is those 65 years of age and 
over. 

Voluntarily, older women are constituting themselves an increas- 
ing part of the labor force. 

Very important in this connection is the change in the martial status 
of women who work. This has been most marked since World War II. 
At that time for the first time married women constituted a bigger 
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bloc among employed women than did the single, and that has con- 
tinued, so that in 1949, which is the last date for which I can give 
you figures, 50.9 percent of women workers were married. In 1910 
it was only 24.3 percent; so you see there has been more than doubling 
there. 

Single women are down to 33 percent, while in 1910 they were 61 
percent. This more even bloc here is the widowed and divorced. 


MARRIED WOMEN AVAILABLE TO THE LABOR FORCE 


I would like to point out to you what is fact as to the families 
of women who are not in the labor force; because really your ques- 
tion, when you are thinking of labor supply, is: Who among these 
women not now working could be added if an emergency really re- 
quired it? Over 60 percent of the married women are under 45 years 
of age. Thirty percent are between 45 and 65 and are probably far 
freer to take employment. 

When you take all women who are married today or have been 

married—the widowed and divorced—and who also have dependents 
and whose dependents are likely to be a heavier charge upon them, 
I find half of that total group—almost 17,000,000—have children 
under 18; that is, some children just under 18, with the lower ages 
falling wherever they may. 

If you deduct from that 17,000,000 those whose children are all 
12 years old or older, you still have 14,000,000 women with children 
anibeir 12, and almost 11,000,000 with children under 6 years of age. 
Here you obviously come upon the situation where it would be at 


great cost to the country if these 11,000,000 were required to go to 
work, 


OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATIONS OF WOMEN 


The other important question in relation to women workers in an 
emergency situation is what they do, and this next chart is an attempt 
to show you graphically the changes that came about from 1940 to 
the peak of World War II employ ment, and then the subsequent 
changes as they made the situation appear by 1950. These are the 
major occupational classifications of the census here. Again the 
blue blocks are men; the red blocks are women. 

You will see that there are a few categories of women which are 
a very negligible part of the employment situation, and while there 
was some war increase, there was very little. But there are certain 
areas in which, during the war, women’s employment was very im- 
portant, notably here [indicating] among operatives. 

The other great increase in employment and increase in the use 
of women is in the clerical field and in all record keeping that goes 
on in a great undertaking like World War II. You will notice there 
has been a continuously high employment rate and also an expansion 
in the employment of men. 

You may be interested in the agricultural line, where in 1940 women 
were an insignificant part of the total. But, obviously, agricultural 
employment ‘had to be kept up; the bars for 1940 and 1945 for men 
and women combined are almost identical in height; women just filled 
in to keep agriculture up and here in 1950 have left. 
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This probably represents mechanization in agriculture within the 
period since 1945. 

We would have to look forward, in a period of an emergency, to a 
shift again into the heavy productions occupations, into expansion of 
service and clerical work, and probably a further withdrawal from 
household employment which went down markedly during the war 
and has hardly come up since. 

I think those are all the factors that are of policy interest in rela- 
tion to any program of employment, and they are, of course, for the 
Women’s Bureau, matters of concern in programing its own work. 
They lead us toa realization that it is our business to supply employers 
and public agencies and others who have a concern with it, our experi- 
ence on the selection, the training, the induction of women into areas 
where they are beginning to be wanted. 

Advice also on the provision of facilities that will make it possible 
not only to bring women in, but to keep them at work and to get the 
benefit of the training that is necessary if there are to be occupation 
shifts. It means consultation and advice with educators and other 
training groups for the shortage areas so far as wanted skills of 
women are concerned, and as those are going to develop in the future. 

It means consultation with and advice to State labor departments, 
which are the agencies that administer many of the labor laws that 
apply to the conditions under which we are working—as to good 
working standards and how to maintain them, that is. It means pro- 
vision of material to opinion-forming groups, because, as you are prob- 
ably aware from your own mail, there is a good deal of difference of 
opinion concerning what are good policies in recruitment, in place- 
ment, in the handling of expansion of employment. 


BUDGET REQUEST 


That, I think, gives you a very broad outline as regards the facts as 
we find them and our purpose in working on this situation now in the 
year ahead. I might say as to the estimate that it is $3,000 less than 
the sum originally appropriated for the current year. There was de- 
ducted, by the terms of section 1214 of the 1951 appropriation act, 
$10,000. 

As we read you our last year’s position and our program for this 
year, we decided that the thing to do was to make our savings pri- 
marily in printing, because some of our work there could be postponed. 

It is proposed in the present budget to restore $7,000 of that amount 
so that we reach this figure of $3,000 less than last year’s total. 


THE WOMEN’S BUREAU IN RELATION TO DEFENSE PROGRAM 


Mr. Heprick (presiding). I see this has been divided into four 
sections. I wonder if you would consider each one of those and tell 
us how they fit into the defense program of our country at the present 
time ? 

INVESTIGATIONS 


_ Miss Mirter. The first of these activities is investigating and report- 
ing on conditions affecting women workers. The charts you see are 
the reports which we publish, the basis for advice to employers on 
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hiring, training practices, et cetera, and they come as the result of a 
research program that the Women’s Bureau maintains continuously. 
Our basic statistics are reworking of data that come primarily from 
three Government sources, raw material that the census has which 
it does not work up, but which is turned over to us to work up; 
employment data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics; and now 
more new data on the material that the Old Age and Survivors In- 
surance Research is beginning to develop on the employment and 
earnings of women out of its great mass of statistics analyses. 

In addition to those reworkings of available material, investigating 
and reporting does take us into the field for nonstatistical informa- 
tion that can be best gotten in that way. 

Mr. Denton. What do you do with this information after you get 
it? How is it disseminated ? 

Miss Miller. It is disseminated first through publications, through 
bulletins when they are major studies, through rather popular pres- 
entations in small leaflet form, and a considerable amount also 
through consultation, replies to inquiries of various kinds. 

We have examples of those various things right here. For example, 
this book is called Handbook of Facts on Women Workers and is 
largely a statistical compilation. We send that out, indicating in it 
where information can be found about women’s occupations, about 
their wages, salaries, and income, about industrial injuries to women, 
about standards for their employment, and facts about State labor 
laws applying to women. It has also a list of national women’s 
organizations. 

Mr. Denton. Do people pay for those books? 

Miss Miuier. They are available at the Government Printing Office 
> and are on sale there and we can give single copies to those who ask 
© for them. 
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OCCUPATIONAL OPPORTUNITY STUDIES 







4 Then we do occupational opportunity studies which are often done 
» in cooperation with the professional organizations in the field—in 
| the health field, in the field of social work, in home economics, and 
' similar things. 

s Then, in conformity with the mandate in the basic statute estab- 
lishing the Bureau, we issue recommendations for standards for em- 
ployment of women and information on matters like their position 
under certain laws which have special interest. 

Pi This [indicating] is a leaflet on women’s eligibility for jury duty, 
| Then we have, in this form here, a number of things like changes in 
' State labor laws and other matters that are pretty ephemeral and have 
_ to be gotten out at frequent intervals. 

Mr. Heprick. How many different publications do you put out of 


















| this type? 

ey Miss Mixtirr. Miss Larrabee, have you figures on that? 

Fy Miss Larrasee. Our last figure was that we have had 237 bulletins 

_ during the life of the Bureau, in addition to the different kinds of 
pamphlets. 





Mr. Hepricx. How old is the Bureau now? 
Miss Larraser. Thirty years old. 
Miss Miter. That is 237 of the major reports. 
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Miss Larraser. Of course, we have gotten out different kinds of 
information that people have wanted, all kinds of charts, pamphlets, 
leaflets, and so forth, but I am talking about large p iintadt bulletins. 

Miss Mitier. We get out a great deal of this kind that I have here 
which is used by radio people, by the magazines, by writers who try to 
discuss with a degree of seriousness questions such as I have presented 
to you today. 

We find that being able to give them graphic things of this sort is 
a very satisfactory and simple way to handle a great many such re- 
quests. 


PROMOTION OF STANDARDS AND POLICIES 


The second activity that is listed here is promotion of standards and 
policies to advance the welfare of women workers. That is a classifica- 
tion under which we carry on the work of the small field force that the 
Congress provided in last year’s budget. It isthe group that is respon- 
sible for the more popular material which I have indicated, like these 
leaflets that I have here. 


ADVISORY SERVICES ON LEGISLATION 


Third, we have the advisory services on legislation affecting the 
welfare of women. 

Mr. Hepricx. How do you justify this increase in No. 2? 

Miss Murer. They handle all of our editorial work. Therefore, as 
a bookkeeping item, the $7,000 increase is there, and, as you will re- 
member, the budget was late in being authorized last year. so that 
most of the difference is that amount which will bring up to a full year 
total the salaries of the newly appointed staff. 


FIELD SERVICE 


Mr. Hepricx. How about the field offices? How many new ones 
did you organize? 

Miss Miuier. None. We discussed last year the fact that the com- 
mittee had felt that a Washington base was far better. We reviewed 
that situation and agreed that we could work very effectively that way. 
We now have six people, but they are all working out of Washington. 

Mr. Denton. I do not quite wideraend just what they do in regard 
to this field service. 

Miss Mitier. They are labor economists, people who have had a 
careful orientation in the whole work of the Bureau and who are able 
to consult personally, insofar as they seek our help, with the women’s 


organizations, with trade-unions and employers, and with State labor 
departments. 


STUDY ON PART-TIME EMPLOYMENT 


One of our most recent studies was done on and is called part-time 
employment, and was undertaken because there was pressure for infor- 
mation from the American Association for University Women, people 
with training, many of whom are in the group not now in the labor 

market that I spoke of, but who had skills and wanted to find ways of 
getting employment that would not take them out of their homes com- 
pletely, but would keep their skills alive. 
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That same kind of demand for accurate information came from the 
deans of women’s colleges, and also, interestingly enough, from some 
of the trade-unions, 

We therefore organized a field study to find where there were areas 
where there was need for part-time employment, where part-time 
employment would serve an industry. For instance, we took merchan- 
dising. We took doctors’ offices, libraries, areas where the conditions 
of work were such that it would seem useful to call attention to it. 

We worked in the field with the groups who wanted to get informa- 
tion, to get leads on their membership who had experience regarding 
part-time employment. 

We have this small staff and we could cover only about eight cities. 
These organizations, through their monthly publications, through 
committee set-ups, asked whether they could expand that study by 
means of a questionnaire in other places where we could not go, in 
order to get members there started o1 a study that would really give 
them authentic results. 

We find it very useful in such cases to send someone to plan with 
them; to be sure they understand how questionnaires are to be filled 
out. In this case we have undertaken to do the statistical tabulation 
work. They will use that to help extend the employment opportuni- 
ties in their own areas. That is just by way of illustration. 


WOMEN’S LABOR LAWS 


To come back to. this legislative situation; as I said, labor laws that 
apply to women are largely a matter of State legislation—hours laws, 
day-of-rest laws, lunch-period laws, seating laws, minimum-wage laws, 


and equal-pay laws. They are, in some instances, administered by very 
well equipped State labor departments which can and do furnish us 
with information about the way they carry on their work. 

It is possible for us to organize that information, to do comparative 
reports on what has been effected in some places and on what has not 
been so advisable, and to pass that information on to areas where there 
is a very small staff and where getting the benefit of other people’s 
work does help to make that small staff more effective. 

In the course of that work we do issue these annual summaries of 
changes in laws and also annual reports on the changes in administra- 
tive practices in such things as minimum-wage laws. 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTION AND MANAGEMENT SERVICES 


Finally, there is this smaller item, executive direction and manage- 
ment services. That includes those parts of personnel and the han- 
dling of our day-by-day financial transactions that are not centralized, 
the Office of the Director, and that is about it. 

I think that is self-explanatory. 


NUMBER OF POSITIONS 


Mr. Heprick. I see you have 72 positions there. You say they all 
work in Washington ? 

Miss Mrtuter. They work in and out of Washington. 

Mr. Hepricx. Some of them travel? 
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Miss Mitre. The six in the field positions and about four who are 
attached to the Research Division who do things like the part-time 
study that I mentioned. 

But the bulk of them are in Washington. 

Mr. Hepricx. What do most of them do here in Washington ? 

Miss Mitirer. The bulk of them are in the No. 1 activity, the actual 
gathering of information. 


DISTRIBUTION OF MATERIAL 


Mr. Denton. How large a distribution do you have in a year’s time? 

Miss LarraBee. I do not have it on a yearly basis. I have it for 
January, just 1 month, which you might be interested in. We had 895 
requests in response to which we sent out nearly 5,400 bulletins, nearly 
3,500 mimeographed and multilithed materials, over 7,000 charts, 
leaflets, maps, and reprints, and nearly a thousand copies of our 
December Facts on Women Workers. That is a total of nearly 17,000 

ieces. 
% Then we have mailing lists. Nobody is on the mailing list unless 
they have requested that they be put on. We do not just send bulle- 
tins out. We sent out a total of 20,000 bulletins and mimeographed 
material on mailing lists—that includes the December Fact Sheet. 

So that the combined total is about 36,000 pieces altogether. 

Mr. Denton. The main people who call for those are women’s 
clubs, welfare workers, et cetera ? 

Miss Larraser. I have a list here. The main requests are from 
employers, management, Federal agencies, State and county agencies, 
libraries, women’s organizations, school teachers, counselors, schools, 
students, unions, and individuals who request the bulletins. 


ADVICE ON LEGISLATION 


Mr. Denton. Does your organization make any attempt to have 
laws passed in States, for example, or give advice on them that will 
improve women’s working conditions? 

Miss Miter. Yes, as we are requested to. For example, there is a 
great deal of interest among women’s organizations—I mean these 
so-called voluntary organizations—in what they call equal pay for 
equal work. They want to know what are good provisions to put in 
if they introduce legislation. 

We will tell them what is good language. The other thing we give 
advice about is the one I mentioned in relation to minimum wage 
laws. The State minimum wage laws are largely of the type that 
provide that the head of the labor agency may appoint a board of 
employers, workers, and public representatives. They will want to 
know, when a new board is appointed, how was an industry defined in 
other States that had a similar board, what »rovisions did they make 
to safeguard their rates, et cetera. It is that kind of thing this third 
group does collect information on, and make it available on request. 


DEFENSE ALLOCATION 


Mr. Denton. Do you have money from any other source besides 
appropriations of the Government? 
Miss Mitter. No. 
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_Mr. Denton. When these pamphlets are sold, you don’t get the 
money? That goes into the ikea 

Miss Miter. That goes into the GPO. 

Mr. Dopson. I do not know whether the Congressman had reference 
to the defense allocation that you have, or not. This Bureau has one 
of those small defense allocations for a special project. 

Miss Mitter. That is Government money. 

Mr. Hepricx. I was going to ask you about that. Please tell us 
about that. 

Miss Muier. Last spring the National Security Resources Board 
asked what we could tell them about the experience in Great Britain 
in World War II with the employment of women, and we were able 
to give them a small amount of factual material. 

Then they asked that there be a careful study of the controls that 
were instituted, exceptions, appeals, general handling, and whether 
there had been a comparable study of American experience and 
evaluation. 

In those terms a request was granted for a study which would do 
just that, get the facts on both situations, the increase in employment, 
the types of occupations, the conditions of work, the provisions under 
which that work was effectively done, and which would make recom- 
mendations based on those facts. 

That we have been recruiting for. We have had conferences on the 
plans which now are quite definitely laid out and have used some of 
our own staff on the American side of the project because we felt that 
regardless of any special appropriation, it was appropriate that we 
should be able to answer legitimate questions about our own World 
War IT experience. 

But the British side of it, we left and have only begun on because 
it seemed that was the mort suitable thing to use the special funds for. 
Mr. Heprick. How much will be involved ? 

Miss Miter. I will ask Miss Larrabee. 

Mr. Dopson. I can answer that. It covers 17 positions, $17,000. 
Mr. Denton. Is that for a quarter? 

Mr. Dopvson. Yes, a quarter. 

Mr. Heprickx. Do you get money from any other source beside that ? 


ALLOTMENT FROM NAVY DEPARTMENT 


Miss Mtuuer. We have one very small amount that is strictly tem- 
porary. That is from the Navy. The Navy is doing a special study 
of the utilization of human resources, as they call it. It is their con- 
cern in that to get an over-all view of any conditions and circum- 
stances that have stood in the way of optimum use of our scarce man- 
power. They feel that they need to include in their study the careful 
appraisal of what has been done and what can be done in the use of 
women in their operations. 

They have asked us to give them a report. We are now working 
on it. It is a 3-month operation. That is not new material. 

_ The Women’s Bureau was established in World War I because the 
Government felt that it would not be posible to make good use of 
women in war production at that time unless there was a source of 
advice to employers as to what were wise conditions for their em- 
ployment. What the Navy wants to do is to appraise that experi- 
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ence and our experience in World War II, to boil it down to the very 
minimum, and to give them our recommendations and to point out 
those areas where we think there are some open-end questions. 

Mr. Denton. How much did the Navy give you? 

Miss Larraser. It is going to be $1,600. It has not gone through 
yet. 

Mr. Dopson. There is one other item of money that comes from 
another agency of Government. That is the money you get from the 
State Department. 

Miss Mixture. Yes. 

Mr. Hepricx. I had an idea there might be another one. 


TECHNICAL .TRAINING PROGRAM FOR STATE DEPARTMENT 


Miss Mitzuer. I am sorry. The State Department gives us two 
kinds of funds. That has been in effect for some time, for the ex- 
change of personnel for technical training purposes. It has been a 
Latin-American program, We have brought up never more than 
five women in one year, somtimes three, from labér departments in 
South American where they have, at a much more recent time than we, 
begun to employ women in industrial occupations. 

Mr. Heprickx. Would you specify the countries? 

Miss Mitier. We have had some from Chile, Peru, Brazil, Colom- 
bia, Cuba, Mexico, and Haiti. Some of these have been at the expense 
of their own governments and some of them have come Haiti at 
their own expense and with some subsidy from us. Some of them 
have had an actual grant, but others have paid their own way. 

We have also in the last 2 years been asked by the State Depart- 
ment to handle the programs of the women from the occupied coun- 
tries who have been selected there and have been sent here to see and 
work with women’s organizations that have civic programs. 

Mr. Hepricx. That is not misplaced persons of whom you are 
speaking ? 

Miss Mitter. No; those are people who come here for a period of 
from 2 to 6 months, who are, some of them, newly elected members of 
the legislatures in their countries. Some are women officials in trade- 
unions. Some of them are actually educators and officers of women’s 
organizations. 

The new German constitution has a provision that by 1952 Ger- 
many shall have repealed and replaced laws that place discriminations 
on women. There has been a considerable amount of interest in our 
laws to see what guidance and what patterns they can get from them. 
That is one thing. 

They are interested also in the establishment of voluntary agencies 
that may be more effective than has been the case in the past in 
creating public opinion. The State Department said frankly that it 
was because the Women’s Bureau had good working relationships with 
the women’s voluntary agencies, got down to the grass roots, into the 
cities and towns of the country, working with the program chairmen, 
the legislative chairmen, and comparable people in our women’s or- 
ganizations, that we could do a more effective job than if they them- 
selves handled the programs for the women from occupied countries. 

I think there is something to be said for it. 
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The planning as to where these visitors shall be sent and what their 
program shall be each time a group comes is devised at a conference 
where a representative of each one of the women’s organizations sits 
down with us. We lay it out then. People with this background 
ought to work with the League of Women Voters, we may say. Those 
with this other type of background should work with the Jewish and 
Negro women, possibly. 

Then the women come back at the end of their tours throughout the 
country and they are required to discuss what they have done, appraise 
their experience, state what they think they can apply at home and 
make any other comments they may have. 

The women’s organizations generally entertain them for at least 
part of the time in their homes. When they come back they say that 
they have a new idea of the American family, something they would 
never have gotten from the movies or from any propaganda that they 
might have gotten at home. 

They say, “Our respect for this is something we are going to carry 
back with us, that we see as a value that is very real.” 

The other thing they express is their respect for the way the dif- 
ferent religious and racial groups work together. 

Mr. Heprick. How expensive is this? How much money is spent? 

Miss Larraper. In salaries and necessary travel for supervision 
by Women’s Bureau employees working on the point 4 program, 
$11,900 has been allotted. I will let Mr. Dodson talk about the 
occupied areas program. 

Mr. Dopson. The cost of bringing these German women to this 
country will amount to $114,900. 

Mr. Heprick. How many German women was that ? 

Mr. Dopson. I think there will be over 50. 

Miss Miuier. There will be 62 this year. 

Mr. Denron. Do you use any of your own staff for that? Those 
are the people that do the work ‘ 

Miss Minter. We have four people who do the day-to-day work. 

Mr. Denton. Are they listed in this group ? 

Miss Mruuer. No. 

Mr. Dopson. It is paid for out of the $114,000 figure I gave. 

Miss Miter. That is two professional and two clerical. 

The work ef these people must be well done if they are to get a sense 
of something constructive out of it. I put a fair amount of time on 
it myself. It does mean dealing with the heads of all the organiza- 
tions and it does mean we want to have what we hope is a pretty 
searching review at the end of their time here. 

Mr. Heprick. Did you say they stayed about 6 months as a rule? 

Miss Mitter. There are two groups. Some of them, like the people 
in the legislatures, cannot stay that long. They usually come for 
3 months, 

Then those who are to work on programs, like some of the teachers, 
vocational guidance people, et cetera, they stay 6 months. 

Mr. Hrprick. Are these people permitted to work for a wage while 
they are here? 

Miss Miniter. No; they would not have time. We lay out their 
programs day by day. 
79807—51—pt. 1——11 
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The general orientation that goes out to the State and local organi- 
zations says, “Don’t treat them as distinguished visitors. They are 
here to learn. Don’t have them speak at meetings. Let them discuss 
and ask questions, but remember, they are here to see how you operate 
and to penetrate the American way of doing things; not to tell 
you things.” 

Occasionally they get out into a community which wants to hear 
from them. We do not flatly say, “You must not talk,” but we tr) 
very hard to play that down. 

Mr. Hepricx. Do they have to report back to your office? 

Miss Miturr. Yes. 

Mr. Heprick. How frequently ? 

Miss Mitier. Every week. 

Mr. Heprick. Is it a written report? 

Miss Mitter. Yes. 

Mr. Denton. Do they pay their own expenses while traveling here, 
or does the State Department pay their expenses ¢ 

Miss Mitier. The State Department pays. 

Mr. Hepricx. You said some of the South American countries paid 
some of their expenses ? 

Miss Mitier. Yes. Some of them pay all. A number of those 
women have paid part of their own expenses because they are, of 
course, from their own governments, who felt that the training would 
be valuable to them. 

Mr. Heprick. Did we pay for those from Germany ¢ 

Miss Mirirr. Yes. 

Mr. Hepricx. Do you think this program is valuable? 

Miss Mutter. I do. I have been in Germany twice since the close 
of the war. The reason is very simple. These people with whom 
they work here are not our Government. They are not people who 
can be told what to say. It is not propaganda. They see with their 
own eyes. They can talk to whomever they please. They can judge 
folks in their everyday way of life. 

There is a certain amount of return or transport of Americans to 
Germany, but I think more has been through transport in this direc- 
tion, for the reason I have given. 

Mr. Focarry (presiding). Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Bussey. I do not believe I have any questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Foearry. Thank you very much, Miss Miller. 

Miss Mrtzer. Thank you. 

Mr. Hepricx. I would like to comment on the way the presentation 
has been given. I think the witness has done an excellent job. 

Miss Miriier. You have been very kind to us. It has been a very 
satisfying job. 
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- WAGE-HOUR DIVISION 
e 
= 
S 3 WITNESSES 
e % 
| —) WILLIAM R. McCOMB, ADMINISTRATOR 
: JOHN C. FRASER, EXECUTIVE OFFICER 
r 3 VERL ROBERTS, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF WAGE DETERMINATIONS 
\ || JAMES E. DODSON, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
4 
5 
2 SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Funds available for obligation 


ce EE ey 


| 
1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 






































3 Appropriation or estimate - _ _. $6, 044, 300 $9, 396, 400 | $8, 740, 000 
5 3 Transferred from “Salaries and expense Ss, “Office of Secret iy j } 
a of Labor,” pursuant to Public Law 141___- ; SEN a ilipeete’ iia cs. ML a ool 
4 Adjusted appropriation or estimate _- er ee 6, 046, 100 9, 396, 400 8, 740, 000 
a Prior year balance available 19, 500 |__ af 
( 4 ox : S eB RORY HL 
; Total available for obligation 6, 046, 109 9, 415, 900 8, 740, 000 
3 Balance available for subsequent year : cy —19, 500 
e id Unobligated balance, estimated savings. - : . —3, 151 —183 
f ‘ Savings under sec. 1214_.______- arK —1, 000, 000 
| : Obligations incurred________....._...... 6, 023, 449 8, 415, 717 | 8, 740, 000 
{ 3 Comparative transfer to ‘ Salaries ‘and expenses, ” Office “of | | 
+ Solicitor, Department of L abor”’ endtshsseaiae age — 27, 655 | _—51, ceed PO ae 
5 Tot 1 obligstions : ii 5, 995, 794 8, 364, 217 | 740, 000 000 
& . . . . . “3 sits is - i 
Obligations by activities 
e i d — . = - —— 
n i Description | 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
0 "4 — eal ~ a ae rte oe 6k Wena le ae Ze Ss “| ee eee 
r : 1. Promotion of compliance and enforcement See te a 201, 591 | $7,151,712 | $7, 550, 000 
3 2. Wage standards and determinations_.._.-..- i bath al 558 | 471. 377 470, 000 
e 5 3. Regulations and interpretations | 17 rl, 976 174, 500 
a 4. Executive direction and management services 5 545, 500 
0 4 MND si A SOL, ied gcktpeddedeqatinds _ 995, 794 | 8, 364, 217 8, 740, 000 
Obligations by objects 
; at , | Sey 
1 : Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
Total number of permanent positions Sees ECS vee e 1, 253 1,819 | 1,819 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 5 7 | 7 
n Average number of all employees. ------- 2 Sr 1,117 1, 635 | 1,724 
01 Personal services: } | 
V Permanent positions___--- : aby & : $4,898,745 | $6,911,900 $7, 395, 923 
. Part-time and temporary positions yee 13, 546 30, 000 | 30, 000 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base __-.-.-.-..--- 20, 000 | Be i A 30, 000 
Payment above basic rates.............--..-.-.---- 42, 047 | 38, 000 38, 000 
3 Total personal services. ._.......--.--- | 4, 974, 338 | 6, 979, 900 | 7, 493, 923 
4 02 Travel.__. Fit Sa ' i 475, 516 | 750, 000 766, 000 
03 ‘Transporte 1tion of things. __-- | 15, 479 22, 500 20, 000 
04 Communication services _ 50, 388 56, 000 56, 000 
05 Rents and utility services 103, 784 134, 00 25, 977 
06 Printing and re produc tion | 62,971 | 55, 000 | 50, 000 
07 Other contractual services. _- ‘ | 23, 280 24, 400 22, 000 
: Services performed by other agencies - } 138, 494 251, 600 | 247, 000 
iE 08 Supplies and materials_____- a dbbawuses oa cndshews eel 49, 888 | 43, 500 | 37, 560 
te 089 Equipment.__-- at EERE SPE Oe el 101, 656 | 44,817 | 16, 600 
j 15 Taxes and assessments... edeso see ccthipthasasesite ade | 2, 500 | 5, 000 





| es —----—! na 
Gas cis naar dante dcaganidenvnenddaren starr 5, 995, 794 | 8, 364, 217 | 8, 740, 000 





Mr. Foearry. Mr. McComb, do you have a general statement ? 

Mr. McComp, I do not have a pr epared statement. 

Mr. Focarry. Will you give us a general statement about the ex- 
periences to date, and about the revision of the law and how you are 
making out and the various other items? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. McComps. Yes, sir. As you know, last year when we made the 
request we asked for a little over $10,000,000. The committee gave us 
$9,000,000 and they asked us to go slow because we did have a new 
amendme nt. There were various ‘amendments, as a matter of fact. 

As to the effects of those new amendments and how much work we 
would have under them, we ended up in carrying out the provisions 
of the law with a million dollars less than this committee approved, 
so that we actually had, in 1951, $8,344,900. 

We found that there were a number of very bad spots which are 
today still very bad spots in the administration of the law. Some of 
them we foresaw and some we did not. 


THE LEARNER PROBLEM 


For instance, there is the learner question. The applications for 
learners came in. We had many people who applied. We had over 
6,000 requests by individual firms for learners. Under the law, as 
you know, we are required, under certain conditions, to approve a 
wage less than the required 75-cent wage. We had to make a number 
of invest igations in this connection. 

We have had many Congressmen calling and asking why we could 
not give learner certificates acipemairay re | to their constituents who 
applied. We had to, in every case, look into the reasons for their 
applications for learners as snl as we could, and we tried our best 
to give them learners where it was justified. 

We realized that if we refused they would have had to take on those 
people and pay them 75 cents. Later, if they were entitled to a sub- 
minimum learner rate, it would be a great hardship to tell those 
people, “We w ill have to lower your wages.” 

So we did grant out of that 6,000 applic ations somewhere between 
four and five thousand learner certificates. We had to do that. | 
am touching on this because it has to do with our job next year. 

We did this for this reason: We thought we should lean toward 
letting them have the learners, in the early days of the new law. 

Incidentally, we also issue renewal certificates. The certificates 
are for 1 year and have to be renewed. We will go into a renewal 
much more thoroughly than we did last year. 


AREA OF PRODUCTION EXEMPTION 


The area of production exemption has caused a lot of problems and 
troubles. All of these were brought about by the fact that the 75-cent 
wage had a considerable impact. on some of these industries in the 
area of production, the small canning plants, for example, that were 
paying much less than 75 cents. 

We had a lot of applications for relief. 
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As you gentlemen know, we have a definition under the area of 
production and it has been a terrific headache to us, to all of us, a 
definition that had to be made as a result of the so-called Holly-Hill 
case, with the Supreme Court handing down a decision and telling us 
how we had to make this definition, how we had to consider the urban 
and rural communities and the distance from where the products 
came. 

Very frankly, it is a very difficult and almost unworkable plan to 
work with. 

We recently asked various people affected by the area-of-produc- 
tion exemption all over the country to send us their proposals for 
definitions. 

I know that in some areas where there is much packing and canning 
of fruit they wanted to make a definition which would take care of 
themselves. Obviously, if their definition were put into effect it would 
affect everybody over the United States and would be just as unfair 
to other places as the one definition we had. 

We asked people to send in definitions. We got a number, a large 
number, of suggested definitions, and none of those definitions, as far 
as we could see, were going to correct the situation very much. 

We plan to hold hearings this year, inviting all those people, if pos- 
sible, who sent in definitions, and we will give them a chance to express 
themselves and see if they cannot get a definition of area of production 
that will be more workable and still be within the instructions of the 
Supreme Court, instructions we have to follow. 

If that does not correct it, I expect to go back again at some future 
date and ask that the act be amended to do away with the area-of- 
production exemption which I did before when these amendments were 
passed, 

We made that request, but Congress decided at the time it was work- 
able enough and they did not change it. It may be that as wages 
increase, Which they probably will, those people affected by the area of 
production exemption will be paid well over 75 cents. 

If this happens we may find the area of production is no longer a 
great problem. 


RETAIL EXEMPTION 


Then there is the retail exemption in which Congress said that 
certain retail operations would be exempt, but there is a provision 
in the amendments which will add to our workload considerably. The 
provision says: “That which is considered retail by the industry.” 

That means when somebody claims, “Well, I am a retailer,” we 
then have to ascertain what his industry recognizes as a retail sale. 
That is required under the law. 

_ After that, we get the information together and we will hold hear- 
ings. We will have to do that in several industries right now in order 
to determine what is a retail sale in those industries. 


REGULAR RATE OF PAY 
We had in the amendments a definition of regular rate of pay. 


The definition was adopted pretty much as we had asked that it be 
adopted. I want to say this: I believe the “regular rate of pay” 
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definition has done a great deal to make the act more acceptable and 
workable. 

Congressmen on both sides of the Congress tell me they have had 
far less complaints about the operation of the law than they had in 
the past. The uncertainty of that was: What constituted a regular 
rate, for a man getting a bonus, or a man getting a money increase of 
one kind or another, if it was not paid to him immediately, or paid 
to him in 3 months based upon his production. Then the employer 
had to go back and add that amount, figure if overtime was worked, 
and figure the regular rate of pay, adding the bonus in over a long 
period of time. 


BONUS PLAN 


We have tried to work out a very good definition on so-called bonus 
plans, various bonus plans, which will be acceptable and can be used 
as genuine bonus plans, paid not because of production but based upon 
length of service, or something of that kind. 

There is a group of businessmen which has been organized for 
some time. It is called the “profit-sharing association,” and they have 
set themselves up realizing that a number of these bonus plans are 
good and some are subterfuge to keep from paying a man a going rate 
in the industry. - 

We have asked these men to advise us and have them in with labor, 
sit down with them, and try to work out these definitions. We get 
from them so-called standards. 

We now have regulations, under which a fellow will say, “Here is 
my bonus plan.” We will take their plan and say, “This looks like 
a legitimate bonus plan,” and accept it as such. 

If, on the other hand, it does not satisfy the regulations, we will 
advise it is not legitimate. It is a payment based upon production, or 
something of that kind. 


LOGGING EXEMPTION 


Then we have another one that has caused us some trouble, the 
logging exemption. Congress wrote into the law an exemption for 
a logging operation where a man had less than 12 employees in his 
operation. 

Let us say he had 36 employees working in lumbering and logging. 
He might break that up into three groups and say, “All right, here are 
3 different groups of less than 12 employees in logging.” That is 
where the violation comes in. Heis anowner. He buys the machin- 
ery, builds the roads, furnishes the payrolls, but claims the group boss 
is an independent contractor. We have had complaints from loggers 
who are not doing that against other loggers. We have had com- 
plaints from employees. 

We have had to send men into the backwoods and make investiga- 
tions and find out whether they are in fact a legitimate independent 
contractor. Those are the problems we have had. 


FUNDS AND POSITIONS REQUESTED 


Of course, there are many others, but I have given those to show 
there are problems that we have had and which we will continue to 
have in the operation of this law. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I think 
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I can go right on into the fact that we are asking for $8,740,000; 
whereas last year we had $8,344,900. But we are asking for the same 
number of investigating positions, 847. We do have increases in the 
money that will have to be spent. 

Mr. Fraser. The reason for the increase is to put on an annual 
basis the salaries of the people we had on duty for only part of this 
year. 

Mr. Fogarty. Because you did not get your money at the first of 
fiscal 1951? 

Mr. Fraser. We could not start the expansion until after July 1, 
1950. 

Mr. McComps. In addition to what we have here, there is this fund 
for taking care of the increased pay. 

Mr. Fraser. We are required to absorb that. 

Mr. Focarry. Are you absorbing all your Ramspeck positions? 

Mr. Fraser. That is correct. 


NUMBER OF INVESTIGATIONS 


Mr. McComps. At our present rate the number of investigations this 
year will run about 40,000. This coming year we think we will make 
50,000, because we will have 847 full-time investigator positions. 

Mr. Foearry. How many businesses are covered by the law? 

Mr. McComp. 715,000 establishments are covered. 

Mr. Fogarry. And this fiscal year you will only have inspected 
40,000 of that figure? 

Mr. McComp. Yes; this year. 

Mr. Foaarry. Next year you expect to visit 50,000? 

Mr. McCompn. It will be about the same ratio. The only difference 
is we did not have the full staff on this year. 


VIOLATION RATES 


Mr. Foearry. What have you found by those investigations as to 
the percentage of violations on the overtime, the minimum wage, and 
the child labor? 

Mr. McComps. Our violations on child labor in this last year are 
running around 9 percent. 


CHILD LABOR IN AGRICULTURE 


I do not know whether I mentioned the workload, but that is going 
to be a very decided additional load on us. That is, the new child- 
labor amendment which prohibits the working of children on farms 
during school hours. That causes a big problem for people in vari- 
ous parts of the country, but we think it is a good amendment. 

We have just recently had a survey made in which we found that 
out of 598 farms in 28 States there were 1,529 children under 16 years 
of age employed. 

Sixteen percent were between the ages of 4 and 9 years old working 
on farms. 

Mr. Focarry. During schooldays? 

Mr. McComp. Yes, 50 percent of them were between 10 and 13 
years of age, and there were 34 percent, the balance, between the ages 
of 13 and 16. 
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As a result of the law, too, we found many instances of children, in 
many places, who had not gone to school simply because they knew 
they could be employed by picking cotton, beets, and various products 
of that kind. 

After the law was passed they knew they could not work, and in 
a number of places the increased school attendance has been 100 per- 
cent because these children have gone to school. 

Next spring will bring about a great many complaints from school 
superintendents. 

Mr. Hepricx. How about cities and the larger communities? 

Mr. Fraser. That is farm labor. 


DATA ON VIOLATIONS, RECOVERIES, ETC. 


Mr. Fogarty. Of the violations uncovered for overtime, how much 
does that amount to in dollars? 

Mr. McComs. $3,862,487. 

Mr. Focarty. How much of that amount was returned to the per- 
sons involved ? 

Mr. McCompn. There was about $2,605,102. 

Mr. Fraser. And that is an increase in restitution. Before the 
amendments it was only 35 percent. In other words, the amendment 
gave the Administrator the power to sue and we are having more 
success in getting voluntary restitution in those cases than we did 
before. The rate is up to 58 percent. 

Mr. Foearry. As to this $2,605,000, was that voluntary restitution ? 

Mr. Fraser. That is right. 

Mr. Denton. Where does the balance go? You have an amount for 
overtime of some $3,862,000. 

Mr. McComp. We found they had not paid three million eight hun- 
dred thousand-some odd dollars. They did pay voluntarily $2,605,000, 
or whatever that figure is. 

Mr. Foearry. Now, it is up to the individual through the Admin- 
istrator ? 

Mr. McComp. That is right; it is up to the individual to sue through 
the Administrator. 

Mr. Focartry. Will you give me the same figures on minimum wage? 

Mr. McComs. Minimum-wage violations: There were 2,479; 18 per- 
cent of the investigated establishments, and that involved $595,540 of 
unpaid back wages. 

Mr. Focarry. You had better put this entire tabulation in the 
record. 

Mr. Fraser. This covers the 6 months from July 1 to December 31 
under the amended law. 

Mr. Fogarty. I see. Can you get me a similar record or similar 
statement to put in the record of the last year under the old law? 
That is, the last full year. 

Mr. Fraser. The last fiscal year would be half and half because 
the amendment became effective in January. 

Mr. Focarty. Very well, we will go back to fiscal 1949? 

Mr. Fraser. The last full year was fiscal 1949. 

Mr. Focarry. And put it in comparable columns. 

Mr. Fraser. In that case, you would like the whole year of 1949? 

Mr. Focarry. Whatever it takes for the last full year. 
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(The information referred to follows :) 


Violations disclosed in investigations under the Fair Labor Standards and Public 
Contracts Acts, prior and subsequent to the Fair Labor Standards Amendments of 
1949 








July-December| Fiscal year 
1949 





(6 months) (12 months)! 
Establishments investigated ; Ae ; | 13, 838 32, 012 
Covered employees in investigated establishments wias 686, 073 1, 559, 085 


Establishments in violation of basic provisions, total: 
Number... ---- ; A eRe AS 7, 896 18, 180 
Percent of investigated establishments... : 57 57 
Minimum-wage provisions: 


Number......._- ‘ om sete 2, 479 1, 580 

Percent ofinvestigated establishments __- came nee 18 5 
Overtime provisions: 

Number_- Se a ie a 6, 095 17, 087 

Percent of investigated establishments__- : ¥ 44 53 
Child-labor provisions: 

Number i ee — 1, 307 1, 807 

Percent of investigated establishments yak i) 6 


In violation of minimum wage and/or overtime provisions: | 
Establishments: 


Number........---- CE o eehetans ws pee 6, 972 17, 368 
Percent of investigated establishments wana’ 50 54 
Back wages owed, total__- heats] 4 Bas cP Has . $4, 458, 387 $12, 186, 957 
Minimum wage. --.......- i ae ae , $595, 540 (2) 
Overtime ; as . ve $3, 862, 847 (2) 
Emplovees underpaid, total “a 60, 109 186, 310 
Minimum wage el eee 2 . 14, 563 15, 888 
Overtime only -- eA! 5 ae : — 45, 546 170, 422 
Restitution agreed to: 
Amount : gs fed a EAL A ls Sad 2, 605, 102 $4, 279, 085 
Percent of amount owed i TES Se PA OCS TS re ae a 58 35 
Employees involved: 
Number. Fam Mey te ee Se edid Eee es Oe? 41, 236 (2) 
Percent of underpaid employees-.__..-......-.----.--------- ; 69 (@) 











1 Most recent period for data representative of findings on investigations prior to passage of Fair Labor 
Standards Amendments of 1949. 
2 Not available. 


REVISION OF PREVAILING WAGE RATES 


Mr. Focarry. What is the status of a program for revision of pre- 
vailing wage rates which we gave you some money for a year ago? 

Mr. McComp. As to the prevailing wage-rate program, we have 
scheduled for 1952 20 industries. 

Mr. Fogarry. What are you doing in 1951? 

Mr. McComp. In 1951 we had 16. 

Mr. Focarry. How much did we give you total for this revision ? 

Mr. McComps. I do not know right offhand. That is in our figure 
for last. year. 

Mr. Foearry. I had it in the back of my mind that this was not a con- 
tinuing program and that it was supposed to be finished. 

Mr. Fraser. In the supplemental in 1950 we received $84,000. The 
program was continued in our regular budget estimate for 1951. 

As I recall, Mr. Chairman, the amount for 1951 was about $250,000. 
I do not have the figures available, but that is my best recollection. 

Mr. McComp. Mr. Chairman, at the time we said that we were go- 
ing to try our best to get as many of these minimum-wage determina- 
tions made as we could, but remember that we were cut, afterward 
we were cut again, and we returned that million dollars, and we ac- 
tually ended up with exactly one-half the number of people working 
on this program as we had when we came up to talk to you. 
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Mr. Focarry. But this cut was not applied to this particular pro- 
gram, was it? 

Mr. McCompr. As I understand it, it was. We were cut. 

Mr. Focarry. In the House? 

Mr. Dopson. No, sir. The cut of a million dollars was applied by 
the Budget Director. 

Mr. Fogarry. What you were cut in the House was not applicable 
to this particular program, was it? 

Mr. MoComs. No. 

Mr. Focarry. But the cut of the Budget Bureau was? 

Mr. Dopson. Some of it was applied to this program. 

Mr. Focarry. How much of it? 

Mr. Roserts. We had originally 60 positions on this program and 
that was cut back to 33. 

Mr. Fogarty. Roughly a 50-percent cut ? 

Mr. Roserts. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. How much do you have in this budget for that pro- 
gram this coming fiscal year? 

Mr. Fraser. The figure for this year is approximately $200,000, and 
it is to put out 20 wage determinations in fiscal year 1952. 

Mr. Fogarry. And that will be plus the 16 that you will do in 
1951? 

Mr. Fraser. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. That is only a total of 36. 

Mr. McComn. We now have a total of 42. Now, of course, some of 
those 42 are out of date now. In other words, the wage is low as 
compared with what it should be. 

Mr. Focarry. Will this program be ended in this coming fiscal 
year? ; 

Mr. McCompr. It probably will not be ended entirely. We never 
know when it is going to be. If wages go up, you have to revise it. 

Mr. Foearry. I understand that, and I am in full accord with that 
program, and I think it is something that has got to be kept up to 
date. 

Mr. McComr. That is right. We are pushing it, and we have run 
into a lot of difficulties, as you can well imagine, in getting informa- 
tion and with the changing rates today, and there are problems for 
us that make us go slow in this program. 


PUERTO RICO WAGE-ORDER PROGRAM 


Mr. Focarry. Did we not set aside a specific amount of money for 
this revision of wage orders in Puerto Rico? 

Mr. Fraser. There was a supplemental for that early in fiscal year 
1950. The amount was $53,300, 

Mr. Focarry. Has that been completed ? 

Mr. Fraser. No; that program is continuing, too, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McComr. How many of those have we had, Mr. Roberts? 

Mr. Roserrs. In Puerto Rico we have had to date four industry 
committees since the act was amended. There will be one in the 
Virgin Islands February 20, another in Puerto Rico late in May or 
early in June, and in fiscal 1952 we are planning three committees, the 
first two of which will be concerned with industries we have not 
touched since the amendment took effect. 
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> Mr. Foaartry. What do they cover? 
Mr. Roserts. There is quite a list of those. There are at the pres- 
> ent time in Puerto Rico 32 industries treated by separate wage orders, 
> embracing some 80 different wage classifications. To each committee 
Y ff is assigned approximately 6 industries, 5 to 6, which means the com- 
mittee will sit for about 1 month. 

Now we plan on having 3 committees which will cover approxi- 
mately 15 or 16. It will take that many to complete the revision of 
the program in the first 2 committees in 1952. 

Committee No. 3 will be one for revision of old wage orders that 
by that time will be out of date. As a matter of fact, we found that 
* even at the present time we have had to schedule for this next com- 
- mittee industries on which wages were recommended by the first 
committee that met under the new law in view of the fact that con- 
ditions have changed and the rates are now too low. 
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BUDGET REQUEST 





Mr. Foearry. What did you ask the Bureau of the Budget for 
this year? 
Mr. Fraser. $9,543,500. 
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APPLICATION OF SECTION 1214 CUT 


Mr. Focgarry. This $1,000,000 that the Bureau of the Budget 
withheld from you, where was that applied? Mostly inspections? 

Mr. Fraser. Mostly investigations. It was applied in two ways: 
Partly it was a direct result of savings that accrued through the delay 
in filling investigator positions, which did reduce our investigation 
program. In addition they took out 88 investigator positions. 








t f REGIONAL OFFICES 


Mr. Foearry. Did you establish another regional office this year? 
Mr. McComn. We did. 

, 4 Mr. Foearry. Was that in Nashville? 

j Mr. McComp. In Nashville. That makes 10 regional offices. 

, $ Mr. Fogarry. Will you put a list of the regional offices as of today 
in the record ? 

Mr. McComp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Heprick. What personnel do you have in them? Are they 
all alike or are some larger than others ? 

Mr. McComs. Some are larger and some are smaller, depending 
upon the workload, and so forth, in the various areas. The general 
framework of the office is the same. In other words, there is the 
regional director, the regional supervisor, the assistant regional direc- 
; tor, and the supervisors, and then there are review people and inves- 
| tigators. Some of the oflices are larger than others. 

Mr. Heprick. What is the size of the average office ? 

Mr. McComp. Mr, Fraser, what is the size? Can you give him 
the largest and the smallest, say, New York versus Nashville? 

Mr. Heprick. Mr. Chairman, will it be all right for them to submit 
a list giving the number of personnel in each one of them? 

Mr. Foearry. Certainly. 
Mr. McComs. We can do that. 
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(The information is as follows :) 


Organization of regions and distribution of field personnel 


























| 
| Ad- 
ie. Inves- Cleri- | , 
| minis- | tiga- | Inves-| cal Total 
Region and States ts | tion | tiga | em- ey 
8 — ploy- | Super- | tors | ploy —~ 
a | visors eos , 
PAIR ONE Rca eae gti MaaEAMS: SOLE: CS) 
| | 
Boston (Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hamp- | | 
shire, Rhode Island, Vermont).-._.--.---- | 6 8 | 68 37 119 
New York City (New Jersey, New York)............_....._- 6 13 | 114 60 193 
Philadelphia (Delaware, Mary land, Pennsylvania) __. 6 6 67 36 115 
Birmingham (Alabama, Florida, neat, aneeiogl, “South | 
Carolina) anh : 7} 10 | 85 49 | 151 
Cleveland (Michigan, Ohio) 3 er: 6 | 8 | 72 47 | 133 
Chicago (Illinois, Indiana, Minnesota, Wisconsin) _- ae 7} 10 102 53 172 
Kansas City (Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, | | 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Wyoming) 6 9 | 79 | l 
Dallas (Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas) -| 7 | 11 | 107 | 55 180 
San Francisco (Arizona, California, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, | | 
aa eee eee 6 | 6 | 68 | 38 118 
Nashville (Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, West Virginia) ____| 6 | 9 6 | 35 112 
Puerto Rico-___- 8 Fee eke S EE eo tikal 2 | 2 14 | 10 28 
Alaska cachecinn - paackos bd PME weiss: _2 ae 2 
District of Columbia... .-.---..-___-- a ; i clash nape Peeotean ees: 4 
Hawaii _. Eni A (RGIS TR OEE 1 | 1 | 3 | 2) 7 
Raleigh, N. C.1___ ee ; Pee hon a Re ¥teenkke | 1 | 2 
St. Paul, Minn.!......_._- j at Ee AES , Ee ER ae | 
Totel...... shdvstubchnnnaceahanind Kabbuiscebinab ine | 68 | 93 | 847 | 404 1,472 








! Investigators assigned under Minnesota State agreement (9) and under ageement with North Carolina 
(19). Funds covering these agreements are reflected in the budget estimate under Miscellaneous Object of 
Expenditure 07. 


PROJECTION OF SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Denon. There is one thing I do not understand. As I under- 
stand it, you were given supplemental appropriations to determine 
prevailing wages for the Puerto Rico program and that is reflected in 
this adjusted appropriation. 

Mr. McComr. I would like to suggest this to you, sir: One is under 
the Walsh-Healey law and the other is under the wage-and-hour law. 

We can set a minimum wage in Puerto Rico that is less than the rate 
here in the States, providing it does not cause unemployment here, and 

roviding it does not give an unfair competitive ¢ aN vantage to Puerto 
Rico over the rest of the country. That is ey i the wage-and-hour 
law. 

Mr. Denton. Are two of them reflected in this adjusted appropria- 
tion for 1951 of $8,462,000 ? 

Mr. Fraser. The supplementals were approved in fiscal 1950. They 
do not adjust the 1951 appropriation. 

Mr. Denton. Are those two figures as to what you need for that 
purpose this coming year reflected in your budget estimates for 1952? 

Mr. Fraser. They are reflected in the budget estimate of 1952. 

Mr. Denton. If you put those two in there, there is an increase of 
about $100,000; is that right ? 

Mr. Fraser. I do not think that is right. The continuing program 
is included in 1951. The two supplementals were to start the programs 
in 1950. The amounts were $53,000 for Puerto Rico and $84,000 for 
Walsh-Healey. ' 

Mr. Denron. Then they were in the 1951 appropriations? 
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Mr. Fraser. The programs were in the 1951 appropriation and are 
to be continued in 1952. 





WORK PERFORMED FOR OTHER AGENCIES 


Mr. Denton. I see. Do you get money from any other source? 

Mr. Fraser. Not at the present time. 

Mr. Fogarty. You did a lot of work for other agencies in the last 
World War, though ? 

Mr. McComs. We did in the last World War. 

Mr. Focarry. For the Wage Stabilization Board, I believe. 

Mr. McComp. That is right, for the War Labor Board, and we 
have been assigned a job now, but we have not any money for it. We 
are doing some of it for them until they decide what they are going 
to do. Our office is always willing to help wage stabilization. Our 
people are acting as spokesmen for the Wage Stabilization Board, and 
trying to answer the questions that come in, and, by the request of the 
Board itself, are urging people not to come to Washington, but to try 
to handle it through our staff. 


PROFIT-SHARING PROGRAM 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. Administrator, I have been interested for some 
years in this program of profit sharing. I wonder if you would care to 
comment as to how that program is catching on both with labor and 
industry ¢ 

Mr. McComp. As I have told you, I think that at the present time 
I believe it has been accepted better than it was before. It is a defi- 
nition that has caused us a great deal of trouble, and with this new 
program of having this profit-sharing organization advising us in 
setting up standards as to what can be considered a legitimate bonus, 
it should be better. You see, we have always held, and I think it 
has been pretty well accepted by almost everyone, that a production 
bonus should be part of the regular rate of pay. In other words, if 
the bonus is based upon the man’s production, that is part of his pay; 
but a so-called Christmas bonus or a bonus that is given regularly 
for reasons of length of service and things of that kind, we consider 
that those are legitimate bonuses and they do not have to be taken 
back and fitted into the regular rate of pay. 

In many instances, I must say that sometimes, because of the nature 
of them, the employee will know that he is being given a bonus. Say 
that a bonus was agreed that on the basis of his production he was 
going to operate at a profit and they were going to produce enough 
for a certain part of the plant, let us say, that would give them a 
profit. There again, we would say that in that case that is part of 
the production bonus. It is a so-called incentive bonus. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you find more plants are putting that into effect. 
as we go along? 

Mr. McComp. I do not know that there have been as many as we 
expected, let me say that. There have not been as many plants, it 
seems to me, that have taken up this so-called bonus system as I thought 
there might be. There is interest in it, and, of course, this association 
is encouraging it a great deal, this Profit-Sharing Association, for 
which I have a great deal of respect. 
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Mr. Bussey. Do they have an office in Washington ? 

Mr. McComs. No. I do not really know that they have very much 
of an office. They have some presidents of some companies who are 
active men of affairs. One of them is a member of the Business Ad- 
visory Council down here in the Department of Commerce, and a very 
able and far-seeing man. He has been very active. There is a man 
by the name of Holt—and I am sorry that I cannot remember the 
name of his firm—he is from up in New York. There are men of 
that type. 

There are some men from Ohio on the board. As I said, they them- 
selves have set up standards, and where their organization approved 
bonus systems which they felt they could approve, they approved 
them, and the firms became members of this organization that they 
had. 

They had a convention out in Ohio a few months ago and one of 
our men spoke to them and described what we were trying to do. 

That group was helpful at the time of the amendments and urged 
that Congress in giving the amendments allow us to have the authority 
to determine what was a legitimate bonus. 

It was very interesting. We had ruled against the bonus system 
that had been set up in one of these plants which they had approved, 
and they were very much aggravated with us. They came down and 
testified at the committee that we were being very unreasonable about 
it. I got hold of them and asked them to come down to my office, and 
sat down with them and convinced them that it was the only thing 
that we could do under the law; that the law was in such a state. 

Well, they were fair enough then to tell me, and they told the com- 
mittee that they then understood why we had to do it and recommended 
that the law be changed in accordance with our suggestion and also 
recommended that we be allowed to wr.te out or to determine what was 
a legitimate bonus plan. 

Then we set up this advisory committee with this group and labor 
and we met with both of them. 

Mr. Bussey. As you probably know, there has been some reluctance 
on the part of both industry and labor to accept profit-sharing pro- 
grams. But frankly, I have firmly believed for many years that if 
we could get that idea sold both to labor and industry it would elim- 
inate a lot of our troubles in regard to labor disputes. 

Mr. McComps. I think so. And I have always said that I feel that 
it is something in which we should go as far as we can. 

Under this law, as you know, too, sir, we are governed by court 
decisions. They are the things that often upset us. 

We may say to a man, “That system of your bonuses might be all 
right.” If it goes into court and the court says, “No, that has got to 
be figured as regular rate of pay,” we lose all that. 

I believe very much in the system of profit sharing. I think it is 
one way of helping both management and labor. I know that when 
you tell a man, after he has given a bonus, that he has got to go back 
through the whole year and figure all the time that that man worked 
and calculate his overtime, he is very reluctant to give a bonus. I 
don’t blame him. 
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Mr. Bussey. I prefer to call it profit sharing rather than bonus. 


ch Mr. McComes. Yes; that is fine. 


re Mr. Bussey. Because I can appreciate that if some employ er 

d- — walked out in the plant one day and said, “Gentlemen, here is a bonus 

ry —. of so much money for this year,” a lot of them would start thinking, 

in fe “IL wonder how much more money of mine he is holding back that 

he [= ought to be given to me.’ 

of Mr. McComs. There is a marked difference, as you know. There is 
- adifference between a bonus and profit sharing. 

n- fF Mr. Bussey. I think so. 

od oe Mr. McComs. And we recognize that. 

od Mr. Bussey. That is all I have. 
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INVESTIGATION OF COMPLAINTS 


, Mr. Focarry. Are you still making these investigations more or less 
Ee on complaints ! 


rd 
Tae Se es 


vy Oe Mr. McComs. Many of our investigations are on complaints. We 
3 ) have a considerable complaint backlog at the present time. 
. Mr. Fogarty. Do you havea record of that? 
m fF . ng , 
1. = Mr. McComs. Wecan give you that. 
d & Mr. Fraser. I believe I have it here. 
at Mr. Fogarry. Will you put that in the record, please ? 
d 4 I would like to have a table showing a year ago as compared to now. 


o ie Mr. McComps. Yes. 
- & (The information referred to follows :) 














& F : ee e 
d : Comparative complaint statistics, 1949-50 
30 BJ Poaisisiies | thie ; ar mine © a ae 
949 95 
iS : | 194 1950 
zs ey oe 7 Farkt 2 its Llaed Saket eiee | 
: | 
.r yan. 1, 199 | In-flow | Completed “sins In-flow | Completed 
. | | | 
Tic -csdsouiaieaiiaiasam wae amma asbadnial AMOUR BELT fas 
. 4 January eee eee } 1, 129 75 Katee 28 1, 260 | ee ee Se 
4 February vow | 471 | ees oe  f Ses 
)- # March ae; L J sug Be? 504 | ; ‘ ee * ae 
| Ageil. <<..2:. : ; | 447 ; i Cala tes 
l f ° ae } 425 . . | EE ttebbn adc 
l- £ June ge = re | 519 eke = J 955 | ater: cette 
4 July . : 404 : Std >) Ce 
August ¥ i . | 541 ' . ‘ 958 
; September -_- ‘ 564 _ . 906 |. sel 
it October } 496 : : . ) ae ee 
: November aes on 358 oeeeeeene _— . 6 ee 
€ December - - - 346 ; ; Le BAe SAR 
rt 4 —— — ——~ — . —— a psengemeneihartaneeyianngeas 
; 2 eS eae ‘ 11, 260 5, 640 5, 509 23,773 11, 230 8, 717 
z | | | | | 
l] 3 eis Sih ee ee a) ee ESD eee 
4 1 Dec. 31, 1949. 
() ® ? Dec. 31, 1950. 
: The above figures show that the in-flow of complaints in 1950 was double that 
IS -o in 1949, due to the FLSA amendments of 1949 which became efiective on January 
m 5 25, 1950. The backlog rose steadily from February 1950 to October 1950. Since 
2 October, the backlog has remained firm with monthly completions keeping pace 
< C4 with monthly in-flow. 
d fe 
I a STATISTICS ON VIOLATIONS, 1942-51 


Mr. McComrp. I should like to say to the chairman about our com- 
plaint load, there are those who say that in these times of increased 
wages when you are really trying to hold down wages, why would 
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people violate, but we found that in the last war we had violations. 
They held up just about as high. We can put in statistics on that 
if you want us to. 

Mr. Focarry. Will you put in a table on that? 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Establishments investigated and violations found under Fair Labor Standards Act 
and Public Contracts Act by violation and fiscal year, 1942-51 


Violations found 
Investigated 
establishments 


| 
Overtime | Child labor 





} 
Minimum wage | 
Covered Ls & ES Sem Re Lied 2s 
Oa Yee estab- | 
Fiscal year lish- Percent Percent | | } 
ments | of cov- of inves- | | 
Num- ered Num- | tigated | Num- | Per- | Num- | Per- 
ber estab- ber estab- ber cent ber | cent 
lish- | lish- | 
ments ments | | | 
1942 3°0,000 | 74,914 21 | 21,524 29 | 37,115 | Lf ee Be 
1943____- 500,000 | 61,170 12} 9,580 | 18 | 24,157 BB eis bcd, 
1944 500,000 | 54, 431 11 7, 095 13 | 23,535  j.. ictiiane 
1945_ 530, 000 44, 271 & 6, 264 | 14 21, 095 48 | 3, 583 | s 
1945 557, 030 43, 832 8 | 4, 676 i 11 20, 184 45 | 2,717 | f 
1947 557, 030 40, 350 7| 3,633 | 9 | 19,085 47 2,051 "| 5 
1948 635,928 | 30,053 5 | 1,833 | 6 | 14,996 50 | 1,443 | 5 
1949... 636,928 | 32,012 5 | 1,580 | 5 | 17,087 53} 1,807 | 6 
1950 715, 428 | 28,189 4 1, 404 6 | 11,973 46 1, 675 f 
1951 (first6 months) | 715,428 | 13,838 2 2, 479 18 | 6,095 44 | 1,307 | 9 
| | | | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Mr. McComs. These last few months we find increased violations. 

Mv. Focarry. I was amazed 2 or 3 years ago to-learn of the high 
number of violations you had under the old 40 cents an hour minimum. 

Mr. McCome. Another important thing to this committee is the 
fact that in 1942, it may have been bad business on our part, but the 
best estimate we could get, and it was more or less accepted, was 360,000 
covered establishments. At the present time we have 715,000, almost 
double. Quite a lot of that is due to certain court decisions that came 
in. Certain groups did not think they were covered and the court de- 
cisions said, “Yes; you are covered under the law.” That has in- 
creased the covered establishments that much. 

Mr. Focgarry. Well, a number of these complaints are new estab- 
lishments, too; are they not? 

Mr. McComs. Yes; new establishments are ones that we often get 
complaints on. During wartime that is very important, when a lot 
of these new companies and plants increase production and get con- 
tracts, and so forth, and they bring people in and quite often they 
violate the law. Many times, I suppose, it is unintentional, but they 
get foremen in and they get people in who do not know the law, and 
the first thing you know they are not paying them overtime as they 
should, and in some places, I suppose, on certain types of workmen, 
they might not be paying the minimum wage. 

Mr. Focarry. Are there any further questions, gentlemen? If not, 
we thank you very much. 

Mr. McCome. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Law 343 — 126, 000 
“Salaries and expenses, Office of Secretary of Labor, De- 
partment of Labor,’’ pursuant to Public Law 141... — 2, 800 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate 5, 503, 700 5, 720, 700 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings — 589 | 
Savings under sec. 1214 —35, 000 | 
j Total direct obligations en 5, 503, 111 5, 685, 700 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
; Reimbursements for services performed 61, 910 15, 000 
a Payments received from non- Federal sources 3, 681 5, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations , ' 65, 591 20, 000 
Total obligations . . 5, 568, 702 5, 705, 700 
Obligations by activities 
Description 1980 actual | 1951 estimate 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
1. Collection, analysis, and publication of labor and economic 
statistics 
(a) Employment, payrolls, hours, and earnings $1, 570, 931 
(b) Prices and cost of living 1, 144. 618 | 
(c) Occupational wage rates and trends_- 750, 676 
(d) Housing and public construction 661, 460 
(¢) Industrial relations and collective bargaining 21% 
' (f) Measurement of productivity 
(a) Employment outlook by occupations 
(h) Industrial injuries 
(i) Interindustry economics 
(j) Foreign labor conditions. - 
2. Executive direction and management services 440, 916 
Total direct obligations uae 5, 503, 111 5, 685, 700 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS , 
3. Special projects for Government agencies 61, 910 15, 000 
4. Special projects for other than Government agencies 3, 681 5, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations 65, 591 20, 000 




















BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 
WITNESSES 


EWAN CLAGUE, COMMISSIONER 

ARYNESS JOY WICKENS, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER 

HENRY J. FITZGERALD, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER 

JAMES E. DODSON, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND MANAGEMENT, 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Funds available for obligation 


1950 actual | 1951 estimate 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Appropriation or estimate $5, 512, 500 $5, 720, 700 
r'ransferred from ‘Revision of consumers’ price index, Bureau } 
of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor,’ pursuant to 
Public Law 583 x 120, 000 
Transferred to 
“Revision of consumers’ price index, Bureau of Labor 


Statistics, Department of Labor,’”’ pursuant to Public 





5. 7 


Total obligations 5, 568, 702 705, 700 


79807—51—pt. 1——-12 


Tuespay, Fesruary 20, 1951. 








1952 estimate 


$5, 935, 000 


5, 935, 000 


5, 935, 000 


5, 935, 000 


1952 estimate 


$1, 557, 544 
1, O86, 674 
1, 009, 429 





170, 207 
55, 571 





, 648 
39, 987 


5, 935, 000 


5, 935, 000 
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Obligations by objects 





a classification 


1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimat« 












































| 
a ee | 
| | | 
SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES } | 
Total number of permanent positions___.................--.-- } 1, 166 1,120 | 1, 148 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions.._..............--.- 63 60 93 
Average number of all employees--_....................-..---- } 1, 182 1, 162 1, 197 
Personal service obligations: 3 
I, NE on viitrtin on anicinninprivgewne cindew eae | $4, 280, 599 $4, 402, 061 $4, 476, 658 
Part-time and temporary positions 3 166, 785 161, 085 264, 655 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base -| 4 Fy PS aa 17, 217 
Payment above basic rates 16, 963 | 10, 686 | 10, 686 
Total personal service obligations .....-..._-- work 481, 221 a4 4 573,832 | 4, 769, 216 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS ‘gber Biot eats aeckiey 
01 Personal services , 4, 426, 855 4, 556, 972 4, 769, 216 
02 Travel. oe 307, 204 279, 500 325, 900 
03 Transportation of things 5 6, 644 6, 500 6, 500 
04 Communication services | 54, 373 55, 400 56, 695 
05 Rents and utility services ; 111, 053 115, 465 85, 582 
06 Printing and reproduction | 163, 409 162, 200 176, 321 
07 Other contractual services 306, 522 356, 150 356, 150 
Services performed by other agencies tates 32, 287 32, 700 32, 700 
08 Supplies and materials. ‘cabbsieisieaks 81, 420 87, 223 86, 936 
09 Equipment we 13, 254 30, 000 30, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments. Me S 3, 0 9, 000 
Total direct oliigntiows . o.oo oan a cobs ei encased 5, 503, 111 = 5, 685, 700 5, 935, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
| 
NS ETE EO CT TE LN es BO | 54, 366 Sy bear 
Ree eee ey 5, 385 DP Tamiscaees 
04 Communication services -.- } 124  _) Seer" 
ee duh cennesencsoudweeas 5, 046 * Sees 
06 Printing aud reproduction. ........................-.-.... | 396 BP Li sacra 
08 Supplies and materials 274 400 | . 
ie ae 85 eS hc nenmer sl eweemeged J vy ear 
Total reimbursable obligations 2 pees 65, 591 | 20, 000 | 
Total obligations___.___-- | 5,7 05, 700 | zs 5, 935, 000 
| 


5, 568, 702 | 





REVIsION OF CONSUMER’S 





Appropriation or estimate nde te | 
Transferred from ‘Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Labor | 
Statistics, aaa of Labor,” pursuant to Public Law 


Transferred to— 
“Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Labor Statistics, De- 
partment of Labor,’’ pursuant to Public Law 583 am 
“Salaries and expenses, Office of Secretary of Labor, } 
Department of Labor,’’ pursuant to Public Law 359 
“Salaries and expenses, Women’s Bureau, De partment 
of Labor,” pursuant to Public Law 583__...---.--- t 


Price INDEX 


Funds available Lion biter saab 


1950 actual 


$1, 000, 000 


126, 000 


— 120, 000 
— 20, 300 
—4, 700 


1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 


$2, 000, 000 








Adjusted appropriation or estimate_--- 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings 





981, 000 
—8, 469 








Total obligations 


972, 531 





2, 000, 000 | 
| 


$1, 250, 000 


1, 250, 000 


1, 250, 000 
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% Obligations by activities 
a Revision of Consumers’ Price Index: 
ate 1950__.____- oe __..-. $972, 531 
eee Paes Lebtli f° Lad sale 0 vicci 21 +E Ge eee 
$908; 2.2. bs degen ctneha! sana paapidae i" _____ 1, 250, 000 
ys 
3 Obligations by objects 
658 Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
655 EMA & SE en a ee arr are pa 
=i : Average number of all employees. ..--...........-.-.-.-.---.. 218 520 | 318 
a . : 01 Personal services: oe Bisa Pxctilinieide SO 
216 ra Part-time and temporary positions... ees el = $679, 224 $1, 613, 508 | $1, 043, 498 
4 Payment above basic rates_..._-__-- oe ae ae 2, 629 a 
om Total personal services. - povueth dn dddbnebibeweeke 681, 853 | 1, 613, 508 T:, 1, 043, 498 
216 El OM ten, a Se arn siibtiah hens wedi 110, 052 | 232, 927 104, 278 
200 ; 03 Transportation of things HORA Re Le: 679 | 3, 000 1, 000 
500 4 04 Communication services ee ee eR | 7,052 | 16, 947 13, 554 
B95 £ 05 Rents and utility services : aS E 4.078 | 56, 053 50, 803 
B82 06 Printing and reproduction ‘ 4 rr pees] 3,033 | 17, 557 12, 687 
321 g 07 Other contractual! services. : eel 18, 269 | 2, 960 1, 000 
150 ; Services performed by othe or age ncies sabe kneel eh eee eer ene Sek meyer eee Le ae 
700 d 08 Supplies and materials..- et PORe ha BES 14, 006 | 18, 915 7, 530 
36 ed 09 Equipment-. apie So APTS BS a eS 115, 420 | iy? RRORES. 1a 
“4 15 Taxes and assessirents.._....__......-..------------------ |-- adel 15, 990 15, 650 
~ Total obligations _..................--.---c---ce-s-e-0+ | 972,531 | 2,000,000] 1, 250, 000 
e Pe 2. Sree Sa ae Ne aes ee ne ee ee a, Se, eae Oa 
4 Mr. Fogarty. The committee has before it this morning the Bureau 
4 of Labor Statistics. Mr. Clague, do you have a statement you wish 
» tomake? 
é Mr. Cuacue. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I would like to make a general 
ae ¢ statement for the committee. 
0 ‘ GENERAL STATEMENT 
First of all, the appropriation for the present fiscal year for the 
Bureau is $5,720,700. We are asking for next year $5,935,000, or a 
net increase of $249,300. In addition, there is the special budget for 
the revision of the Consumers’ Price Index, which for the present year 
4 stands at $2,000,000; next year we are asking for $1,250,000, a net 
decrease of $750,000. The over-all budget for the Bureau would show 
: a decrease of approximately $500,000. 
I would like to make a general statement in two parts: One, a 
4 statement reviewing the work of the Bureau; and, second, a justifica- 
; tion for the increase. 
: WORK OF THE BUREAU 
The Bureau is the greatest source of current ec onomic information 
in the Federal Government. In one respect, Sage is up-to-date data, 
the latest week, the latest month, the latest year. The value of these 
is enhanced by the fact that they are long range as well. Our whole- 





sale prices go back to 1890, when the Bure au of Labor Statistics worked 
with a congressional committee studying tariffs. 

; An index of average prices was begun in 1903. In World War I it 
was expanded into a food cost-of-livi ing index. Employment and pay- 
rolls have been available since 1919. Wage rates and hourly earnings 
which are now being considered in wage stabilization have been 
available since 1932. Statistics of houses and apartments built are 








produced by the Bureau; statistics of work accidents and injuries; 
and many others. 

The point I would like to make is that the basic series of statistics 
issued by the Bureau are widely used for policy making within the 
Federal Government and by business, labor, and the general public on 
the outside. The Federal Reserve Board Index of Production is 
based to the extent about 60 percent upon man-hour statistics from 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The Department of Commerce’s national income data are derived in 
part from the Bureau of Labor Statistics figures on payrolls and 
earnings. The Council of Economic Advisers relies on the data we 
have, and as an illustration I have here their last report, with clips 
showing references to Bureau data. I do want to emphasize that the 
Council itself writes its own report, but they draw on our data. 

The Joint Congressional Committee on the Economic Report last 
July asked the Bureau’s staff to testify on what was happening to prices 
in connection with the economic situation at that time. Our data 
allow both long-range and short-range analysis and are valuable for 
mobilization today. They are valuable because they do go into the 
past ; and present changes can be predicted from the past trend. 

When the Senate Banking and Currency Committee was consider- 
ing the Defense Production Act last summer, they called myself and 
my staff to testify before them in connection with an amendment by 
Senator Fulbright. He urged that there should be no control of 
wages and prices until the Consumers’ Price Index had risen a certain 
percentage and then the price and wage controls should be amended. 
His amendment was not adopted but the actual imposition of controls 
that took place in January took place at about the actual mark inti- 
mated by Senator Fulbright. 

When the House Banking and Currency Committee was considering 
this matter, Mrs. Wickens answered questions for that committee and 
we worked for weeks with the committee staff. Two of our employees 
worked there for a long time, not on policy matters, but to furnish 
information to them. 

Let me illustrate some things the Bureau does in relation to the 
administration of the Defense Production Act. Here is a weekly 
Summary of Economic Developments. This goes to Mr. Eric John- 
ston of Economic Stabilization, to Mr. DiSalle of Price Stabilization, 
and to Mr. Ching of Wage Stabilization. 

We prepared a book which summarizes price developments and it 
is on the desk of each of these gentlemen and is at hand to assist 
them in their decisions. The charts in this book illustrate the way 
prices of our materials have risen since before Korea. 

Sixteen industrial war materials—steel, zinc, lead, tin, copper, 
leather, and so forth—have risen from an index of 220—twice the 
prewar—up to 380, an increase of 80 percent. These are the goods 
everyone was concerned about after Korea. The rise in these prices is 
the reason Mr. DiSalle is unable yet to establish firm controls on con- 
sumer goods, and why the latter have continued to go up. Raw food- 
stuffs were about 310 before Korea; they have since risen to about 

400, or an increase of about one-third. 

Mr. Bussey. In regard to these charts you prepared, Mr. Clague, 
do you have a department which interprets these charts ? 
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Mr. Cuiacue. Yes. 
Mr. Bussey. And therefore your analysts ascertain what causes all 
these rises in prices and the remedy that may be taken to keep them 
from rising further ? 

Mr. Cracur. I am not sure about the last point you make, Mr. 
Busbey. We, in general, consider ourselves an economic fact-finding 
organization ; we do attempt to analyze and we might also project the 
trend—as I did when I was before the Senate committee last summer— 
to show how these raises would produce consequences on wholesale 
prices and consumer prices. But we do not try to analyze the remedies. 

The remedies are price controls and wage controls. That is the 
responsibility of the people in charge of those areas. Is that a clear 
distinction ? 

Mr. Bussey. I just wanted to know how far you went. 

Mr. Ciacur. Wholesale prices since the recession of 1949 have not 
risen as much as raw-material prices. They are at a new all-time high 
since 1948. That is, up about 10 percent from the 1949 low. On the 
other hand, when you come to retail prices—here is the Consumers’ 
Price Index. You will notice that it did not fall as much. And it 
is up only about 6 percent. These charts, with the statistics that go 
with them, are kept up to date by our men who regularly make the 
changes on the charts for these policy-making officials. 

Here are the data on which they decide their policy. 

We are also producing at the present time a semimonthly report of 
food prices in addition to our Consumers’ Price Index which comes 
out once a month. It takes us around 6 weeks to get the Consumers’ 
Price Index out, but we make a special report on food every 2 weeks 
because it is important. 

We prepared a special analysis of prices, Mr. Busbey, which illus; 
trates the point you are making—a special analysis of prices in the 
period, May 24 to June 24, and of trends in 1949-59 showing what 
was the underlying situation at that time. This report went to the 
Wage Stabilization and Price Stabilization people. 

Then we prepare special commodity reports, for example, on wool 
and cottons. We know a great deal about these commodities. So 
the Price Stabilization head, Mr. DiSalle, has called on us for detailed 
analyses of specific commodities. 

In general, I would like to emphasize what it is the Economic Sta- 
bilization Agency asks from us. First, it asks us to keep the Con- 
sumers’ Price Index in the best possible shape. Keep it accurately 
and get it out as promptly as possible. Second, they are banking on 
us to do certain research and statistical work for them. We are their 
— collectors. They have need for more prices than we have. 
Many of the prices they call for we already have collected. In some 
instances they have planned a collection of prices only to find that we 
had them already. 

If they want more collections, then we ask that they assign that 
work to us so there will not be two collecting agencies in the same 
field. For any work that is a simple expansion of the kind of collee- 
tion work we do, they come to us and pay us for it. 

Mr. Scuwase. By a transfer of funds? 

Mr. Cuacur. Yes. 

In the Bureau of Agriculture Economics a year ago when they 
were making extensive studies of prices of agricultural commodities, 
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they had occasion to find out what prices the consumer pays in the 
city. They paid us to do that because our agents go to stores in cities 
to get prices. The Bureau of hecisatenens emtaeain did not hire 
people to go to these same stores. They paid us for it. 

In the fields of wages and industrial relations, we have also been in 
close touch with the Wage Stabilization Board. Here is a volume 
we have prepared for them. In it are memoranda on different types 
of wage and industrial relation problems they must consider before 
deciding on some of the problems cf the Wage Stabilization Board. 

Let me call attention to one. We call it Special Report. No. 1, 
Cost of Living Adjustments Under Collective Bargaining. We have 
a list of firms in the different industries, a list showing the number 
of contracts and the number of workers covered under each contract, 
as well as the kind of contract and the kind of escalator clause; and 
all these are affected by this cost-of-living adjustment. 

For the first 2 years—before May 1950—General Motors was al- 
most alone in its type of agreement with its employees. When 
they renewed their contract in 1959 for 5 years, without a reopening 
clause, there came along a flock of employers and unions who signed 
under this type of contract and during the months following Korea 
scores came in each month. Several hundred are now listed in our 
files. We do not know about them all. Here is a list of such con- 
tracts. This is one of the things the Wage Stabilization Board needed 
to know before it could decided what it was going to do. 

Again, in the Wage Stabilization Board, they are asking us to 
do two things. One is to keep up our current wage statistics, the 
kind of wage data we now collect. In addition, they want for them- 
selves additional wage work and they propose to pay us. They have 
made us a research and statistics agency to collect appropriate data 
for them. 


COMPREHENSIVE REVISION OF CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEX 


Let me give a brief report on the revision of the consumers’ price 
index. This is a 3-year project unanimously approved by this com- 
mittee 2 years ago. The foresight of the committee in authorizing 
a revision has paid off very well. We are able at this time to make 
an interim revision of this index. In fact, this month we are issuing 
our revised index for January 1951. There will be an announcement 
in the paper tomorrow or the day after. We will have this new revised 
index as a basis for indicating price changes from now on. The 
wage stabilization order that has been drawn up proposes to use 
this revised index of the Bureau in measuring the changes thereafter. 

First, this entire project is on schedule in spite of the Korean 
outbreak and other difficulties. Second, the cost will be less than 
the original estimate in spite of rising costs. Third, the interim 
adjustment introduced this month is a byproduct of efficiency. It 
was not in our original plan. Fourth, there has been an enormous 
expansion in the use of the index since Korea. There are now 


hundreds of contracts—probably 2,000,000 workers are tied to 
this index now, and if wage stabilization becomes effective, millions 
more will be tied in and have their wages governed by it. 

It is not only in wages and prices that the index is used. A man 
talked to me the other day who has business properties for rent. I 
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ne discovered that quite unknown to us, he had made all his rental con- 
es tracts running into the future contingent upon this same price index. 
re So, as the index changes, his rents will rise and fall accordingly. 

: I saw in the Washington Star the other day a news item covering 
n ff adivorce settlement which included a cost-of-living clause. This was 
© =F = at Waukegon. A 20-percent change will permit either party to have 
‘sf a change in the arrangement. That is a kind of divorce reopening 
‘eB clause. 
1. That is the first part of niy statement. I would now like to turn to 
|, [ the increases, unless the committee has some questions on the general 
re — | work of the Bureau. 
r Mr. Fogarty. Just finish your statement. 
a Mr. Cuacue. I would now like to take up the increases. 
d & 
| : FUNDS AVAILABLE AND ESTIMATES FOR 1952 
n - Mr. Foearry. We will go down some of these. You had available 
o : in 1951, $5,720,000. _From that there was withheld by the action of 
| £8 the Budget Bureau, $35,000. 
¢ i Mr. Craeur. That is right. 
r Mr. Focarry. What part of your appropriation was that deducted 
: » from? 
i & Mr. Cracur. That is just a general deduction for a reserve. 

i: Mr. Frrzcgeraup. Vacancies were held in the Bureau to make it 
9 > up—unfilled positions. 
of Mr. Fogarty. I see. 
. & So you had available this year $5,685,700 and you are asking for 
» £8 $5,935,000 or an increase of $249,300 and an increase of 28 people from 
1 3 1,120 to 1,148. 

4 Mr. Criacue. That is right. 

FUNDS FROM OTHER AGENCIES IN 1951 

: : Mr. Focarry. You have a table showing transfers to other agencies 
i ’ or from other agencies to yours, for work done? 
Mr. Ciacur. Yes. We do. 
: Mr. Frrzceratp. The only table available is in the committee print 
- at page 54. That shows the story for 1950 and estimates for 1951. 

We have a typewritten statement that we can insert in the record if 
t you wish to bring this material up to date. 


Mr. Fogarry. All right. Will you do that? 
(The following is the statement referred to :) 


BuREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS WORKING FUNDS, TRUSTEE FUNDS, REIMBURSEMENTS, 
Etc., ESTIMATED 1951 


fT ide Vitis: ee YT 


Estimated funds to be available to the Bureau of Labor Statistics on a 
working fund or transfer basis for obligation during fiscal year 





- 2 1951: 

if Economic Cooperation Administration: To prepare and keep up 
2a to date labor handbooks for countries participating in the ECA 
| program and to prepare supplementary reports as requested ; 
: conduct special productivity studies in connection with the pro- 
3 ductivity improvement program for ECA countries ; to train and 


provide study trips for groups of European experts under the 
technics) assistance program... —........... ...-....... _.... $329, 400 
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Bureau OF LABOR STATISTICS WORKING FUNDS, TRUSTEE FUNDS, REIMBI 
Erc., ESTIMATED 1951—Continued 


Estimated funds to be available to the Bureau of Labor Statisties on a 
working fund or transfer basis for obligation during fiscal year 
1951—Continued 

Department of State: For participation in the international in- 
formation and educational activities program; to provide for 
the expansion of the cost of living studies in Washington, 
i al 

Atomic Energy Commission: To conduct cost-of-living studies at 
Ridge, Tenn. ; Los Alamos, N. M.; and Richland, Wash_____---- 

Bureau of Apprenticeship: To prepare and maintain a punch card 
file and to prepare tabulations of apprenticeship statistics___- 

United States Air Force: To conduct an economic interindustry 
relationship study ($473,400) and special manpower research 
projects ($96,200) _- heigs 

Civil Service Commission : To conduct studies of cost-of-living 


differences between Washington, D. C., and United States terri- 
tories___ 


Veterans’ Administration : To furthe r r expand the pre paration and 
furnishing of analyses on the outlook for employment in in- 
dividual occupations and to currently revise previously fur- 
nished occupational briefs for use in counseling disabled vet- 
erans receiving vocational guidance provided for under Public 
Law 116, 78th Cong_- kb taht 

Office of Naval Research: To. code, punch, and tabulate “question- 
naires from scientists and from research and development per- 
sonnel, and to conduct a study of the mobility of selected scien- 
tists among various fields of specialization__._....._._..__--_-__ 

Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisicn: To conduct 
special industry wage studies in connection with the Walsh- 
Healey wage determinations program meee 

National Security Resources Board: To conduct a pilot study of 
methods for cale ulating mobilization requirements for workers 
in key occupations ($26,663) and to conduct an economic inter- 
industry relationship SURG COMPO O) 3k tech be eee 

Housing and Home Finance Agency: To provide basic informa- 
tion on the current status of cooperative housing organizations 
and their characteristics ; development of techniques for meas- 
uring the volume of residential conversions and demolitions; 
and the size of operations of residential builders_____~ a 

Federal Security Agency, Office of Education: To edit and code 
questionnaires for the National Scientific Register project____ 

Bureau of Employees’ Compensation: Preparation of punch cards 
and tabulations of Federal occupational injuries___.________ 

Office of Defense Manpower (and funds directly allocated to 
BLS): For special studies of manpower requirements and 
resources and related problems under the defense program _ 

Office of Price Stabilization: For collection, tabulation, and anal- 
ysis of price statistics and market information for specific com- 
mogitics or. commodgity: Srowne. «tines hae 

Wage Stabilization Board: For collection, tabulation, and analy- 
sis of wage and collective bargaining information 


Total working funds and transfers___.._._.______________ 
istimated funds to be available to the Bureau of Labor Statistics on 
a trust fund basis for obligations during the fiscal year 1951: 
American Retail Federation, Washington, D. C.: To collect, pre- 
pare, and publish department-store inventory price indexes_ 
Total trust funds 


IRSEMENTS, 


$59, 000 
16, O00 


17, 500 


569, 600 


80, 000 


63, 100 


28, 200 


47, 400) 


56, 600 


63, 700 
45, 500 


12, 700 


$0, 000 


828, 000 


258, 000 


2, 064, 700 


22, 700 


22, 700 
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BuREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS WORKING FUNDS, TRUSTEE FUNDS, REIMBURSEMENTS, 
Evrc., ESTIMATED 1951—Continued 


Estimated reimbursable projects to be undertaken by the Bureau of 
Statistics during fiscal year 1951: 
International Monetary Fund: Machine tabulation of inter- 
national trade statistics....._._.__________ pie area aL men $5, 400 
Federal Security Agency, Office of Educ ation : Reimburseme: it for 
assistance in setting up a comprehensive program for the es- 


tablishment of the National Scientific Register____....____--- 1, 628 
United Nations: Reimbursement for performing consultant serv- 
(See SIG SUR ya Sen, aru Cel IRA IBA: Orpe art a arty nnlebly Same Saba iaris Sle 1, 325 


City of San Francisco and surrounding municipalities: For costs 
of a comprehensive investigation and survey of working condi- 
tions and wages and salaries paid in private employment in San 
Francisco to serve as a basis for determining municipal salary 


SARIS eR ler AE? ek PRR nb Ae LS AE we i Ne i PRN, hei 4, 700 
Bureau of the Census: Mechanical tabulations of construction 
Ea SENG ORES Be hes C55 Oa ON Ba gS Ieee Ce Re ne CES Lae een Come ER Cee od 1, 150 


Economic Cooperation Administration: Collecting prices from 
selected import houses in New York City on imports from 


countries participating in the European recovery programs___-_ 75 
Office of the Housing Expediter: Vacancy and rent surveys in 5 
UNO ceed Ocul See lea LN ak 10, 000 
Atomic Energy Commission : Machine tabulation processing of the 
inventory of manpower engaged in atomic energy operations_-_ 5, 000 . 
Airmail postage used in mailing requested statistical material_— 50 
Special computations and tabulations of data requested by various 
private individuals and organizations____.___________--__._-- 700 
Photostatic copies of nonconfidential union agreements for various 
labor and employee organizations and individuals__.  ~---_~~- 400 
Total reimbursements___-—---- ae sd écnashdos ieee aoa ae 29, 953 
Grand total..........- : Be ee ects ae ae ie 


Mr. Focarry. Will you alse put in the record the number of 
employees on each project ? 

Mr. Cuaque. Well, 1 can show you man-positions. Some of these 
we do not have a specific employee on a particular project. Some 
of these small ones are taken into the operation of the unit itself 
that does it. 

Mr. Fogarty. Is all this work being done by the 1,120 employees? 

Mr. Ciacur. No; some of these are additional employees. 

Mr. Focarry. How many? 

Mr. Firzeeraup. Two hundred and five additional. 

Mr. Focarry. Doing work of this type requested the various 
agencies. You are the statistical agency of the Government and when 
any agency wants these various services they make the request to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics? 

Mr. Ciaque. That is right. 

Mr. Fogarty. And you do not have any jurisdiction on the ap- 
propriations of any kind. You are reimbursed from them? 

Mr. Cxacur. Yes; they buy this service from us if they wish it. 
This is service of a kind related to our regular work. We do not go 
out and take any kind of service just in order to have more work. 
This is work tied up with what we are already doing, work for which 
we have the staff and the inadibdes. Sometimes it is done for pri- 
vate industry also; for example, the index used by the Treasury for 
department stores for tax purposes is provided by us to the depart- 
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ment stores and businesses who use that kind of inventory control. 


I do not recall the amount of that reimbursement. It is about $20,000 
a year. 


WORK WITH OR FOR CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEES 


Mr. Fogarty. Have you any estimate of the number of man-hours 
required for appearances before congressional committees ? 

Mr. Cracue. I never thought of totaling that up. 

Mr. Focarty. You make that a point every year—that you have 
appeared before so many congressional committees and they do take 
up quite a bit of your time. 

Mr. Cracur. Yes; for example, the Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report. We have not only appeared before them, but their 
staff regularly calls on us for information. I have here a Handbook 
of Regional Statistics gotten out by the Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report last year. The Bureau’s staff did the work on this. 

Mr. Focarry. For the record, will you get an estimate of the man- 
hours? 

Mr. Cracue. I will be glad to make an estimate of that. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


The estimate of man-hours requested is 5,184. This includes time actually 
spent in testimony, before congressional committees and in preparing materials 
for testimony or for the use of congressional committees, 


Mr. Focarry. You do not get reimbursement for any of that ? 
Mr. Cuacur. No. 


POSITIONS FOR 1951—SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Mr. Fogarty. You have 1,120 positions authorized for 1951. How 
many actual positions do you have filled at the present time? 
Mr. Frrzcerautp. One thousand, one hundred. 


EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS, HOURS OF WORK, AND SO FORTH 


Mr. Focarry. How many employees are in activity A? 

Mr. Frrzceratp. Two hundred and eighty. Those are positions. 

Mr. Focartry. What are they doing, Mr. Clague? 

Mr. Ciacur. They produce a series of employment, payrolls, hours 
of work, average hourly earnings, and average weekly earnings for the 
United States as a whole, by industry. 

They also cover State statistics of this same kind, and local 
statistics in about 100 local areas. Here is the report for November 
1950 as an illustration. This shows the breakdown of employment 
last month, this month, and a year ago, and continuing into the past 
as far as one wants to go. It shows the employment by industry. For 
example, in the primary metal industries, it is broken down into blast 
furnaces, iron and steel foundries, nonferrous metals, and so forth. 

We have a detailed breakdown of employment for months running 
into the past. In addition, we have the hours and the earnings of 
employees. All this comes from one schedule. We have average 
weekly earnings in manufacturing industries as far back as 1939. 
As an illustration, we have the earnings in blast furnaces and steel 
works and other companies. Our report shows that in electrical 
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machinery, the average weekly earnings were $63.92 for the workers 
in that industry ; for motor generator employees, $68.50. 

Mr. Foaarry. Do you cooperate with the various States in this 
program ? 

Mr. Cuiacur. Yes; and here I have a chart of the coverage. Every 
State is participating in some degree in the publication of these data 
within the State. 

We have in this list employment, i. e., total employment and pro- 
duction worker employment, the latter meaning without the overhead 
and sales force. For these same workers, we get the total payroll for 
the week ending nearest the middle of the month. From that we 
compute average weekly earnings, average earnings per hour includ- 
ing overtime, and average earnings per hour on a straight-time basis. 

Finally, we have a number of other things like labor turn-over. 
We tie in with the States as shown by this map. Finally, we have 
a little spot map which shows how many cities of the country we cover. 

Let me give you an illustration of the use of these statistics. 

Mr. Chairman, this chart shows how they can be used for immediate 
purposes. This shows a breakdown of the hours of work in selected 
industries. The National Production Authority is concerned with the 
question: Would it be better to bring more people into industry, more 
women and youngsters, or more older people, to enlarge the work 
force? Or, would the most economical work force be obtained by 
lengthening the hours of work? The choice depends in part on what 
the pattern of working hours already is. Note the pattern of hours 
in these three industries, which indicates the way in which—— 

Mr. Focarry. Whom are these charts used by / 

Mr. Ciacur. The NPA. Let us take copper as an illustration. The 
overwhelming proportion of workers in October were already up to 
at least 48 hours a week in the copper industry. Some are working 
54 to 56 hours. The question is whether they could work that labor 
force any longer hours. If that is not feasible, they will have to get 
more copper miners. 

In the case of blast furnace and steel workers you will notice the 
prevailing pattern is 48 hours. 

Mr. Fogarry. You do not expect any decrease ? 

Mr. Craaue. In steel I would not expect any further increase and 
I doubt if there will be any decrease. 

The hydraulic-turbine industry has a contract with the Govern- 
ment. They use in their contract a clause that provides that the pay- 
ments they receive for. turbines purchased by the Government ‘are 
based on the average hourly earnings of the workers in this industry. 
The contract provides that the labor cost shall be calculated on the 
hourly wages paid by the manufacturers in this industry. 

Here also I have a sample contract from the Maritime Commission 
which builds ships. They draw on the Bureau of Labor Statistics for 
two series in figuring the price they will pay for the completed ship: 
One is the straight-time hourly earnings of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics; the second is the wholesale price index of the Bureau for 
materials that go into shipbuilding. 

Mr. Foearry. Is there any other division in the Department of 
Labor that gives a similar service to the industry and other agencies? 

Mr. Ciacur. No; we have the responsibility within the Department 
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of Labor to collect these general statistics and basic data. The Bureau 
of Employment Security obtains information from employers on a 
local basis for the purpose of the operation of their employment 
offices. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you do any work in connection with the Bacon- 
Davis Act? 

Mr. Cracur. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you have an appropriation in here ! 

Mr. Ciacue. That is done by us as a service for the Solicitor’s 
Office. 


PRICES AND COST-OF-LIVING WORK 


Mr. Foearry. Activity B, “Prices and the cost of living.” You 
show a decrease of $53,900 and a decrease of 13 positions. That may 
be elimination of nonrecurring items, the wholesale price index sched- 
ule for 1951. What do you mean by elimination of nonrecurring 
items ¢ 

Mr, Cracur. In the book of charts which I showed you, you will 
have noticed the second item which was wholesale prices; i. e., the 
prices of commodities in the primary markets—the price of auto- 
mobiles, of steel, and various types of manufactured goods. This is 
the series that goes back to 1890. These data are primarily of concern 
to businessmen and are used by them in their business operations. 
This index measures the level of prices in markets prior to retailing. 
This index is being revised during the last several years and is being 
brought up to date. 

A series of committees from the different business organizations 
have consulted with us on ways to improve the information in the 
index. For example, we had a committee from the agricultural im- 
plement industry. They advise us and arrange to have one of their 
group report to us once a month on the price of some standard agri- 
cultural implement manufactured in the industry. This revision has 
been going on for 3 years. 

That work is due to be completed this fiscal year and the money 
used for that is being withdrawn. After that we will have the new 
index, which will be continued on our regular appropriation. 


OCCUPATIONAL WAGE RATES AND TRENDS 


Mr. Focarry. Activity C, “Occupational wage rate and trends.” 
You show an increase of $258,000 and 23 positions. You are already 
spending $750,650 on this activity. 

Mr. Cracur. This, Mr. Chairman, is one of the three major pro- 
grams of the Bureau—wage statistics. This is the first time in a 
number of years that a proposal for an increase in this program has 
been presented to this committee. Wares rank with prices and are 
one of the most important of the Bureau’s responsibilities. This wage 


work has been going on for many, many years. It is a system for 


collecting data on the wages of individual employees and occupations 
to find out what the rates of pay are in each industry. 

This proposal is in line with the Hoover Commission report. I 
would like to read from the Task Force Report on Statistical Agencies 
which talked about duplication of Federal activities and recommended 
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that certain functions be assigned to certain agencies. This occurs 
at page 14: 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics will have general responsibility for research 
and analysis relating to wholesale prices and living costs, employment and 
unemployment, working hours, wages and payrolls, productivity, and allied 
subjects primarily involving the activities of wage earners and salaried groups, 
and for the collection in these fields of specialized statistics not suitable for 
assignment to the Bureau of the Census. It should be charged with the conduct 
of “prevailing wage” inquiries on behalf of all other agencies of the Government, 
ineluding the military. 

This task-force recommendation was repeated in the Hoover Com- 
mission report to the Congress. 

Mr. Focarry. The Hoover Commission report advocated what this 
task force recommended. 

Mr. Curacur. And the Bureau of the Budget has approved our pro- 
posal for an increase this year because it is in line with the general 
proposal. 


INCREASE FOR LOCAL WAGE SURVEYS 


Mr. Fogarty. Why do you need that increase ? 

Mr. Cracur. The proposal for the increase in work this year relates 
to wage work in local communities; that is, to get a local wage survey 
for a given locality. Heretofore we have collected and we still collect 
wages by industries. For example, we made a survey of wages in the 
automobile industry which is a comprehensive survey of representa- 
tive occupations in that industry in different sections of the country— 
wherever automobiles are made. We also do local studies, such as 
our office workers’ surveys covering wages and salaries of stenog- 
raphers, clerks, and so forth. 

Mr. Foearry. Is that done on request ? 

Mr. Cuacue. Yes. It is usually on request from employers or 
unions but sometimes on our own judgment of the general need of the 
country for a wage program. For example, the Western Association 
of Meat Packers, who are small packers, wanted a study of the wages 
in the meat-packing industry some years ago and requested us to 
do it. 

Mr. Foeartry. Did they contribute to the cost ? 

Mr. Cracur. No; they did not. These are small-business men 
usually, and if they cannot get us to do these surveys they probably 
will not get them at all. The larger businessmen and manufacturers 
usually have their own data. 

In the automobile industry the employers have wage information 
of their own, but in the smaller businesses they are unable to do this. 

There is a lot of local bargaining in which small local unions deal 
with small employers, or where employers make their own wage 
determinations for their employees. In these cases such unions and 
employers do not have access to information as the larger firms do. 
That is why we get the demand for local studies. It was because of 
this demand that we took up this matter of wages of representative 
occupations in a local area. We made our first experiment in Trenton, 

N. J. The survey was supported by the local chamber of commerce, 
which called a meeting of manufacturers in that city, of whom about 
100 attended. What they got out of the survey was a list of key 
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jobs of the industries found in that community—the leading jobs— 
with the wages being paid for such jobs. 

That was a successful survey, and when it was published we had 
requests from more cities with a similar interest. I have letters from 
Seattle, Portland, Los Angeles, and many other cities asking that this 
be done. The Trenton survey was an experiment to see if it would 
serve a useful purpose. 

The Bureau of the Budget found this survey useful in connection 
with other problcoms they had. Other agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment collect information for their own purposes. For example, 
the Navy needs to know what wages to pay in the Boston Navy Yard 
to machinists, millwrights, and so forth. The Army also requires 
wage information; so does the Air Force and the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion. These Government agencies are surveying wages, not in order 
to publish anything but to use it in their own offices to decide what 
wages shall be paid to men working in their agencies. 

It was found that employers resented the duplication of such in- 
quiries. That is why we were asked to conduct the survey in Denver. 
Filling stations there had been visited by several Federal agencies at 
about the same time. So asurvey was made in Denver, and the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics did the work for all of them. This type of survey 
was repeated later in San Francisco. I would like to read to you 
the list of the San Francisco agencies that collaborated in this, They 
established a Bay Area Salary Survey Committee, and the following 
organizations, which had all been collecting wage information, joined 
in it: 

Alameda County, the city of Berkeley, the city of Oakland, the 
city of San Leandro, Contra Costa County, the State personnel board, 
San Mateo County, the University of California, East Bay munic- 
ipal utility district, the State department of industrial relations. 
And, in addition, a special tabulation was prepared for the General 
Services Administration in Washington. 

These Bay area employers have gone so far as to write in and ask 
that these agencies deal through the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 
wage collection. These employers like our work and its quality, and 
they would prefer to have one collection made by us and by us alone. 

Mr. Focarry. Are you doing any work for the Bureau of the 
Census ¢ 

Mr. Firzcreratp. One small project involving $1,150. 

Mr. Focarry. Is the Bureau of the Census collecting any statis- 
tics in any way that you are? 

Mrs. Wickens. In the field of wages, the Bureau of the Census has 
never made any collections. In this field—how much is paid in wages 
for a specific occupation—the Bureau of Labor Statistics has been 
the primary agency. I know of no survey attempted along these lines 
by the Bureau of the Census. They get total payrolls per month 
from manufacturers and employers to tie in with production data. 

Mr. Focarry. Mr. Clague, you say that the information developed 
would be used extensively for agencies of the Government which re- 
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quired wage information for purposes of employment. Don’t the 
employment agencies have that information ? 

Mr. Cracur. The collection we make here is useful to the local em- 

ployment offices, which are always facing their unemployed with this 
question, “Will you take a job in this firm?” Or, “Here is a job; do 
you accept it?” 
* The unemployed person may say, “Well, no; I don’t think that is 
the prevailing wage rate, and I do not want to accept that wage.” 
Well, what is the true situation in the community? Our wage sur- 
veys would then show what was the prevailing rate for a stenographer, 
a millwright, or other occupation, and the employment office can then 
point to that and make a decision as to whether to disqualify the man 
for refusing suitable work at prevailing wage rates. 

Mr. Focarry. Some of them might; some might not. That deter- 
mination is sometimes made on Stite law, and all State laws are not 
the same. 

Mr. Criacur. Oh, yes. There may be a lot of local differences in dis- 
qualifications. What we want to emphasize is that this table can be 
available if it is useful to the local employment offices. They have 
ordered many copies of these wage reports. What they contain is 
just the wage rates and the spread of these rates, showing where the 
general average falls and how many workers there are in each wage 
class. For example, here are shown the wages of stock handlers, 
truckers, and others. 

Mr. Focarry. You are not only asking for 23 additional positions, 
but $121,500 for part-time and temporary positions. How many part- 
time employees have you? 

Mr. Ciacur. These part-time people are people we can use locally 
to collect information that we do not need full-time people on. In 
the field of prices, our field collection people are part-time people. 
We do not need to send anybody intoa city. We can collect it locally. 
And the same thing can be done in the field of wages. We can col- 
lect information by local people who can work on a part-time basis. 

Mr. Fogarry. This $258,000 for 23 positions and part-time em- 
ployees. Just what additional work will you accomplish in the next 
fiscal year that you are not doing this year? Who will benefit by 
this ? 

Mr. Cuacur. What we will accomplish, Mr. Chairman, I think is 
shown by this chart. I spoke of these few studies we have been mak- 
ing. This experience that we have been getting has come out of our 
own funds so far. What we are asking for is to do this work once 
in 30 cities—20 cities we would do every year and 20 cities biennially ; 
10 one year and 10 the next year. Here is the list of cities we plan to 
include. They are spread over the country. 

Mr. Fogarty. Will you put the names of those cities in the record ? 
Mr. Criacur. Certainly, Mr. Chairman. 
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(The information requested is as follows :) 


Program of community wage surveys proposed for fiscal year 1952 





j Supplementary list: Cities to be wnat aie every 2 years 
} | Basic list: Cities to be sur- 2 ———$_____ 


Teal fice 
Regional! office veyed each year 


Cities to be covered in fiscal | Cities to be covered in fisca| 


years 1952, 1954, ete. | years 1953, 1955, ete. 
Boston_.............| Boston, Mass.; Hartford, | Worcester, Mass_.......-- | Bridgeport, Conn. 
| _ Conn.; Providence, R. I. } 
New York....._.--- Baltim = Md.: Buffalo, | Newark-Jersey City. N.J.;| Rochester, N. Y.; Trentor 
N. Y.; New York, N. Y. Pittsburgh, Pa.; Scran-| N. J. : 
Philade ‘Iphia, Pa. | ton, Pa. 
Houston, Tex.; New | mond, Va. phis, Tenn.; Oklahoma 
| Orleans, La. City, Okla. 


Chicago, Ill.; Cleveland, | Kansas City, Mo.; Mil- | Cincinnati, Ohio; Detroit 


Ohio; Indianapolis, Ind.;|  waukee, Wis.; Toledo, 


| 
aes | Atlanta, Ga.; Dallas, Tex.;| Birmingham. Ala.; Rich- | Jacksonville, Fla.; Mem 
| - ae : 
| Minneapolis-St. Paul, | Ohio. | 


Mich. 
| _Minn.; St. Louis, Mo. | | 
San Francisco... _..| Denver, Colo.; Los An- | Portland, Oreg._......._-- | Salt Lake City, Utah. 


| geles, Calif.; San Fran- | 
| cisco-Oakland, Calif.; 
| Seattle, Wash. | 








Mr. Ciacur. As to how comprehensive our program is, this chart 
shows what proportion of the working po mulation of the country is 
covered in these cities. These cities include about 50 percent of the 
nonagricultural labor force of the Nation; of manufacturing employ- 
ment, about 50 percent; public utilities, 60 percent ; of employment in 
the country’s wholesale trade, 50 percent ; finance, real estate an 
insurance 

Mr. Foearry. Are you talking about the $750,000 available this 
year’ 

Mr. Craeve. No, sir. 

Mr. Foearry. What this chart will show? 

Mr. Ciacue. I am trying to say that this proposed program com- 
prises a representative list of the leading occupations in 40 communi- 
ties, 20 annually and 20 biennially, or 30 each year. We could not do 
all this on the $258,000 increase we are requesting for next year. This 
is because our other wage data will be merged into this and what we 
are doing with our present $750,000 will contribute to this. Here is a 
list of the kind of jobs—the leading kind of jobs for which data would 
be available. I also would like to put that into the record. 

Mr. Focarry. I have seen so many charts I am getting more con- 
fused as I see more charts. 

Mr. Cuacur. I just want to emphasize the essential elements of this 
program. This is a series of local wage data available on a local basis 
to these communities. I wanted to emphasize the uses of these series 
and the support for this program. It is used for collective bargain- 
ing, especially for local bargaining, and for wage determinations by 
employers. I refer to industries in which there is no Nation-wide 
bargaining as in the automobile industry, in which the whole agree- 
ment is settled on a national basis. Thousands of employers settle 
the wages of their employees in the local community. This type of 
survey is designed to help these people. They are small. They have 
no resources to get information for themselves. 

Mr. Fogarty. I thought that was under the employees-earnings 
activity ? 
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Mr. Cracue. In that case we show the average earnings for the 
industry as a whole. When I cited the $64-a-week average earnings 
in the turbine industry, I was quoting the average earnings of all the 
workers in that industry. That is the figure which can be used by the 


P Maritime Commission. 
% But, if we ask the question, What kinds of wages are being paid ?— 
! What makes up this $64 a week for the workers making turbines?’— 
How much is paid to unskilled workers, to truck handlers, and to 
other different kinds of employees—men and women—working in 
itor that industry? These are the wages which are discussed in collec- 
tive-bargaining negotiations. A discussion on collective bargaining 
_ generally takes this form, What are we going to pay this grade of 
workers? Should unskilled workers get a 10-percent increase? What 
iid about the skilled workers—what should they get ? 
In general, collective-bargaining contracts are not based on over-all 
average figures. That is what these occupational wage rates are for. 
It makes available wage information on the individul occupations. 
Mr. Fogarty. You can put that in the record. 
(The list is as follows :) 
~ Jos Lists FoR Us— IN CoMMUNITY WAGE StupIES—SELECcTED Jozs To Be STupieD 
= on A Cross-INpUSTRY Basis 
e 
V- Job list No. 1—Office jobs 
In 4 This job list is to be used in all establishments, 
nd sf Men and women are to be scheduled in all jobs. 
® 101-0 Billers, machine, billing machine 
‘is >» 99-102-0 Billers, machine, bookkeeping machine 
'» 99-103-0 Bookkeepers, hand 
99-104-1 Bookkeeping-machine operators, class A 
99-104-2 Bookkeeping-machine operators, class B 
99-105-0 Caleulating-machine operators, Comptometer type 
1 99-106—-0 Calculating-machine operators, other than Comptometer type 
; > 9-107-0 Clerks, accounting 
I- —% 99-108-1 Clerks, file, class A 
lo > 99-108-2 Clerks, file, class B 
is '— 99-109-0 Clerks, general 
0 99-110-0 Clerks, order 


> 99-111-0 Clerks, pay roll 

a : 99-124-0 Duplicating-machine operators 
99-122-0 Key-punch operators 

99-113-0 Office boys or girls 

99-121-0 Secretaries 

99-1140 Stenographers, general 

: 99-115-0 Stenographers, technical 

IS © =9%9-116-0 Switchboard operators 

is > %-117-0 Switchboard operator-receptionists 
; $9-125-0 Tabulating-machine operators 


Se ee 








“ E 99-118-0 Transcribing-machine operators, general 
Z > ‘9-119-0 Transcribing-machine operators, technical 
Vv > 99-120-1 Typists, class A 
e = %-120-2 Typists, class B 
- 2 Job list No. 2—Professional and technical jobs 
° g This job list is to be used in all establishments. 
f a Men are to be scheduled only in the draftsmen categories; women are to be 
e "= scheduled in all jobs. 
> %-001-0 Draftsmen, chief 
s a 9S-002-0 Draftsmen 


) %8-0038-0 Draftsmen, junior 
2 9S-004-0 Tracers 
9s-005-0 Nurses, industrial (registered) 


79807—51—pt. 1——-18 
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Job list No. 3—Maintenance and power-plant jobs 


This job list is to be used in all establishments. 
Men only are to be scheduled. 


01-0040 
01-008-0 
01-033-0 
01-029-0 
01-010-0 
01-013-0 
01-014-0 
01-0150 
01-016-0 
01-018-0 
01-019-0 
01-034-0 
01-021-0 
01-035-0 
01-026-0 


Carpenters, maintenance 
Blectricians, maintenance 
Engineers, stationary 

Firemen, stationary boiler 
Helpers, trades, maintenance 
Machinists, maintenance 
Maintenance men, general utility 
Mechanics, automotive (maintenance) 
Mechanics, maintenance 
Millwrights 

Oilers 

Painters, maintenance 

Pipe fitters, maintenance 
Plumbers, maintenance 
Sheet-metal workers, maintenance 


Job list No. 4—Custodial, warehousing, and shipping jobs 


This job list is to be used in all establishments. 
Men are to be scheduled in all jobs; women are to be scheduled in 08—001-0 


only. 

08—009-1 
08—009-2 
08—005-0 
08—001-0 
08—002-0 
08—007-0 
08-—010-1 
08—010-2 
08—010-3 
08-003—0 
08—004-1 
08—004—2 
08—004-3 
O8—004—4 
08—008-1 
08—008-2 
08—006—0 


Mr. Foearry. Housing and public construction. 


Crane operators, electric-bridge (under 20 tons) 
Crane operators, electric-bridge (20 tons and over) 
Guards 

Janitors, porters, and cleaners 

Order fillers 

Packers 

Shipping clerks 

Receiving clerks 

Shipping and receiving clerks 

Stock handlers and truckers, hand 

Truck drivers, light (under 1% tons) 

Truck drivers, medium (1% to and including 4 tons) 
Truck drivers, heavy (over 4 tons) (trailer type) 
Truck drivers, heavy (over 4 tons) (other than trailer type) 
Truckers, power (fork lift) 

Truckers, power (other than fork lift) 

Watchmen 


HOUSING AND PUBLIC CONSTRUCTION 


You had available 


$661,460 in 1951 and you show a net decrease of $5,896 and you still 


have 26 positions. 


Why, in view of the Korean situation and the re- 


strictions that are placed on those who want to build homes and com- 
mercial buildings, do we need as much money this year as we did a 


year ago? 


00M. 
sity. 


high. 


Mr. Fogarty. I know that. 


We are not in a boom now. 


I could see it a year ago because we were in a building 
The trend is downward by neces- 


Mrs. Wickens. The January construction figure was at an all-time 


But you know as well as I do that hous- 


ing is going to go away down. 
Mrs. Wickens. Actually, there is a great deal of demand for re- 


ports—much more than formerly. 


We need construction statistics 
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in order to get a measure of where and how and what kind of housing 
is affected by regulation X. The over-all effect of the Federal Gvern- 


ment. destriction on materials is only on recreational building thus 
So, we are obliged to get out statistics more rapidly. 


far. 





resigns, 
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Mr. Fogarry. What is the regulation ? 
Mrs. Wickens. The Federal Reserve regulation on credit. 
Mr. Focarry. What does it say ? 
Mrs. Wickens. It says you must not borrow on certain kinds of 
houses more than 50 percent of the total valuation of the house, unless 
you are a veteran in which case another kind of restriction applies. 
It is a very comprehensive regulation applying to certain price classes 
of housing. The Federal Government and especially the Housing and 
|| Home Finance Agency are interested not only in the decrease in the 
> total number of houses of different types, as between apartments and 
single-family homes, but also in the kind of building being done. The 
> Housing and Home Finance Agency is transferring funds to us to 
j get detailed information on housing to indicate what price class it is 
+ inand how itis financed. This is over and above our regular appro- 
priation. 

I do not believe there has ever been more demand for our housing 
- figures. You know we get these building statistics by mail, with the 
exception of a representative group of suburban areas. 
1-0 ee Mr. Foearry. You say the activities of this program include the 
collection and publication of statistics on new housing construction. 
You know as well as I do that new housing construction is going to 
go away down this year and more so next year—1952—and on public 
financed construction. 

Commercial construction will have certain limitations. It will pre- 
vent firms from building. There will be restrictions on material and 
that is going to go down. 
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: Mrs. Wickens. They are still going to want a report from us 
') monthly as rapidly as they can get it. 

Mr. MecGratru. Who determines the extent when there is no build- 

> ing going on? 

4 Mr. Cuiacur. There will always be some, I am sure. 


Let me illustrate by a memorandum on January 29, 1951, for the 
> Office of the Solicitor. There is a constructien labor situation in the 
Southeastern States. They are building a hydrogen bomb plant 
down there and will need to know how much labor will be needed. 


: Mr. McGratu. You are already being reimbursed by them to make 
ble | @ Survey on cost of living down there now. Why shouldn't they, if 
till Oe they need it, reimburse you for that purpose ? 


Mr. Craeur. In this particular case the Secretary of Labor has 














a the responsibility of determining the wage rates in the area. 
da a Mr. k OGaRTY. That is under the Davis-Bacon Act. 
ae Mr. Ciacur. Yes. And he asked us for an analysis of the needs 
ting for workers, the types of workers required on construction. We drew 
' up these memoranda indicating the situation with respect to car- 
‘me |) enters, electricians, truck drivers, boilermakers, millwrights and so 
on. I know of that construction project itself and the number of 
* workers required. — 
4 Mr. Foearry. Were you reimbursed for this project 
re. Mr. Cuagur. No. 
tics a Mr. Focarry. You are being reimbursed for some work you are 
inc doing down there now ? 
m. eg CLAGUE. Yes. 
hus Mr. Focarry. Well, if they want this survey made on housing, 


why shouldn’t they reimburse you for that ? 
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Mrs. Wickens. The Atomic Energy Commission is paying for the 
cost-of-living surveys, but the housing surveys concerns other agencies. 

On the o# heal of construction, the estimate for this year made }y 
Housing and Home Finance Agency is 850,000 residential buildings 
That. is what they expect to be built this year. 

Mr. McGratu. When did they make that estimate ? 

Mrs. Wickens. About a month ago. I do not want to defend it 
They do expect a big volume, for there has been a big backlog that 

-is already signed up for future consiruction. 

Mr. Bussey. How does that survey compare with yours? 

Mrs. Wickens. This is an estimate based on our figures. It is a 
guess taken from our figures. 

Mr. McGrarn. It is a guess and a guess predicated on normal con. 
ditions. 

Mrs. Wickens. That is what they are budgeting. That is what 
they think the building may come down to. , 

Mr. McGrarnu. There is no evidence that these houses are going 
to be constructed. 

Mr. Cracur. Let me illustrate from this South Carolina situation. 
There will have to be built enough housing for 30,000 workers brought 
in to build and operate the plant. Home building will be essential 
in a number of these new manufacturing centers and in new defense 
cities being built. 

Mr. McGraru. The Government is going to build those houses, not 
the individuals. 

Mr. Ciacur. I don’t know whether they will be built by the Gov- 
ernment or by private contractors. 

Mr. McGraru. And if the Government builds them they are not 
going to be handled in your service. Isn’t that so? 

Mr. Cuacur. The NPA has not decided how much raw materials 
‘an be put in these buildings, either Government or private. Regula- 
tion X was designed to cut back the building. That was a regulation 
on credits. There is also regulation M-4 on materials, by which they 
are allocating material for housing construction; but they do not 
want to cut housing back too much. 

Mr. McGrarn. Is it your opinion that there will be any private 
building going on in the next couple of years to any extent ? 

Mr. Ciacur. Mr. McGrath, it is a guess. Maybe 850,000 estimated 
by the. Housing Administration is too high. But I have not seen 
any estimate less than the 600,000 estimated by the National Associa- 
tion of Home Builders, who have been pessimistic. They have been 
disturbed about these regulations, but still their minimum estimate 
will be 600,000. 

Mr. MoGrarn. I think the boys in Korea would be a little more 
disturbed if they do not have the money to carry on the fight because 
some bureaucrat wants to justify this appropriation. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


Mr. Fogarty. You are asking for 71 positions, industrial relations. 
Is this program important at thistime? That is the item, “Industrial 
relations and collective bargaining.” 

Mr. Cxiacue. This is a program which has existed in the Bureau 
for a long time but which was recertified under the Labor-Manage- 
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ment Relations Act of 1947. Under this we collect contracts signed 
by employers and employees and keep a file of these contracts here in 
Washington. This file is available for inspection to people who want 
to see the types of contracts that have been signed. It is also a basis 
for our analyses as to the kind of collective-bargaining agreements 
that are being made. 

We have issued reports concerning what is happening in collective 
bargaining. Here is an illustration of safety provisions in union 
agreements, the types of agreements being made by management and 
labor groups for the promotion of safety. Here is an analysis of 
sickness and accident benefits in union agreements. 

I cited a little earlier the report in connection with the cost-of- 
living adjustments. In this division also we publish the Nation’s 
strike statistics. We issue monthly the number of workers on strike 
and the man-days lost on strikes. The data issued by this Division 
is used by the Wage Stabilization Board in considering the stabiliza- 
tion of wages in the light of the kinds,of contracts that exist at the 
present time, the escalation clause being a good illustration. 

There are a lot of problems in connection with the proposed 10 
percent wage increase. There has been discussion of the so-called 
fringe benefits as a type of wage cost. The only way to find out what 
these benefits amount to is to go through the contracts and analyze 
such provisions in order to make an estimate of these wage costs. 

Mr. Focarry. In view of the fact that General Motors has just 
signed a 5-year contract based on these escalator provisions and scores 
of others are coming in month by month, would that not lessen the 
need of the work done by your industrial relations and collective bar- 
gaining activity ¢ 

Mr. Ciacur. No, Mr. Chairman, it would not. Not everybody is 
going to follow the General Motors contract in amounts or size. 

Mr. Fogarty. I know that. But hundreds are following it every 
month. Those hundred will not be in the same position they were 
in a year ago. 

Mr. Ciacur. I should emphasize that they do not follow exactly the 
General Motors arrangements. Some provide for an annual increase 
of 5 cents, not 4 cents, as in General Motors, Some have a $100 pension 
a month, and some $125. Some provide that Federal old-age insurance 
shall be included in the pension so that the employer pays only the 
difference between such insurance and the total pension; others add 
their pensions to the old-age insurance paid by the Government. 

There are different arrangements as to the number of paid holidays. 
In some industries they are few and in others more numerous. 

But I do not want to leave the impression that these contracts are 
not broadly similar; they are. They are following General Motors 
in the sense that the contracts are tied to some form of cost of living, 
but not always like General Motors. This firm provides 1 cent in 
wages for each 1.14 points in the index. Others give 1 cent in wages 
for each point in the index, and so forth. 


INDUSTRIAL INJURIES WORK-——-INCREASE REQUESTED 


Mr. Focarry. Mr. Clague, under Industrial Injuries you are asking 
for an increase of 10 positions. 

Mr. Cuacur. This is an outgrowth of the President’s Conference on 
Industrial Safety. Two years ago the President called a conference 
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of management and labor and presented a program to lessen industrial 
accidents throughout the country. A proposal was made that these 
accidents be cut in two by 1952. I am sure I need not go into the rea- 
sons why. Accidents are costly to workers and to employers. 

A program of accident prevention work in the States and in the 
Federal Government was endorsed by the Conference. One phase of 
accident prevention is statistics on the number of accidents and on 
why the accident occurred. Prompt reports on the accident rate and 
the types of accidents are important. We have established regularly 
every quarter year an accident report showing what is happening in 
leading American industries. The picture at present is shown by this 
chart. There was a decline of accidents in 1949. Then what hap- 
pened in 1950? Just about the time of Korea the accident rate started 
up. From 1948 it had been goiiig down and it seemed that the Presi- 
dent’s program was producing some results in reducing work accidents. 
But recent statistical reports show that the accident rate is going up 
in many industries. It was thought by the President’s Conference that 
it would be advantageous to have statistics available as promptly as 
possible on these rising rates. This $20,000 is designed to give us this 
information more promptly. 

Mr. Hepricx. And in industry has there been a marked increase? 

Mr. Cracug. I am sorry, I do not think I have the figures. 

Mr. Hepricx. Would you supply them? 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Injury-frequency rates for all manufacturing 


[By quarters] 











| 1949 | 1950 
| 
a, URPe Teer tee Ree Serra pores s Saaeee? Gee ere « Oe A ee oe ee | 15.9 14.2 
FESS eeb ES fh fee reek he eee ldap STR oe. 8 IE ico no ee ae : 15.0 14.7 
yy SOR NET SVR SE e SET CLR US Say SME OR EOS SE ae TR eS? 15.5 16.3 
Fourth quarter__...........- BERENS ARES LEST alsa BRIE 2 Ce? RES RTS 13.8 





Mr. Cracvz. I would like to say one more thing about another 
factor in accidents that has been brought out by our figures. I pre- 
sented to the Governor’s Conference in Rhode Island last year certain 
figures. We found that accident rates varied with the size of the 
plant. In general, the accident rate in the small plant is compara- 
tively low. It rises in the medium-sized plants and declines in the 
large plants. This seems to show that a small employer is close to 
his men; they work together like one family and they do not have a 
high accident rate. 


The large employer hires an accident engineer, and he does not have 
so many accidents. 

But in the medium-sized shops, the accident rate is highest. The 
Governor’s Conference was much interested in these figures. It shows 
that the bulk of prevention work has to be done in the medium-sized 
industries. 

Mr. MoGratu. And in the medium-sized plants you mean? 

Mr. Cracur. It depends on the industry. We took as our first size 
the small plants of less than 25 employees. The next was 25 to 50; 
then 50 to 100; 100 to 250; and then 250 and over, where they are 
getting results in prevention. 
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Mr. Bussey. May I interject. Mr. Clague, as my colleague Mr. 
Denton and I have frequently mentioned, we are new on the com- 
mittee and have a great deal to learn. I am a little confused in the 
program you speak of and the work being done. I am thinking of 
the testimony of the Bureau of Labor Standards. 

Mr. Cracue. We are completely coordinated with the Bureau of 
Labor Standards. We are the statistical people and make analyses 
of the data. We go out into the plants and get these statistics and 
present them this way. The Bureau of Labor Standards works with 
the States in adopting programs of prevention. Our job is to dig 
out the facts and point to the place where it is profitable to use their 
prevention activities. 

Mr. Bussey. What is the procedure in gathering your facts? 

Mr. Ciacue. We go to the plant and ask the people in those plants. 
Of course, our general statistics of accident rates are gotten by mail. 
A number of employers are on our reporting list; they send us data 
on the number of accidents and the total man-hours worked in the 
plant. We make a tabulation of representative plants throughout 
the country. From that we make an estimate of the frequency rate 
of accidents and the severity rate of accidents in each industry. That 
report comes in quarterly. 

Also, we study accident causes in the Bureau. This requires study 
in the plants themselves. We go out to the plants and make a study 
of the accidents and classify the plants by size and note the causes of 
the accidents. Then we make the facts available to the Bureau of 
Labor Standards and to the industry itself. 

Mr. Bussey. I am trying to find out why there cannot be further 
coordination with the Bureau of Labor Standards and the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. Inasmuch as these men from the Labor Stand- 
ards are out in the field, why could they not coordinate their activities 
and gather some of this data at the same time? They are talking 
to the safety men, the safety engineers, and people in various depart- 
ments. 

Mr. Cracur. Well, in the collection of these types of data the 
Bureau of Labor Standards is working with the States. The States 
have the inspectors who go out and inspect the plant to see whether 
the laws are being observed. They are the ones who have the local 
job of doing something about the accident itself. The Bureau of 
Labor Standards, in general, deals with the States and helps the 
States in contact with the employers with suggestions as to what 
should be done to prevent accidents. 

Mr. Denton. Don’t the States have all these figures with their 
industrial boards and labor departments? 

Mr. Cuiacur. No, Mr. Denton; they do not. We ourselves are 
collaborating with some of the States, and these few do collect these 
general statistics in cooperation with us. We have such an arrange- 
ment with the State of Michigan. They get this information through 
the State labor department, and the two of us then have a report 
which the State uses for itself and which we use for national figures. 
Most of the States do not do this. 

In workmen’s compensation agencies they get reports on the acci- 
dents that come within their jurisdiction, but they do not gather 
general statistics on accidents in relation to man-hours worked. They 
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know about the compensation paid, but they rely on us to collect the 
general statistics of over-all accident rates. 

Mr. Bussey. What has been done in your department to encourage 
the various States to collect the statistics for your department to 
reduce the number of positions you would have ? 

Mr. Cuacue. Our general offer to the States is that if they put up 
some money and do some collection on their own and give us satisfac- 
tory data, we will make these arrangements with them. But there 
are only four that have done it. 

Mr. Bussey. Well, if all the States would inaugurate a program 
of that kind you could reduce your staff on this work considerably. 

Mr. Ciacur. There is a saving if the State and the Bureau can 
join together, and if the States do some of this work for us. There 
may be some expansion of this work in the States as a result of the 
President’s Conference on Safety. But on the whole, most of the 
States have confined their interest to the details of accidents, and 
the amounts of compensation paid. 

Mr. Denton. The employer has to report every injury to the indus- 
trial board of the State ’ 

Mr. Cracue. Yes. 

Mr. Denton. Well, isn’t there a record right there for any compensa- 
tion? The employer must report an-injury to the industrial board. 

Mr. Cracur. They do not tabulate these in any way to make statis- 
tics for the industry as a whole. 

Mr. Bussey. Why do you say they do not tabulate ? 

Mr. Ciacue. They tabulate the reports of accidents but they would 
not get reports on the details of man-hours worked and the areas in 
which there are no accidents. For instance, if an employer did not 
have a report during the year they would have no réport on that rec- 
ord, which is the best record. 

Mr. Bussey. Are you sure of that? Are you sure they do not take 
those factors into consideration ? 

Mr. Ciacur. Oh yes, yes. We work very closely with them. They 
get a report on the accident on which they have to take action. 

Mr. Scuwase. As a matter of fact, all industrial insurance rates 
are based on actual experience with accidents or lack of accidents ? 

Mr. Cracur. Yes. 

Mr. Scuwane. Those that do have a compilation, that actually gives 
that information. Don’t they? 

They could not get along without it and make money. The rates 
on accidents or freedom from accidents determines that. 

Mr. Criacur. An industrial accident company would have a rate 
based on their clients’ experience. 

Mr. Scuwase. That industry and those insurance carriers have that 
information for any industry. 

Mr. Ciacur. They have it for those that are covered. 

Mr. Scuwase. But they are practically all covered. They have to 
be under the workmen’s compensation laws. 

Mr. Ciacur. There are lots of accidents not covered. 

Mr. Scuwase. But practically all of them are covered. Aren't 
they ? 

Mr. Ciacur. I am trying to think of some that are not. 

Mr. Scuwase. I think you would have to think for quite a while. 
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That is the purpose of working with the—— 
age Mr. Cuiacue. Up to recently there was a whole State that did not 
to have any workmen’s compensation. 






Mr. Scrwane. A very few. 
Mr. Ciacun. Well, I would like to make clear that this geenral col- 
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ac. 4 lection that we make is used by the State and is not available in any 
ere —) other form at the present time. 

4 Mr. Denton. It looks to me there is a duplication of effort. The 
am —) States are collecting certain types of record through their labor de- 
rly, 4 partments which could be used some way. 
can fe Mr. Cracue. In some States the relationship is very close. In Cali- 
ere : fornia theer is a close connection between the work of their compen- 
the [sation board and their statistical department, so that State has a com- 
the | prehensive set of statistics available; but that is not true of a great 


many of the States. 

- Mr. Bussey. Don’t they have a very comprehensive compilation in 
us- [F) the State of Illinois? 

% Mrs. Wickens. I think it is true of the State of Illinois, but if you 
look at the statistics in most of the State workmen’s compensation 
boards you will see that their information is based on information 
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Sa - : 
rd. —  thatistooold. They make no current compilation. 
iss fo Mr. Scuwasne. They do not keep the current ? 
4 Mrs. Wickens. No. 
‘ Mr. Denton. Let me ask you about the people who do not have any 
ld — accidents. Maybe they have employment and social security to give 
in —. youman-hours. Those are State records. 
ot pe Mr. Cracur. Well, that is the first program—accident rates—I 
a. spoke to you about. We do get the hours of work reported for all 
+ employees from that employer report. We use them in an effort to 
ke © measure the rate of accidents. 
. Mr. Denton. But through unemployment insurance and social-secu- 
oy rity records you would have the man-hours they worked and the 
y 4 workmen’s compensation would have the accidents. 
es i Mr. Cuacur. And someone has to put these together. 
Mr. Denton. And you can get them in 48 States, and it would not 
' be necessary to go into every factory. 
~ ; Mr. Ciacur. We do not go into every factory. We have just a 
; sample. 
se Mr. Focarry. Mr. Clague, you are asking for an increase from 25 
to 33, 8 positions, under item (}), “Foreign labor conditions.” What is 
he 3 the need for these positions. First tell us what these 25 are doing. 
- j FOREIGN LABOR CONDITIONS STUDIES 
} Mr. Ciacur. Mr. Chairman, we are covering labor reports coming 
; from foreign countries—reports coming in from the State Depart- 
0 : ment—which we analyze and summarize for the use of the Department 
: of Labor and also for people on the outside. We analyze labor 
; j conditions in these foreign countries in order to find out what is hap- 
t 4 pening to the labor people and what bearing that will have on the 
a United States. For example, we have American industry at present 
4 with branches in many foreign countries. These industries and others 






are selling in foreign countries, and they want to know what labor con- 
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ditions exist in those and what information will be open to them. I 
have here an inquiry from General Motors: 


What is the situation with respect to changes in cost-of-living indexes in other 
countries? 

Some other countries have the same kind of contracts as we do. 

Mr. Bussey. Don’t they pay for that? 

Mr. Cuacur. No. 

Mr. Bussey. Why don’t they? 

Why are the taxpayers appropriating money for General Motors? 

Mr. Cuiacur. There is no special survey required here because on the 
basis of the information we already had we were able to answer this 
inquiry relatively simply. We went to the records available and took 
this out forthem. I ie not know how much the cost of that would be. 
It was relatively simple. It is a question whether it would be worth 
charging. We do charge for large service jobs. If this involved an 
investigation, such as going overseas, we would charge for it; but if it 
is a matter of drawing on our own records, and the information avail- 
able to us, we make it freely available to them. 


INCREASE REQUESTED——-FOREIGN LABOR CONDITIONS 


Mr. Focarry. Why do you need these eight additional positions ? 

Mr. Cracur. This is to extend the work we have been doing in the 
Far East and in parts of Europe. 

Mr. Fogarry. Is it to extend the existing program? 

Mr. Cracoue. It is. 

Mr. Focarry. No new program ? 

Mr. Cuacue. It is an expansion of the program. We propose to 
cover more countries than we are covering at the present time. 

Mr. Fogarty. What countries? 

Mr. Cuacue. I have a list which I can put in the record. 

Mr. Scuwase. Spain, Scandinavia 

Mr. Focarty. Will you place in the record a list of countries already 
served and those proposed to be served ? 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 





COUNTRIES COVERED REGULARLY IN 1951 AND TO BE COVERED IN 1952 


Atlantic Pact countries: Latin America: 


Canada Argentina 
Belgium-Luxemburg Chile 
France Brazil 
Italy Mexico 
Netherlands Far East: 
United Kingdom Japan 
Central Europe: Korea 
Austria Philippines 


Germany, Federal Republic of 
Germany, Eastern (Soviet zone) 
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I COUNTRIES COVERED SEMIANNUALLY IN 1951 PROPOSED FOR REGULAR COVERAGE IN 1952 
Atlantic Pact countries: Latin America—Con. 
her 3 Denmark Cuba 
: q Norway Peru 
> Other Western Europe: Venezuela 
s, Finland Middle and Far East: 
e| Spain Egypt 1 
=: Sweden India 
- Central and Eastern Europe: Indonesia 
) : Greece Israel } 
d Turkey Iran 
he : Yugoslavia Oceania : 
lis ' Latin America: Australia 
ok d Colombia New Zealand 
be 4 1Semiannual for 1952 also. 
P ia 
th 4 COUNTRIES NOT COVERED IN 1951 PROPOSED FOR COVERAGE 1952 
an 5 Atlantic Pact countries: 1952 proposal 
lt = ee Semiannual. 
il- fe | LO ICO ES RC ETT TT Do. 
/™ Other Western Europe: Ireland_.__--....--.......-..-------.— Do. 
' Eastern Europe: 
3 ER ST eine Sa Regular. 
: | EL mS Ea, a 3 ale ipa tetecre a Sn PA tans SRR 22 SAREE 2. Do. 
Ee Re ean a ES SS EIR EPS GB Semiannual. 
3 RR TEES Te ETE gee be os roe ee lala cient sltlaleensdillee che Do. 
1e * Latin America: 
4 REREAD ARREARS Do. 
2 ay on Da lal cid at i Rec ae RE eA SCAM. Figo OL da Do, 
Fs yg fe REELS IE EES INCE RAE Se Sipe SEAR ES TF OED EE ES os ot 8 °F Do. 
\ Middle and Far East: 
: Lebanon_-_~~~~~- ar Sereren Seren Do. 
‘O o a SE A RT SRA RR GIR PN, TY PURI AC EN oll Do. 
4 ORI ARIPO ele ear ee Toate etme 920 SA. Regular. 
a an rk eet! So a a tes ere Ee, Se) De Do. 
_ ae MeENS sistas iadisalbe tceicadia dade Saostuo vnceichamblehaginc Riveeacdiln Do. 
4 NE Dee eee aR oe are TOE le PER TY Sa ET Ee Se Se Do, 


Mr. Fogarry. Whose idea is it to expand the program? 
J ‘ Mr. Ciacue. It is our idea in the sense that this is an expansion of 
the type of work we have been doing, which we propose to extend in 
those countries, because there is a demand for this type of work. 

Mr. Fogarty. Have you been requested by any department to 
extend this program ? 





f Mr. Ciacur. Well, we have been requested by the Department of 
' Labor itself which has responsibility in this field. e have also 
_ had requests, for example, from the International Confederation of 
_ Free Trade Unions which is the American unions’ attempt to deal 
' with non-Communist unions of other countries. Our American unions 
*' have wanted information on these countries in the Far East in order 
+ to keep in touch with labor movements in those countries. 
: Mr. Fogarty. Are they affiliated with the ILO? 
4 Mr. Cuiacur. The International Confederation of Free Trade 
* Unions is the new non-Communist association of labor unions who 
' have been seeking ties with the labor movements in these countries 
j of Indochina, India, and so on. What we do is to prepare informa- 
| tion on labor matters in these countries so that the Americans may 
+ do their best work over there. This is a program that has the support 


of the American Government and the unions themselves. They use 
information we are developing in order to do it. 
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Mr. Bussey. Isn’t that trespassing on the prerogative of the State 
Department—getting information and intelligence service? 

Mr. Cuacur. They do the collecting of the information in the sense 
that this comes from reports of the State Department and other 
sources. We read magazines and journals of any kind that come from 
there. It isn’t antagonistic to the State Department; it supplements 
what they do there. 

Mr. Bussey. I would think more of the program if it was antago- 
nistic. After you get all these statistics, what is the value of them? 
What is the practical value of all this work ? 

Mr. Cuiacur. Here is an article published recently in the New York 
Times from the Monthly Labor Review. 

Mr. Bussey. Released by your department ? 

Mr. Cuacun. On the work that grows out of this. It is a comparison 
of the purchasing power of wages in United States as compared to 
wages of foreign countries in terms of how much food wages will 
buy. It lines up the countries in accordance with the purchasing 
power of the average wages of the worker in this country. Here is 
a copy of the document which wil! be published shortly. 

This shows that in the U. 8. S. R., for example, as of 1950, the 
purchasing power of the average wage is 14 in terms of food as com- 
yared to 100. in the United States. Then there is Switzerland 46, 
Diden 63, Italy 24. This is used for international comparisons to 
give a general impression of the food standard of living in the dif- 
ferent countries of the world. This is the kind of study we did last 
year and are bringing up to date this year. This: involves studies of 
prices in Soviet Russia and such data as we could get on wages there. 

It is useful abroad. It is used by the Voice of America to call at- 
tention of people in other countries to the situation in the United 
States. 

Mr. Buspry. Do they use that data in their program to bring ou 
living standard down to that of the other countries? Is that the ob- 
jeet, of these statistics ? 

Mr. Ciacur. No. We are making these international comparisons 
from our point of view, to demonstrate how high the American 
standard is compared with that of other countries. 

Mr. Bussry. Do you use this in the President’s point 4 program’ 

Mr, Criacur. Not especially. It is useful for people in this country 
and for propaganda abroad indicating something about the standard 
of living in the United States. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you have any broadcasts or transcripts of the Voice 
of America showing how this material is used ? 

Mr. Ciacur. I donot. This year’s study is just coming out so that 
they will not have it yet. 

Mr. Bussey. Have you issued other reports of a similar nature in 
past years ¢ 

Mr. Ciacur. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Buspsry. From these reports, do you know of specific cases 
where the Voice of America has used it for propaganda purposes? 

Mr. Cuacur. Yes. They have used a number of our studies. Two 
or three years ago we issued a booklet designed to show how condi- 
tions of life were in the United States. We called it the Gift of Free- 
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dom. It was a 100- or 150-page booklet that set forth conditions-ef 
life in the United States, telling about our different freedoms, stand 
ards of living, wages, prices, and conditions of work. It was an attrac- 
tive booklet in English and it was translated into many languages. 
Hundreds of thousands of copies were made available in France, Ger- 
many, Austria, and so forth. It was pointed toward the free trade- 
union workers in Western Europe. It goes to show what freedom 
in the United States is like. It was done purposely to bring this to the 
attention of these people. 

Mr. Bussey. And the Voice of America é 

Mr. Cracvue. It has been used over and over again to emphasize this: 
fact. The main pre ‘blem, as I see it, in dealing w ith these foreign coun- 
tries is to show what conditions are really like in the United States. 
They have so many distorted pictures that we should try to present 
the true picture without propaganda. This was designed to present 

the facts. It spoke louder than any propaganda you could get. 

It had a tremendous effect on the trade-union m ovements and liberal 
movements that are trying to defeat the Communists, and T think this 
helped to bring about much of the recent improvement in those coun- 
tries. I notice that in Italy recently the Communist movement is 
losing ground. 

Mr. Bussey. Was there anything in it against communism / 

Mr. Cracur. I will send you one. We are very proud of it. May 

add one more word. We get lots of inquiries from Members of 
Congress because they get inquiries from their business concerns and 
I would like to emphasize to you the extent. Here is a letter from a 
Congressman who says: 

I appreciate very much your letter of April 20 concerning British goods made 
by homeworkers and the wages paid to British homeworkers, as well as the 
table enclosed showing the average earnings for October. 1949 and the total 
numbers employed in the industries in which homeworking is carried on in 
Great Britain. 

Mr. Cuacur. We have literally hundreds of letters from Congress- 
men and others asking us for this type of simple information. 


PRICE INDEX REVISION WORK 


Mr. Focarry. Mr. Clague, in your Consumers Price Index revision 
program which was a special project authorized by this committee 2 
years agoe—and it is a 3-year project—what was your original esti- 
mate of “the 3-year project ? 

Mrs. Wickens. The original estimate was $4,326,000. 

Mr. Focarry. Now, this $1,250,000 which would bring this project 
to an end, how much will you have spent in the 3-year program ¢ 

Mr. Ciacur. We turned back $150,000 last year, so the net was 
$850,000 last year 

Mr. Fogarry. That is fiscal 1950. How much was appropriated ? 

Mrs. Wickens. $1,126,000. 

Mr. Frrzerratp. And we turned back $153,469. Part of that was 
used for other purposes in accordance with the legislation for salary 
Peyments, so the net expenditure on the project was $972,531, 

Mr. Foearry. And $2,000,000 available in 1951. 

Mr. Cuacur. Yes. 
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Mr. Focarry. And you are asking $1,250,000? Or $4,222,000. 
You are keeping below your estimate ‘ 

Mr. Cracur. Yes. 

Mr. Foearry. You think it will take this entire amount of $1,250,- 
000 to finish this project ? 

Mr. Cracur. We think so, Mr. Chairman. There have been some 
cost increases since the project started, and these increased costs are 
being absorbed in this reduced amount. The per diem paid to work- 
ers in the field has increased since this project started and there have 
been statutory salary increases, so some higher pay has to be given. 
But notwithstanding this, it is all well within the original estimate. 


ACCIDENT RATES IN COAL MINING 


Mr. Hepricx. I am interested in the rates of accidents in coal mines. 
Do you have that? Is it on the increase or decrease ? 

Mrs. Wickens. We would have to check on that. I don’t think we 
have the figures here. 

Mr. Heprick. Will you supply that for the record ? 

Mrs. Wickens. I will and I will send you a copy to your office. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

The available figures relating to work injuries in mining come from the 
Bureau of Mines, which reports that the 1950 rate for all coal mining was 69.93 
disabling injuries per million tons of coal produced, a 12-percent improvement 


over the rate for the previous year. All of this improvement occurred in the 
bituminous coal-mining segment in the industry. 


COLLECTION OF DATA IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Mr. Denton. How do you get this information behind the iron 
curtain of the U. 8. S. R. and these countries about the labor 
conditions? 

Mr. Ciacue. A variety of sources. The United States has embas- 
sies in a number of these places and these people in the embassies send 
in reports, which are made available to us by the State Department. 
We study them for any type of information they might yield. 

Publications are sent to us from the embassies. If a news item 
came out in the press the staff there would cut it out and send it to us. 
These are also reports from neighboring countries, for example, Po- 
land, and some of the satellite countries. Publications in those coun- 
tries sometimes enable us to find out what is happening iri Soviet 
Russia. 

It is a matter of piecing together, but we are doing it fairly accu- 
rately. Last year the New York Times had a letter from a Soviet 
engineer in which he protested that our figures were wrong. Yet his 
letter proved our figures were right. The protestor said he was a 
skilled mechanic—he called himself a junior mechanical engineer— 
and listed his wages. We compared the wages of a comparable skilled 
man in our country with average American wages. We applied the 
same ratio between skilled and average wages in Soviet Russia. By 
this test our averages for Russia were just about right. 

I do not want to guarantee the data we find in Soviet Russia or 
Poland, but it has elements of accuracy that are very real. 
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SPECIAL COMMUNITY INCOME SURVEYS 


Mr. Denton. Some time ago I had an inquiry about how many 
oeople in a town in my district were making less than $2,000 or $3,000. 
t was in connection with a public- housing project. Do you have 
figures that would give that ? 

Mrs. Wickens. We might or might not have something for your 
city, dependent on w hether we picked it up in a survey of family 
expenditures. But the population census of 1950 picked that up by 
areas, 

Mr. Denton. This was before the 1950 census. 

Mrs. Wickens. We do not have regular figures of that kind. We 
might have earnings and wage rates being paid in plants in that area 
but that would not tell you total earnings. 

Mr. Denton. They told us we could have a survey made but it 
would be at a very high price. 

Mrs. Wickens. That is right. 

Mr. Denton. Do you do much of that kind of work where they pay 
the Department ? 

Mrs. Wickens. The amount is limited by our staff and how thin we 
can stretch our supervisory staff. We shall soon have more informa- 
tion pertaining to cost-of-living differences. 

Mr. Denton. Do the communities pay you for this service? 

Mrs. Wickens. I do not recall a community survey of that kind. 
Such surveys have been done by the Census Bureau. But we have 
often made surveys on the cost of living. 

Mr. Denton. It seems to me that they made one like that in 
Baltimore? 

Mrs. Wickens. We made a survey in Baltimore and a small New 
York town on the joint request of a firm and a labor union to determine 
cost-of-living figures. 

Mr. Denton. The point I am asking is, do you collect much money ? 

Mrs. Wickens. This year it would be less than $75,000. 

Mr. Frrzaeratp. We have only one project like ‘that operating at 
this time. 

Mr. Denton. I spent about a day trying to get these figures. I 
got them from Social Security. I tried Census and your - Bureau, 
and somebody got them from the State. 

Mrs. Wickens. We rarely have it in that detail. 

We have legislation which permits us to make surveys on the 
request of agencies or communities but we are limited by staff. 

Mr, Denton. The Census had some figures in 1954, but they did 
not do me much good. 

Mrs. Wickens. T hey will have them for 1950, but they are slow on 
tabulating. 


GROWTH OF BUREAU APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Scuwase. Mr. Clague, your Bureau has grown rapidly in the 
last few years, has it not ? 

Mr. Ciacue. In the last few years? 

Mr. Scuwase. For instance, 1943. The appropriation was $1,207.- 
000. Shghtly more than that in 1944, and about the same in 1945, and 
less in 1946; 1947 you jumped back to $5,000,000; $4,907,000 with 
some supplementals that brought it up to over $5,000,000. In 1948, 
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$3,373,000, and a small supplement of $100,000; 1949, $4,073,000 with 
a small supplement; 1950, $5,506,500 with some minor supplement ; 
1951, you had an appropriation of $5,720,000. This is exclusive of 
this special fund for the price index. 

Mr. Cracue. That is right. 

Mr. Scuwase. And therefore that should be added because it was 
added in the former appropriation insofar as you had any work 
on the price index. 

Mr. Ciacur. That is correct. 

Mr. Scuwase. So when you add 1,000,000 to present $1,250,000 
requested for 1952 on price index, the million you are spending i in 
1951 fiscal to the $5,720,000 actually appropriated in 1951 fiscal, you 
have: approximately $7,250,000. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Cracur. That is right, but $2,000,000 is for a temporary project 
for the revision of the Consumers’ Price Index. 

Mr. Scuwape. So that in 9 years your growth has been from $1,207,- 
000 to $7,250,000, roughly speaking. That has been due largely, has 
it not, to your fields of exploration and investigations having increased 
to the point where you cover so many fields and cover them so much 
more comprehensively than you ever did before, and it took a lot of 
money? That is, generally speaking, your justification. Is it not? 

Mr. Cracvr. That is right. 

Mr. Scuwase. In doing this you extended it intensively and ¢ ex- 
tensively to make it world-wide, as you told us? 

Mr. Ciacur. That is right. 

Mr. Scuwane. Now, there are a number of these activities that you 
say are popular which have grown in popular demand and, of course, 
insofar as you tend to put out releases in making figures available on 
statistical information, you immediately get calls for service or other 
information on these lines. Do you not? 

Mr. Ciacur. Yes. 

Mr. Scnuwase. That is the natural tendency. 

Mr. Ciacur. Well, not only that, Mr. Schwabe, but when figures are 
available people tend to use them. If there had been no Consumers’ 
Price Index available, General Motors and automobile workers would 
not have worked under it. 

Mr. Scuwase. That is one of the principal items but that is far from 
being accountable for all these increases. 

Mr. Cuiacur. I only use it to indicate when material is available 
and when it helps solve industrial problems or serves people, they tend 
to use it. 

Mr. Scuwase. So far as these figures are concerned, these statistics, 
there has been a great deal of criticism in the past that your statistical 
information was somewhat out of date when it was made available 
for those who wanted it most. Is that not correct ? 

Mr. Cracur. Yes. 

Mr. Scuwase. And you have attempted to step up the time so that 
it would be fresher, as it were, for public consumption. That costs a 
lot of money, of necessity ? 

Mr. Criacur. Yes. 

Mr. Scuwase. But isn’t it true there is a lot of this information that 
has a more historical benefit than it is of benefit to anybody so far as 
future operations are concerned except as they may make some specu- 
lation on future prospects ? 
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Mr. Cuiacur. I would answer that in two ways. A look back is 
sometimes very essential to know where you are going. So it does 
serve an analytical purpose. It is a perspective. 

The other use is the current and up-to-date use in arriving at deci- 
sions made by business and the Government. There it is used year 
by year and day by day. It isan administrative use. Statistics serves 
both of those uses and others, too. Some statistics are more useful 
for analytical and others for administrative purposes. 

For example, Mr. Schwabe, in the wage information we publish, 
there is a lot of detail that may be useful in connection with wage 
decisions by employers and unions. The users of that will be small- 
business men in a locality who are making some decision with respect 
to wages. These data will help them decide on the wages to be paid. 
There is no analysis in that. It is administrative. 

On wage stabilization, the Government wants a broad picture. 
They do not need these little details on wage rates. They want to 
know, What is the trend? I1 we had an index of wages like an index 
of prices, that index would show in general the trend of wages in 
the United States as a whole. That is the kind of analytical use you 
spoke of. That is useful for national decisions. 


EFFORTS TO IMPROVE EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY OF BUREAU WORK 


Mr. Scuware. Don't you think a lot of your expense in the operation 
of your bureau could be eliminated by your making a studious effort 
and attempt to use available material and information through vari- 
ous sources, State and local and industrial, and so forth, rather than 
going into the field and making spot checks as you have to depend upon 
¢ chiefly. Do you not 4 

Mr. Cracue. Yes. 

Mr. Scuware. And rather than this carrying on of such a tremen- 
cous amount of correspondence with people that perhaps cannot fur- 
nish you with prompt and efficient and reliable information as you 
could get otherwise. I have never seen the evidence of it and I want 
to see the evidence of it. If you have attempted in any way in con- 
nection with your justification or attempted justification of your re- 
quested budget here, I want you to show where we can save money for 
the taxpayer and where you can help us to do it if you can go that far. 
If you are bound by the old limitation to attempt to justify the re- 
quest of the budget we will stop it right there. 

Mr. Cacur. I might use the Consumers’ Price Index revision as an 
illustration. We said we would turn in moneys if we possibly could. 

Mr. Scuwase. And you asked for all you ate necessary at the 
outset to do the job. 

Mr. Criacte. Our estimates were honest. 

Mr. Scuwase. I am not questioning integrity. 

Mr. Cracur. It is not a question of integrity. Sometimes people 
say you make an estimate sufficiently high that if they cut you, you 
will be all right. 

Mr. Scuwase. You made an estimate that in your opinion would do 
the job. You would not have been a good businessman if you had not. 
You made it large enough to get the job done properly. 

Mr. Cracur. And we said we would try to do it the best way we 
could and make any returns we could. May I say first that this work 
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in our revision has been reviewed and looked at by both labor people 
and business people. I have a Business Research Advisory Com- 
mittee that meets with me from time to time. They give me their 
judgment as to whether the work is useful from their point of view. 

Pheve a Labor Research Advisory Committee in the Bureau today. 
They bring to my attention things useful to them. And there is a 
statistical advisory committee from the American Statistical Associa- 
tion to see if the statistics are accurate. 

I want to say to you that last week several members of my Business 
Research Advisory Committee examined this work in the Consumers’ 
Price Index revision. They said to me in a full meeting of the com- 
mittee that this was as efficient an operation as they had ever seen 
in government or private industry. 

Now, of course, that is just testimony. I wonder if I could not sup- 
port it with illustrations of the kind of things we have done in the 
index revision. 

We found a way to use the census maps in our survey of dwelling 
units. Our first year’s work was to survey sample units of houses and 
apartments, both rented and owned. We used the census maps drawn 
up for the 1950 census. At the start we didn’t know they would be 
available tous. That made a saving of $25,000. 

We decided to edit our schedules at the site of the survey and we 
got the lowest error rate ever achieved in editing. Another operating 
factor in economy and improved quality of data was the development 
of an intricate consistency check run on the IBM equipment. Again, 
we obtained from the census a sample of addresses, which was a difli- 
cult negotiation, because names are confidential. But arrangements 
were made which cost us $3,800 instead of $23,000. I do not want 
te bore you with details. 

Mr. Scuwase. You are not boring me. 

Mr. Craeur. All along the line we have tried to do that. 

I do want to say that we have been cost conscious and have been 
trying to save money wherever we saw an opportunity. When this 
Korean situation came along we changed our work to meet this new 
situation. For instance, in the field of wages we were about to make 
a survey of the hat and cap industry. We changed our plans. We 
thought that the nonferrous metals industry was more important 
because of the copper shortage. We have adjusted our work in every 
way we could think of to serve present needs. 

In wage stabilization and in prices and in these other fields, the 
operating agencies in the field will need the data we have. They start 
out asking for what we already have and then ask for more. 

I think the principle this committee has followed in the past was 
that if certain work was directly related to our own regular work 
then it should be handled by this committe in our appropriation bill. 
I understand that you have wanted such extensions of our regular 
work brought in here for review and decision rather than having 
another agency get the money and pay it to us for doing such work. 

Of course, if the work is extra and is something needed by the oper- 
ating agencies for their own purposes, it should be paid for by them. 
But if the data, while necessary for them are an extension of our 
regular work, then the funds were put in our budget and brought 
before this committee for review. On that basis a number of exten- 
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sions of our Bureau program have taken place over the years with this 
committee’s approval. 

Then, too, the dollars exaggerate the increase because costs have 
increased so; in terms of personnel, the change is much less. Our 
peak personnel in 1945 was about 2,000 and I think about 1,600 of 
these were on our regular appropriation. At the present time it is 
1,100. We are very much below what we were at that time. 

Mr. Scuwase. But you have an increased group so far as salaries 
and ratings are concerned. 

Mr. Cracue. That is right. That is because of salary increases voted 
by Congress, and other changes. 

Mr. Scuwase. But recommended by you or they would not be get- 
ting their efficiency ratings. 

Mr. Cracun. You mean individuals. Yes, but we have about the 
same balance as always between higher-paid and lower-paid staff. 

Mr. Scuwase. Can you see where you have asked for less money 
and have curtailed an operation in the last several years? 

Mr. Cxacur. I wonder whether Mrs. Wickens would not like to 
speak about the curtailment that took place about the end of the war. 
I am talking about the time before I came to the Bureau. 

Mr. Scuwase. Only on account of the war situation. It was not 
on account of your own operations but war activities prevented some 
of them. 

Mr. Cracue. I was not Commissioner at that time. 

Mrs. Wickens. I have been with the Bureau since 1937. At the 
present time I am the operating head of the Bureau, under Mr. Clague. 

The answer, sir, is “Yes”; we have discontinued certain programs 
on completion. There is an example, of course, fo a specific kind 
in our 1952 appropriation, where the completion of the wholesale 
price index revision means the removal from our regular appropria- 
tion of the funds appropriated for that purpose. 

As you will recall, there was also a study of labor requirements for 
certain types of construction, which was for a definite period. 

Mr. Scuwase. It was a temporary program. 

Mrs. Wickens. Yes, sir; but it was part of our regular appropria- 
tion. 

In the case of the Consumers’ Price Index, when we completed the 
prewar revision of the index for which there was a large appropria- 
tion, the work was curtailed immediately upon completion. 

During the war, you will recall that our appropriations were kept 
in defense versus regular ¢ categories; the regular budget was frozen 
and everything new was defense. 

But the activities of which I speak were extensions during the war 
period of our regular program. Among other things, we extended the 
collection of prices for certain price indexes, such as the cost of living, 
to 73 cities, and at the end of the war in 1945, and before there was an 
cut in our over-all appropriation by the Congress, we had cut bac 
to a total of 39 cities. 

Mr. Scuwase. Then you increased again right away to 45; did you 
not { 

Mrs. Wickens. No, sir; we never did go back to that number. We 


are now operating in only 34 cities, and on a much less frequent time- 
table. 
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I think those illustrations will indicate some occasions in the past 
where we have done similar things. , 

I would also like to point out that the increases which have come in 
the program over the years have been, as Mr. Schwabe pointed out 
this morning, to speed up, to enlarge, to improve, to make better, our 
program. We are now not operating any programs which were not 
operating in 1940. They have been steadily speeded up, but there is 
in here nothing, sir. that we were not then doing in 1940 in one form 
or another. 

The increases, the enlargements in the program, have been reviewed 
by the Congress and by this committee, specifically, on each occasion, 
as I am sure the members of the committee will recall. 

Also, we have just reviewed our program in the light of the emer- 
gency, and wherever it appeared desirable to do so we have shifted 
from one to another type of activity, of course, in order to make the 
best use of the program. 

Mr. Scuwase. Where has there been any material shift that you 
just referred to? 

Mrs. Wickens. The shifts have come in the types of studies that we 
are making. Mr. Clague referred to the wage statistics program, 
where we shifted from nondefense to defense type industries in this 
fiscal year. This is an important example. 

In most of our programs, which are to collect continuing statistics, 
the demand is already very great to speed them up, to enlarge them, 
to build on top of what we now have. ‘This is true of employment 
and productivity and manpower. It is true of prices and cost of 
living; true of wages. 

So that in every single program that we are now operating we are 
being asked to do more by some other Government agency than we are 
now doing, and are being provided, as you will see from the list 
Mr. Clague put in the co with additional funds from them to do 
that work. 

We have not asked for that work. They have come to us to under- 
take the work. 

Mr. Scuwasg, That is natural due to the years of experience that 
the Bureau has had in those particular fields of investigation and the 
accumulation of statistical information. 

Mrs. Wickens. Yes. 

Mr. Scuwase. It would probably be a reflection upon you if you 
did not do it, as far as that is concerned, because they cannot maintain 
a statistical corps in every bureau, in every division of our Govern- 
ment, I am sure. 

Mrs. Wickens. I hope they won't. It would be very expensive. 

Mr. Scuwase. We found that out. 

As a matter of fact, can you tell us if any curtailment of any par- 
ticular function is envisioned for fiscal 1952 as compared with current 
1951 fiscal ? 

Mrs. Wickens. Apart from the completion of these specific jobs I 
have spoken of; no, sir. 

Mr. Scuwase. And is there anything you can put your finger on 
as a curtailment in any field of activity in 1951 fiscal as compared with 
1950 fiseal ¢ 


Mrs. Wickens. No, sir; we have the same appropriation in those 
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Mr. Scuwase. I understand that. It is just like all the rest of 
them; you are focusing on defense wherever you can. We find that 
is a ready excuse, if not a good reason, at times for saying so. Then 
the next year it would be the same thing; going back, taking the 1949 
fiscal as compared with 1950 fiscal it would be the same thing; would 
it not? The same answer could be given there; could it not? 

Mrs. Wickens. Our funds in that year were increased by this com- 
mittee for certain specific purposes. 

Mr. Scuwase. There were no curtailments, I believe, for certain 
functions, that you can recall. 

Mrs. Wickens. Yes; I think in that year we discontinued one of 
those special studies that were referred to. 

Mr. Scuwase. Special studies, yes; but in your regular program 
there were no curtailments. 

Mrs. Wickens. No, sir. 

Mr. Scuwase. And that was true back to the next fiseal year before 
that? 

Mrs. Wickens. We are going to be back to 1948, 

Mr. Scuwase. It would be 1948 to 1950; that is what it would be. 

am not trying to confuse you. 

Mrs. Wickens. I understand. 

In general, the reduction in our appropriation in the year 1947, 
which applied to fiscal 1948, as you will recall, cut our funds by 40 
percent, and because of certain riders that had to do with the District 
versus out of Washington, we lost half of our employees and we had 
to hire others to replace them. 

At that time we cut way, way back. We are not now operating at 
anything like the level we were prior to that time. It is just a httle 
over half of the level of the personnel on regular funds. 

Most of our programs are cut in half in content, with one or two 
exceptions. 

Mr. Scuwase. If you were financing the country and needed all 
the money you could get for the purpose of defense program and you 
were imbued with the idea that it would be necessary to economize 
along every other line, could you put your finger on anything here 
that you could curtail without seriously impairing the efficiency of 
government ¢ 

Mrs. Wickens. I think that for most of the work of the Bureau 
there would be a request from some other agency to continue if we 
did not do it. 

Mr. Scuwase. That might be, but you are begging the question. I 
am asking you if you could put your finger on anything that could be 
curtailed, even where the least amount of money could be saved, with- 
out seriously impairing the efficiency of the Government. 

Mrs. Wickens. I think no honest official can say, sir, that there are 
not places where small amounts here and there can be cut without im- 
pairing the efficiency of the entire Federal Government. 

But may I just continue, sir? 

Mr. Scuwase. Surely. 

Mrs. Wickens. We have given this program an honest and a genuine 
review and we have tried to keep our costs down. Anything that there 
would be here, in our opinion, quite honestly, sir, would be very small. 

I think the Commissioner and our Department fiscal officer, Mr. 
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Dodson, will testify to that. I don’t believe there is any important part 
of this program that is not more important now because of the mobili- 
zation than it was before. 

But I myself should not speak to all of these policy questions, Mr. 
Schwabe. 

Mr. Scuwase. I think you are doing very well. You do not need 
to worry about being modest along that line, at least, and I am not 
saying that to be facetious, either. 


PERSONNEL ON FOREIGN LABOR CONDITION WORK 


But now, with reference to these foreign labor situations, where I 
believe you are asking for eight more persons, I would like some ques- 
tions answered. I do not care who answers this. If you desire to 
speak up, you just do it. 

I am addressing this to the group here: Are some of those to be 
professionals and some clerical help, or what ? 

Mrs. Wickens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuwase. How are they selected? 

Mrs. Wickens. These are all civil-service employees, except where 
we have certain requirements 

Mr. Scuwase. Are these that you contemplate hiring already in the 
civil service ? 

Mrs. Wickens. They are from the civil-service registers, sir. 

Mr. Scuwase. Are they on the eligible lists? 

Mrs. Wickens. Yes. 

Mr. Scuwase. Do they have any special screening as to loyalty? 

Mrs. Wickens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuwase. I am talking about these who have something to do 
with foreign affairs. 

Mrs. Wickens. Yes, sir; all of our employees are screened for 
loyalty. 

As a matter of fact, some of them do go abroad on international 
conferences, where, as you know, the law requires a special FBI check 
on everyone for every conference. 

Mr. Scuwase. A special FBI check on such occasions is what I am 
getting at exactly. You have 25 such persons now here; do you not? 

Mrs. Wickens. We have 25 permanently on this staff. Of course, 
some of them are minor clerks. 

Mr. Scuwase. I understand. There are 25 on this staff? 

Mrs. Wickens. Yes. 

Mr. Scuwase. And the request is for 8 more, which would involve 
33 altogether. 

Mrs. Wickens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuwase. Well, referring to those 25 you now have employed, 
have all of them had special FBI screening? 

Mr. Frrzceraup. May I answer that, sir? 

Mr. Scuwase. Yes; I said that anybody could answer, just so we 
get the right answer. 

Mr. Frrzceraup. I have a list that reached my desk yesterday morn- 
ing, which clears, I think, almost everybody, if not all. I have not 
had a chance to check them, but I think everybody was cleared for a 
sensitive position. 

Mr. Scuwase. Do you mean cleared by the FBI? 
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Mr. Frrzerratp. I don’t know if a sensitive position is cleared by 
the FBI, but I think it requires an FBI report; yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuwase. Do you have this list with you? 

Mr. Firzceratp. Not with me; no, sir. 


Mr. Scuwase. Does that mean this list of 25 that are presently 
employed there? 


Mr. Frrzcrratp. I believe it covers everybody in the Division. 


Mr. Scuwase. Will you furnish that list for the record here, please, 
sir? 
Mr. Frrzceratp. Do you mean a list of the individuals? 
Mr. Scuwase. The names and some slight background on them. 
I do not care to go into too much detail except as to those in the pro- 


fessional classification. Will you please furnish that for the record 
at this point? 


Mr. Frrzceraup. Yes, sir. 
(The information requested is as follows :) 


LIsT OF PROFESSIONAL EMPLOYEES IN THE DIVISION OF FOREIGN LABOR CONDITIONS, 
BuREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


All employees in this Division must be cleared for sensitive positions. The 
following list includes all professional employees assigned to the Division paid 
from the regular appropriation and working funds. 

Mrs. FattH WILLIAMS LORIMER, labor economist, GS-15: Born in Utica, N. Y., 
on October 6, 1898. She received the B. A. degree from Wellesley and the M. A. 
and Ph. D. degrees from Columbia University. She was assistant professor of 
economics at Cornell University for 3 years and a fellow in economics at Columbia 
University for 1 year. From 1918 to 1919 she was a special expert for the 
United States Emergency Fleet Corporation. From 1919 to 1922 she was a 
research assistant for the United States Federal Research Board. From 1929 
to 1934 she was a senior economist at the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. In 1934 she was appointed as Chief of the Cost of Living Division of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics and remained in that Division until 1945 when 
she was assigned to the International Labor Problems Staff of the Bureau which 
is now the Division of Foreign Labor Conditions. 

JorMA L., KAUKONEN, labor economist, GS-13: Born in Ironwood, Mich., on 
October 24, 1910. He received an A. B. degree from the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles and has done graduate work in economics and interna- 
tional relations at George Washington University and American University. 
From 1935 to 1936 he was a fingerprint classifier for the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. From 1936 to 19388 he was a clerk at the Social Security Board. 
From 1938 to 1940 he was a health education specialist for the United States 
Public Health Service. From 1940 to 1942 he was an information specialist for 
the Social Security Board. From 1943 to 1944 he was an administrative officer 
for the War Manpower Commission. From 1944 to 1946 he was an officer in the 
Navy and served in the Office of Naval Intelligence and in the Civil Affairs 
Training School. In 1946 he was a budget examiner for the Federal Security 
Administration and from 1946 to 1948 served as a social economist on labor 
and wages with the military government in Korea. In 1949 he was appointed to 
his present position. 

Oscar WEIGERT, labor economist, GS-13: Born in Berlin, Germany, August 12, 
1886. Naturalized, August 1945. Received degree of doctor of jurisprudence 
from the University of Kiel in 1945. Major studies were economics and law. 
From 1933 to 1984 he was a consultant to the United States Employment Service 
and other bureaus of the Labor Department. From 1935 to 1938 he was a labor 
specialist with the Turkish Government. From 1988 to 1943 he was a professor 
of labor economics and social security with the American University, Washington, 
D. C. From 1943 to 1946 he was a research analyst for the Office of Strategic 
Services. During 1946 he was labor consultant for the War Department Civil 
Affairs Division in Tokyo, Japan. In 1946 he was appointed as a labor economist 
with the Division of Foreign Labor Conditions and was promoted to his present 
position in February 1947. 





Pau. L. STANCHFIELD, labor economist, GS-13: Born in Hillsdale, Mich., on 
May 11, 1910. He received his B. A. degree at the University of California in 
1932 and his M. A. degree at the University of Michigan in 1934. His major 
studies were in the social sciences and economics. From 1936 to 1937 he was 
director, Michigan Census of Population and Unemployment. During 1940 he was 
& special consultant to the National Resources Planning Board. From 1942 to 
1$43 he was Chief of the Reports and Analysis Section, United States Employment 
Service for Michigan. From 1943 to 1945 he was assistant State director (and 
other positions) for the War Manpower Commission, Detroit, Mich, From 1945 
to 1946 he was Assistant Chief of the Manpower Liaison and Coordination 
Division for Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion. During 1946 he was 
Chairman of the Advisory Committee on Labor and from 1946 to 1948 he was 
Deputy Chief of the Labor Division, GHQ Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers, Tokyo, Japan. He was appointed to his present position in November 
1949. 

JEAN A. FLEXNER, labor economist, GS-13: Born in Louisville, Ky., on Novem- 
ber 27, 1899. She received an A. B. degree from Bryn Mawr and a Ph. D. degree 
from Brookings Graduate School, Washington, D. C. From 1928 to 1929 she 
taught economics at Ohio State University. From 1929 to 1930 she was with 
the International Labor Office. From 1930 to 1931 she did research for the 
Brookings Institution. From 1931 to 1932 she did research for the Social Science 
Research Council. From 1932 to 1943 she was an economic analyst for the 
Children’s Bureau and an industrial economist for the Division of Labor Stand- 
ards of the Department of Labor. During 1943 she was an economist for the 
Tariff Commission and from 1948 to 1945 she was a labor economist for the 
War Department. In 1945 she was. a-price economist for the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and in 1946 was reassigned to the Division of Foreign Labor Con- 
ditions. 

3ETTI C. GOLDWASSER, labor economist, GS-13: Born in New York on September 
23,1913. She received an A. B. degree from Bryn Mawr and an A. M. degree from 
Radcliffe College. Her major work was in economics and statistics. From 1936 
to 1937 she was a research fellow for Brookings Institution. From 19387 to 1938 
she was an economist for the National Resources Committee. From 1939 to 1942 
she was an economist for the Social Security Board and from 1942 to 1944 she 
was an administrative analyst for the Office of Price Administration. In 1945 
and 1946 she was an economist for the War Production Board and the Small War 
Plants Corporation. From 1946 to 1949 she was an economist and program 
officer for the Commerce Department. She was appointed to the Division of 
Foreign Labor Conditions in 1950. 

THOMAS F.. MOSIMANN, statistician, GS-18: Born in Charleston, S. C., on July 
15, 1913. He received an A. B. degree from the College of Charleston. His 
major courses were in mathematics and statistics. From 1935 to 1940 he was 
a statistical clerk in the Employment Statistics Division, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. From 1940 to 1947 he was a Statistician and economist in the same 
division and in 1948 was promoted to his present position in the Division of 
Foreign Labor Conditions. 

MARION HAMILTON GILLIM, labor economist, GS-12: Born in Owensboro, Ky., 
on April 12, 1909. She received an A. B. degree from Mount Holyoke College 
and an A. M. and Ph. D. degree from Columbia University. From 1933 to 1939 
she was a high school teacher in Owensboro, Ky. From 1942 to 1948 she was 
associate professor of economics and sociology at Mount Holyoke College. In 1949 
she was appointed to her present position. 

Marton HAYES, training specialist, GS-12: Born in Chicago, Ill., on February 
18, 1897. She received an A. B. degree at the University of Michigan and an 
M. A. degree from Columbia University and has had 3 years at Columbia Gradu- 
ate School. Her major courses were in economics, social sciences, and languages. 
From 1930 to 1931 she was a vocational teacher at the New Jersey School for the 
Deaf. During 1934 she was a research assistant for Brookings Institution. 
From 1934 to 1935 she was executive secretary of the Study of Population Redis- 
tribution. In 1935 and 1936 she worked for the NRA and the Department of 
Labor. From 1936 to 1939 she was an economist for the WPA National Research 
Project on Reemployment Research. From 1942 to 1947 she was an economist 
for the Bureau of Labor Statistics. From 1947 to 1949 she was an economic 
analyst for the Department of Commerce and in 1949 returned to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and was assigned to her present position in 1950. 

BENJAMIN D. KAPLAN, training specialist (statistics), GS-12: Born in New 
York, N. Y., on July 2, 1918. He received an A. B. degree at George Washington 
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University. His major study was in economies and statistics. From 1936 to 19389 
he was a clerk for A. W. Franklin Manufacturing Corp., New York, N. Y. 
From 1939 to 1942 he was a control and statistical clerk for the Social Security 
Board. From 1942 to 1943 he was an investigator for the Naval Affairs Investi- 
gation Committee, United States House of Representatives. From 1943 to 1946 
he was in the United States Army (China, Burma, India). During 1946 he was 
an economic statistician for the Textile Division of Civilian Production Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D. C. From 1946 to 1950 he was a business economist for 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. He was assigned to the Division of Foreign 
Labor Conditions in 1950 and was promoted to his present position October 1, 1950. 

JANE H. PALMER, labor economist, GS-12: Born in Montclair, N. J., on Febru- 
ary 17, 1908. She received a B. A. degree from Antioch College and her major 
courses were in economics and sociology. From 1930 to 1936 she was a voca- 
tional counselor and occupational research worker for the Cincinnati public 
schools. From 1936 to 1944 she was an economist for the Children’s Bureau of 
the Department of Labor. From 1944 to 1947 she was an economist for the 
National War Labor Board and National Wage Stabilization Board. She was 
appointed to the Division of Foreign Labor Conditions in 1947 and promoted to 
her present position in 1949. 

ALIcE W. SHurciirr. labor economist, GS-12: Born in Boston, Mass., on 
August 15, 1915. She received a B. A. degree from Bryn Mawr and an M. 8. 
degree from Columbia University. Her major courses were in psychology, eco- 
nomics, and mathematics. From 1941 to 1943 she was a research analyst for 
the Chief of Staff, War Department. In 1943 she was an economist for the State 
Department. From 1944 to 1946 she was an analyst for UNRRA and served in 
Egypt and Greece. From 1947 to 1949 she was a labor economist for Labor 
Division, Department of the Army in Tokyo, Japan, and from 1949 to 1950 was an 
economics affairs officer for the United Nations. She was appointed to her 
present position in 1950. 

WALTER R. Epwarps, in-service training officer, GS-11: Born in Hattiesburg, 
Miss., on June 18, 1911. He received an A. B. degree at George Washington 
University. His major studies were in economics, journalism, and political 
science. He entered on duty with the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1936 as a 
statistical clerk. He served as an officer in the Navy from 1942 to 1945. Upon 
his return he was promoted to industrial economist. He was assigned to the 
Division of Foreign Labor Conditions in 1948 and promoted to his present posi- 
tion in September 1949. 

Epiry P. Hinricus, labor economist, GS-11: Born in Verona, N. J., on March 
5. 1900. She received an A. B. degree from Vassar and an A. M. from American 
University. Her major courses were in economics. From 1943 to 1947 she 
was a research assistant, statistician, and housing analyst for the National Hous- 
ing Agency. She was appointed to her present position in 1950. 

THEODORE Lit, labor economist, GS-11: Born in Vienna, Austria, on October 
11,1910. He received a B. A. degree from C. C. N. Y. and his major courses were 
in social studies and languages. From 1935 to 1941 he taught in the Adult Edu- 
cation School in New York City. From 1942 to 1943 he was a statistical clerk 
for Office of Price Administration. From 1943 to 1944 he was an economist for 
OPA. From 1944 to 1945 he was an economist for the National War Labor 
Board. In 1946 he was interpreter for the War Department at the Nurem- 
berg trials and in 1946 was appointed as a labor economist in the Division of 
Foreign Labor Conditions. He was promoted to his present position in 1949. 

FLORENCE A. Murson, labor economist, GS-11: Born in Rye, N. Y., on Decem- 
ber 20, 1897. She received a B. S. degree from Elmira College and an A. M. de- 
gree from Columbia University. Her major courses were in political economy. 
From 1920 to 1923 she worked for the industrial department, YWCA. From 
1923 to 1924 she was executive secretary of the Consumers League of Toledo, 
Ohio, and the District of Columbia. From 1924 to 1925 she was general secretary 
of the YWCA in Norristown, Pa. From 1925 to 1929 she was field supervisor 
of the Bureau of Women and Children, Pennsylvania Department of Labor and 
Industry. From 1929 to 1982 she was supervisor of research for the national 
board, YWCA. From 1931 to 1936 she was employment supervisor for the New 
York State Department of Labor. From 1939 to 1947 she was a labor economist 
for the Wage and Hour Division of the Department of Labor. From 1948 to 
1949 she was an economic editor for the Women’s Bureau and was appointed 
to her present position in 1949, 
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EpMUND Nasu, labor economist, GS-11: Born in Montreal, Canada, on Decem- 
ber 24, 1909, and naturalized in September 1936. He received his B. A. and M. A. 
degrees from the University of Wisconsin. His major was in political science. 
From 1935 to 1987 he was a statistical clerk for the United States Forest 
Products Laboratory in Madison, Wis. From 1938 to 1940 he was a writer for 
the Bureau of Visual Instruction, Madison, Wise. He was appointed in 1940 
as an assistant clerk in the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Department of 
Labor and in 1942 was promoted to an economist position. He has been in 
his present position since 1949. 

M. MEap SMITH, labor economist, GS-11: Born in Chicago, Ill., on February 
10, 1922. She received a B. A. degree from Swarthmore College and her major 
was in economics. During 1942 she was a clerk-typist in the War Depart- 
ment. From 1943 to 1945 she was an economist in the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. From 1945 to 1946 she was a staff assistant for the American Red Cross. 
From 1946 to 1949 she was a labor economist for the Labor Division, United 
States Department of the Army in Tokyo, Japan. She was appointed to her 
present position in 1949. 

Otro R. REetscuer, labor economist, GS-9: Born in Vienna, Austria, on July 
9, 1917, and naturalized in 1943. He received an A. B. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and an M. A. degree from Columbia University. His major 
courses were in economics. From 1944 to 1945 he was in the United States 
Army as an investigator in Germany. From 1948 to 1950 he was a lecturer in 
economics at Rutgers University. He was appointed to his present position 
in 1950. 

Winpsor Srrovup, labor economist, GS-9: Born in Philadelphia, Pa., on July 
12, 1921. He received a bachelor of arts degree from George Washington Univer- 
sity. His major courses were in economics, political science and languages. From 
1939 to 1942 he was employed as a clerk. From 1942 to 1946 he was in the 
United States Army and served in Europe. He was appointed as an economist 
in the Division of Foreign Labor Conditions in 1949 and promoted to his present 
position in 1950. 

ANN §. Rirrer, labor economist, GS-9: Born in White Sulphur Springs, Mont., 
on September 20, 1908. She received a bachelor of arts degree at the University of 
Montana. Her major courses were in psychology and economics. From 1924 to 
1942 she held a series of jobs as clerk, typist, secretary, and teacher. She was 
appointed in the Labor Department in 1942 as a clerk-stenographer. She was 
reassigned in October 1944, as an economist. She was promoted to her present 
position in 1948. 

Seymour CHALFIN, training assistant (statistics) GS-7: Born in New York, 
N. Y., on April 5, 1919. He received a bachelor of arts degree from George 
Washington University and a master of arts degree from the Institute of Labor 
and Industrial Relations, University of Illinois. His major courses were in 
economics and statistics. From 1942 to 1946 he was in the United States Army 
and served in Europe. He was appointed as a labor economist in the Division 
Foreign Labor Conditions in 1949 and promoted to his present position in 

50. 

Grorce E, LicHTsLav, labor economist, GS-7: Born in Vienna, Austria, on 
March 6, 1920. He received a bachelor of arts degree from the University of 
Georgia and a master of arts degree from Columbia University. His major 
courses were in economics. From 1942 to 1945 he was in the United States Army. 
From 1946 to 1947 he was a translator for the Navy Department. From 1947 to 
1948 he was a clerk in private business. He was appointed as a translator in 
the Division of Foreign Labor Conditions in 1949 and promoted to his present 
position in 1950. 

Mary H. Kirsten, labor economist, GS-7: Born in Findlay, Ohio, on February 
12, 1918. She received a bachelor of arts degree from the University of Wis- 
consin and has completed 3 years of graduate work at the University of Chicago. 
Her major courses were in economics and political science. From .1938 to 1940 
she was an editorial and research assistant for the United States Savings and 
Loan League. From 1944 to 1945 she was a research assistant for the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. She was appointed to her present 
position in 1950. 


Mr. Scuwaze. Referring to these additional positions, do you have 
in mind what people you are going to fill those eight positions with? 
Mr. Frrzcrraup. I do not believe so now. 
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Mr. Scuwase. Have they been selected, Mr. Clague? 

Mr. Cracur. No. 

Mr. Scuwase. Have any of those eight here been selected? 

Mr. Cuacur. No. We have not that money yet. 

Mr. Scuwase. But are they tentatively selected? Do you know 
whom you are going to select? Let me put it that way. Do you know 
whom you are going to select if you get the money ? 

Mr. Ciacur. No, Mr. Congressman; I would say I do not know. 

Mr. Scuwane. I believe that is all I care to inquire into at this 
time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Busbey. 


USE OF CENSUS STATISTICS BY BLS 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. Clague, how much use does the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics make of the information gathered on the questionnaires 
last year by the Bureau of the Census? 

Mrs. Wickens. I can cite a few, if Mr. Busbey will permit me to 
do so. 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. 

Mrs. Wickens. The over-all population figures are, of course, used 
by all Government agencies dealing in manpower problems, as does 
the Department of Labor. We analyze those for our Department. 

They also furnished us some of their information in connection 
with revising our Cost of Living Index. We are revising this index 
and it is coming out ina week. We are using the 1950 census of popu- 
lation statistics to reweight the cities in the Consumer’s Price Index. 

We have also utilized some of the income statistics to analyze them 
for answering the Secretary’s questions—the Secretary of Labor. 

We have used the census of population data for the rental and 
housing revision, which Mr. Clague referred to earlier. 

Mr. Bussey. I do not have one of the questionnaires used in taking 
the census last year before me, but, as I recall, they asked a great many 
different questions, and one in particular regarding housing. 

Did they not make some record of the housing situation as to 
whether it was apartments or individual dwellings? 

Mrs. Wickens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. Are those figures available to your bureau? 

Mrs. Wickens. Yes, sir. We made use of those in the connection 
to which Mr. Clague referred. 


USE OF DATA PUT OUT BY BLS 


Mr. Bussey. I was impressed this morning, Mr. Clague, with the 
great amount of surveys, charts, and maps that you showed the com- 
mittee. Are all those documents universally used? In other words, 
are they used to a great extent, or are they used just to a certain 
degree ? 

It appeared to me that they were very nice charts and very fine 
charts, but I am trying to get to the practical value of them and the 
universal use of any of them. 

Mr. Cracue. I can give you an illustration, Mr. Busbey. 

Mr. Bussey. I do not want one illustration; I am talking about the 
charts as a whole. I am not talking generally, not about individual 
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cases. You can always pick out specific cases and I am not interested 
in specific cases. 

Mr. Cracur. I have here a list of the publications of the Bureau, 
which includes these charts, for example. They might appear in the 
form of a bulletin, or a release, or a mimeographed pamphlet of some 
sort. I have here a list.of about two pages. This shows the numbers 
of copies sold, for example, of each of these documents. That will give 
you some impression of what happened. These are sold, some of these 
documents. 

Mr. Bussey. That is through the Superintendent of Documents, is 
it not? 

Mr. Cuacvr. Through the Superintendent of Documents, yes. That 
would be an indication, you see, of the demand there might be for 
them. 

May I just read a few of them ? 

Mr. Bussey. I do not think it would be necessary to take time to do 
that if the chairman will permit the list to be entered into the record 
at this point so we can study them. 

Mr. Focarry. Yes. 
(The material referred to is as follows:) 


Salcs record of BLS bulletins placed on sale by Superintendent of Documents 


[Sales from May 1947 to date] 


| Number 


Title | printed Number 
| forsale | Sold 

Union Heslth and Welfare Plans be LE ie BLL’ } 5, 150 4,034 
Directory of Labor Unions in the United States__......-...---- ee | 7, 134 7,134 
Employment Outlook in Printing Occupations ‘ ae RBTESE, 4, 400 3, 450 
Developments in the Consumers Cooperstive Movement, 1946 he 2, 286 1, 688 
Employment Outlook in Hotel Occunations 3, 362 | 3, 222 
Appendix C—Guaranteed Wage or Employment Plans 900 900 
Appendix F—Economic Anlvsis of Guarantee? Wages 1, 028 986 
Union Security Provisions in Collective Bargsining 3, 247 2 391 
Collective Bargaining Provisions: Vacstions, Holidays and Week-end Work 2, 957 1, 946 
Incentive Wage Provisions »nd Time Studies, ete ; 4, 464 4, 255 
Collective Bargain Provisions: Apprentices and Learners 3, 070 2, 927 
Discharge, Discipline, and Quits, and Disnissal Pay | 3, 698 | 3, 255 
Leave of Absence: Militery Service Leave | 2, 546 | 2, 518 
Promotion, Transfer, and Assignment: Lay-off, etc | 3, 195 2, 570 
General Wage Provisions | 3, 002 2,115 
Wage Adjustment Plans | 3, 420 2. 957 
Union-Management Cooperation, Plant Efficiency, Ete 3, 425 3, 073 
Seniority | 2, 082 1, 742 
Union and Management Functions, Rights, Etc . -----] 2, 150 1, 622 
Strikes and Lock-outs: Contract Enforcement | 1, 500 853 
Sefety, Heslth, and Sanitation Podbeas 1, 500 R08 
Guranteed Employment and Wage Plans 1, 000 921 
Grievance ard Arbitration Provisions 2, 030 1, 507 
Health, Insurance, and Pensions 2, 000 2 000 
Hours of Work; Overtime Pay; Shift Operations -| 2, 050 1, 416 
Union Wages and Hors in the Building Trades, 1946 900 725 
Caenstruction in the War Years, 1942-45. .......2 5... ..5.-- eee | 960) 436 
Handbook of Labor Statistics, 1947 Edition | 12, 106 11, 656 
Hours of Work and Output etter sobkse | 2,933 | 1,910 
Work Stoppages Caused by Labor-Management Disputes, 1946 ee ’ + 70 505 
Labor Requirements to Produce Home Insulation 873 749 
We ROPE POO or sc. 5 cackbe as ehh Tp eee ~ege~ dh dkeel eee. sas , 055 719 
Work Injuries in the United States During 1946 . 070 | R83 


Performance of Physically Impaired Wer’<ers ir ~‘anufe ~* wring 2, 500 | 
Injury and Accident Causes in Pulpwood Logging, 1943-44 191 
Guaranteed Wage Plans: Final Report } 3, 096 
Workers’ Budgets in United States: City Families, Single, ete + : 3, 548 
Union Wages and Hours of Motortruck Drivers, 1947 sh tod | -| 1, 2809 

| 

| 

| 


1 
| 1 
Consumers’ Cooneratives and Credit Unions: Operations in 1946 2, 126 
j » 
1 


w= wren 
ne 
1 


Employment Outlook in Plastics Products Industry 


4, 202 | 080 
Union Wages and Hours in Building Trades, July 1, 1947 9p 338 
Economic Status of Registered Professional Nurses, 1946-47 +o 3, 399 2, 285 
Developments in Consumers’ Coonerative Movement, 1947 2, 000 1, 230 


Directory of Labor Unions in the United States_. 


PRS? ie BRE Fe 6, 925 | 6, 925 
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Sales record of BLS bulletins placed on sale by Superintendent of Documents—Con. 





| Number 





Title printed | Number 
| for sale sold 

Supplemental Wage Practices in American Industry, 1945-46 __- . cite 4 1, 400 | 1,031 
Occupational Outlook Handbook be : : | 33,186 33, 186 
Construction and Housing, 1946-47__......._.- Vy Ae ; 2, 490 | 1, 306 
Cooperatives in Postwar Europe - . --- out See | 1,024 | 1, 021 
Balaries of Office Workers in Selected Large Cities 3, O18 | 1, 701 
Employment Outlook in Electric Light and Power Gpomrations. 3, 600 3, 203 
Work Injuries in the United States During 1947 1, 634 | 1,114 
Employment Benefit Plans Under Collective Bargaining { bee 4, 057 | 2, 309 
Consumers’ Cooneratives, Operations in 1947 1, 020 419 
Residential Heating Fuels Retail Prices, 1941-48 1, 750 | 1,051 
Hourly Earnings in 10 Industries, Sentember 1947 to September 1948 ; } 1, 580 626 
Union Wages and Hours: Motortruck Drivers, July 1, 1948_-- . 750 399 
Rmployment Outlook im Radio and Television Broadcasting 6, 040 4,771 
Directory of Consumers’ Cooneratives in United States 3 2,077 1, 543 
Salaries of Office Workers in Large Cities, 1949- 

Pt. 1 2, 000 1, 841 

Pt.2 3, 102 1, 933 

Pt. 3 peek ree ; | 2, 641 962 

Pt. 4 2, 050 599 
Employment Outlook in Railroad Occupations 5, 160 3, 541 
Injury and Accident Causes in Textile Dyeing and Finishing | 875 25 
Work Stoppages Caused by Labor-Management Disputes in 1948 760 248 
Developments in Consumers’ Co-ops, 1948 1, 580 393 
Retail Prices of Food, 1948 794 o74 
Consumers’ Prices in United States 1942- 48 2, 050 1, 057 
Employment Outlook in Building Trades____- 3, 950 3, 305 
Employment Outlook for Engineers 5, 090 4, 656 
Consumers Cooperatives, Operations in 1948 - 750 487 
Employment Outlook for Elementary and Secondar y Se shoo! Teachers 7, 571. | 5, 879 
Work Injuries in the United States During 1948 | 1, 500 | 1,011 
Union Wages and Hours: Motortruck Drivers, July 1, 1949 ; ! 1, 300 | 551 
Union Wages and Hours: Printing Industry, 1948 and 1949 } 775 204 
Directory of Labor Unions in United States 5 oa 7, 060. | 3,815 
Public Social Security Programs in United States, 1949-50 2, 625 | 1,143 
Glossary of Currently Used Wage Terms : 10, 100 | 7, 123 
Octupational Wage Survey: Denver, Colo 1, 000 | 547 
Office Workers: Atlanta, Ga., January 1950 1, 000 650 
Office Workers: Indianapolis, Ind., January 1950 5 ' 1, 000 594 
Office Workers: Memphis, Tenn., February 1950_ - cccih kde varia loca aaae 1, 000 367 
Office Workers: Oklahoma City. Okla., February 1950 ; 1, 000 521 
Office Workers: Milwaukee, Wis., January eo F } 1, 000 677 
Occupational Wage Survey: Buffalo, N. Y. January 1950 | 1, 000 711 
Office Workers: Boston, Mass., January 19! 50 sas 1, 000 | 33 
Techniques of Pre pi uring Major BLS Statistical Series -| 6, 425 4, 697 
Office Workers: Chicago, Tl., February 1950 ee ey 2, 600 1, 608 
Occupational Wage Survey: San Francisco-Oakland, January 1950_.....----_- Sales 1,020 | 702 
Office Workers: New York, February 1950 . . a heacetnseted | 2,019 1, 309 
Office Workers: Detroit, Mich., April 1950 1, 000 312 
Tables of Working Life: Leneth of Working Life for Men.. : . ix a 2, 127 726 
Office Workers: Providence, R. I_- | 1, 000 985 


Mr. CLtacur. What I am saying, Mr. Busbey, is that, in a sense, this 
is the way these things appeared. 

These charts, by the way, are available to the public, a great many 
of theme, if they want to write for them. We have reproductions, as 
you have seen, small 8-by-11 reproductions, that I used earlier. 

Businessmen write in to me and ask for copies, and we work up a 
little chart book and send it to them in case they want to keep these 
up to date themselves, 

Substantially all of this material, except that which is for internal 
governmental use is available to the public, and we have a picture of 
the kind of demand there is for it. 

Mr. Bussey. There are private agencies around the country that do 
a great deal of statistical work, such as Dow Jones and Standard and 
Poor’s, and probably others. 

Do they use your statistics, or do they have a group that compiles 
their own data? 
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Mr. CLacur. The Dow Jones and the Standard and Poor’s are mostly 
financial, and we do not have much of that kind of material. We do 
not collect financial statistics. They would use our data on employ- 
ment, for example, and on pay rolls, and on housing and things of that 
sort. 

You might get a good illustration in a magazine like Business Week, 
for eaeaeble, or Newsweek, or any of the other magazines. 

But as an illustration, now, if you look in the first part of Business 
Week you would ordinarily see a list of important statistical items, 
which they record from time to time. You will find the Bureau of 
Labor Satistics mentioned, our employment figures, payroll figures, 
consumers’ price index, wholesale price index, and so on. 

That all helps to make up their business index, which they show at 
the top of the page in a chart. They have a chart which shows busi- 
ness in the United States. 

Mr. Bussey. Let us take Dun & Bradstreet, for instance; how about 
their charts and reports and statistics? 

Mr. Ciacue. I do not know what they may collect for their own 
purposes, but I do know they use our material very freely. They run 
special articles sometimes on some of our surveys. I do not happen to 
recall one at the moment, but I can find plenty of illustrations. 

They are, of course, on our list, to get all the current releases that 
we put out. 

he list, for instance, of the people that get the Consumers’ Price 
Index, I believe runs up to about 15,000 every month. In fact, I think 
we have about 130 people to whom we send a collect wire as soon as 
our index is available. 

There are plenty of other illustrations in the field of wages, hous- 
ing, and in other statistics as well. I would like to say I have another 
table which shows the number of inquiries that we received by months. 
This is the sum of all of them. 

You will see }.are in this tabulation to what extent there is a public 
use of all kinds of our data. 

If I might just mention, in the year 1950, for example, we had 
349,813 inquiries, either by phone or by mail or by telegram, asking 
us for information. 

In addition, we distributed no less than two million and a quarter 
items, documents. In other words, the public asked for that many. 
All of this is on request because we are not authorized to send any- 
thing out to these people unless they request it. So this does indicate 
a positive demand for our material. 

Mr. Bussey. How does that compare with former years? 

Mr. Cracue. I have only one former year here. In 1949 our total 
material distributed, of all sorts, was 2,075,000. Last year, 1950, it 
was 2,253,000. So there was an increase of about 10 percent in the 

ear. 

I would like to answer that one in terms of inquiries. It is a little 
more impressive. We had about 250,000 inquiries of this positive 
kind in 1949, and in 1950 it was 350,000, an increase of about 100,000. 

Mr. Bussey. Does that list that you are putting in the record take 
into account all surveys, charts, and maps? 

Mr. Ciacue. Not necessarily, sir. That is a list of published book- 
lets by the Government Printing Office that are suitable for sale. 
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Some materials are mimeographed, but not published as documents 
for sale. These include charts and maps that would not be sold. 

They do show up in the table I have mentioned here on the number 
of inquiries. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you have any way of checking back to see what 
use is actually made of all this material that is sent out ? 

Mr. Criacur. Yes, we do. Of course, it does mean bringing a par- 
ticular illustration before you. I have here some cases that will illus- 
trate it. 

We spoke of accidents this morning, and I have an illustration of a 
document put out by the industry. For example, they reproduced 
our accident data. I am sorry I cannot get my hands on it right at 
the moment, but it is a case in which we made a study of accidents in 
the construction industry. The industry itself, in its trade journal, 
reproduced this and ran a special feature story on it in order to at- 
tract the industry’s attention in connection with accident prevention 
work. It wasa good illustration and I am sorry I cannot find it. 


QUESTION OF ACCURACY OF CERTAIN PRICE STATISTICS 


Mr. Bussey. This morning there was some discussion regarding the 
housing situation and materials. After all, the amount of housing 
that is going to be built in the next year will depend a great. deal on the 
amount of material private contractors can get. You will agree with 
that, will you not? 

Mr. Cracur. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. You make up a price index on the different materials, 
I take it? 

Mr. Cuacur. Yes, we do. 

Mr. Bussey. I have in mind, for instance, that steel sheets are 
quoted today at the mill, I believe, around $115 a ton. What is the 
value of your index when a friend of mine has to pay $430 a ton for 
steel ? 

Mr. Ciacur. I suppose the answer to that is that if $430 a ton for 
steel was prevalent, and if we could find this quotation, we would put 
it into the index. Obviously, our quotations are obtained from the 
businessmen, and they represent the prevailing quotations at the time. 

Mr. Bussey. Your price in the index is the quoted mill price, for 
instance, on steel, is it not? 

Mr. Ciacur. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. But that is not the real price of steel. 

Mr. Ciacur. The price that you quote is not the generally prevailing 
price; it is a special price because of this man’s special circumstances. 

Mr. Bussey. Those circumstances are very numerous and are get- 
ting more numerous every day. They are taking about 25 percent of 
the steel production in the defense program right now and they are 
supposedly, through the NPA, allocating steel to users of steel 
throughout the country. 

Unfortunately, these people that are using steel cannot get their 
allocation for some reason or other and they are going out on what is 
known as the gray market and buying steel at exorbitant prices in 
order to keep their men employed and their factories going. 
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How long they can do that, I do not know. So how does your index 
reflect the real, true going price of steel that is actually being paid? 
Theoretically it is all right, but practically it is not. 

Mr. Cxiacur. There might be a case in which it was understated. 
For the time being your case is one kind of transaction that we are 
not picking up. However, our price is still the prevailing price and 
a great deal of steel is changing hands at that price. Presumably, if 
we had good enforcement. there would not be too many of those prices 
you speak of. If those prices became important enough and numer- 
ous, then our answer is that we would go out and find those prices and 
try to find ways in which we could put them into the index. 

We do try to get the effective price, of course. We do not know 
about this particular transaction and in our regular report we might 
not find evidence of this right now; but eventually we might and 
then we might try to take it into account. 

Mr. Bussey. There is no secret about it. There are many brokers 
advertising in the paper that they have steel for sale. Have you ever 
contacted any of those brokers to find out what their going price of 
steel is, or for what they would charge to deliver steel to customers ¢ 

Mrs. Wickens. We have not done so in the last few months, sir, but 
during World War II, at the request of OPA, we did go to repre- 
sentative users of steel and get their delivered prices for steel. 

Now, this is difficult to do, and expensive to do, and it is slow be- 
‘ause you must go out and talk to many people. They will not tell 
you quickly because they will not give you that kind of information 
if they are fearful lest it leak. You can see the problems involved. 

Mr. Bussgy. These brokers do not seem to feel fearful or reluctant 
to quote these exorbitant prices of steel. 

In other words, what I would like to know is not only to get the 
true price in your index, but I would like to see something done to 
put these profiteers behind bars. I appreciate, however, that is not 
your division. 

Mrs. Wickens. We can certainly endeavor to see if we can get those 
prices. 

Mr. Bussey. Without those prices, how does your index really re- 
flect the price of steel on the open market ? 

Mrs. Wickens. It is understated to the extent that these transac- 
tions are prevalent, but we believe it is generally representative of 
trends. 

Mr. Cxiacuer. I would like to mention, this is just something recent, 
is it not, Mr. Busbey, just since the freeze was put on? 

Mr. Bussey. No. This existed before the freeze. As a matter of 
fact, the first instance I had of a man paying $430 a ton for steel was 
last year. The generally quoted price on sheets all last summer was 
$350 outside of the mill, and there was no secret about it. 

Mr. Ciacur. That means that you have really several prices in the 
industry, have you not? You have some steel probably changing 
hands at the normal price. 

Mr. Bussey. I might say also that situation is not only confined 
to steel, but it applies to all materials in short supply. 

Mr. Cuacue. I would like to emphasize this: the answer is that 
we could get that information if it became important enough and 
there were enough transactions taking place. But we would have to 
go out and take a type of collection we do not now make. 
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Mr. Bussey. It is important enough, I think, because there is a 
tremendous amount of these materials in short supply changing hands 
at tremendously high prices. I cannot see the value of your index 
if it does not take into consideration all factors. 

You are supposed to take into consideration all factors that come 
into the market, are you not? 

Mr. Cracur. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. What is the use of spending all this money on these 
statistics, then, if it does not reflect a true picture ? 

Mr. Cracue. Our objective is to make it express a true picture. 

Mr. Bussey. But you have not made it reflect a true picture, and I 
defy you to show me where you have made it reflect a true picture. 

Mr. Ciacur. You will notice that the index I have shown you, of 
the prices of industrial raw materials, has risen according to our index 
80 percent since before Korea. So that some of this general price rise 
is reflected in our index. 

We do not have those special types of prices that you speak of. 
There must be, however. a lot of steel changing hands at the so-called 
regular market prices, even at the present time. 

It would be necessary to check these outside prices and put in a 
weight for them compared to the regular prices and make a balance 
for the two. 

Mr. Bussey. While we are talking about steel, let me ask: What 
have you done to take into consideration the price of steel that is 
being dumped on our American market from European countries? 

Mr. Ciacur. We would obtain the prices of that whenever it ap- 
pears in large quantities in our market. 

Mr. Bussey. It is quoted in the New York Times nearly every day. 
Where in your reports do you take that. into consideration ? 

Mr. Ciaeur. I do not know that we have a special report on the 
price of imports of steel. 

Mrs. Wickens. We have reported the price of imported steel from 
time to time for special purpose uses, but we have not put it into the 
index. 

Mr. Bussey. Pardon me, Madam, but this is not for special purpose 
uses; this is a general run of steel. 

Mrs. Wickens. I meant to say, sir, we have made special indexes 
of the prices of imported steel from time to time, special indexes. 

Now, this is not one of the quotations that we regularly use because, 
generally speaking, steel is not imported in tremendous volume, If 
it comes in in large volume we will put those quotations, in approxi- 
mately their importance, into the index. 

Mr. Bussey. They are importing steel in as large a volume as 


fast as these foreign countries can produce it. They are producing 


more and more of it with our money given to them under the Marshall 
plan. 

Mrs. Wickens. I wonder if we could try to put some of this infor- 
mation together, get what we can on imported steel and determine 
market quantities and bring it to you, sir, for your examination ¢ 

Mr. Bussey. Of course, I am only one member of this subcom- 
mittee, but if I am going to vote as a member of this committee, for 
any appropriation for the Bureau of Labor Statistics, I am geing 
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to have to be shown where the statistics you put out reflect a true and 
honest picture. 

I do not think they do, under the present conditions. 

Mrs. Wickens. There are millions of transactions, in millions of 
grades and qualities of commodities in the country. We have tried, 
in order to keep the cost of our statistics down, to pick the most im- 
portant commodities, most representative ones, and to get that infor- 
mation as economically as we can. 

Generally, the most economical way to get it is by questionnaires 
through the mails. 

The kind of thing to which you are referring, the information on 
imported steel prices, we could get easily, I am sure, but it means 
visits to individuals, and that is costly. Unless those transactions 
became of very great importance and unless we had special appro- 
priations for doing major surveys on prices paid by steel consumers, 
we would not do it. It would be very costly, sir, to do it. 

This wholesale-price index to which you are referring is one of 
the least costly things we do, considering the fact that we have 900 
commodities in it. 

I think your point is very well taken that we should try to include 
some of these items when they are important; but, believe me, the 
vast bulk of the transactions are included in the index, and I am sure 
it is fairly representative as regards trends of prices. 

Mr. Bussey. Of course, I appreciate the enforcing act comes under 
the Economic Stabilization Agency, and not in your agency. 

Mrs. Wickens. We stay as far away from that as we can. 

Mr. Bussey. I might say I am very hopeful that, when Mr. DiSalle’s 
agency gets set up and functioning, he will pay particular attention to 
this and obtain a lot of convictions. 


QUESTION OF ACCURACY OF RENT-COST DATA 


I believe you said in this morning’s session you made some kind of 
survey regarding rents; did you not ? 

Mr. Ciacur. Yes. In connection with the revision of the Con- 
sumers’ Price Index, we made a survey of the rental dwellings and 
prices paid for rents to put into the Consumers’ Price Index. 

Mr. Bussey. Was that Consumers’ Price Index the one you did a lot 
of work on for General Motors Corp. ? 

Mr. Cuiacur. That is right. That is the one they used in their 
contract. 

Mr. Bussey. Did not the General Motors Corp. find a discrepancy 
of about 5 percent somewhere in your figures? 

Mr. Cuacvr. No; that was a correction that we ourselves made in 
our figures as a result of this survey that you speak of. It was not 5 
percent. It was 1.3 points in the whole index. That was no discrep- 
ancy; it was a development which we were unable to take care of in 
1947, 1948, and 1949, because we had no adequate way of taking it into 
account. 

The point is this: We use the price of rents, which we collect from 
the tenants, as the cost of housing. What has happened during the 
war is that people have bought houses and we do not have any record 
of the cost of home ownership. Those are more complicated costs, 
anyhow. 
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In a normal free market, trends in rents are good to represent home 
ownership costs; and, therefore, we can use rents to represent total 
cost of housing. 

In the postwar years, there was a lot of new building. Rents, you 
understand, were controlled; and, therefore, rents were kept down. 

ur rents in the index now stand at 125, which means a rise of 25 
percent over-the average for the 5 years before World War Il. That 
is because some 16,000,000 dwellings in the large cities in the country 
are siill under control. We get the rents from the tenants. Those are 
the rents that are actually paid. 

The new dwellings are not under cotnrol; and, therefore, they can 
rent at double or more the other rents. 

We knew these new dwellings were being built. That came from 
our housing statistics that we mentioned earlier. Monthly we get a 
record of the houses being built, and we know whether those are one- 
family houses or two-family or apartments. 

So, out of that, it became evident to us that we had a lot of new rented 
dwellings, rented houses, rented apartments, which were not in our 
index. 

They were renting at twice the other dwellings under control. So, 
what we did was make a survey to find out the proportion of the new 
dwellings and the difference between their rent and the controlled 
rent. That difference turned out to be quite large. 

Then, what we did—and it was we who did it, Mr. Buskey; not 
General Motors—we made the correction ourselves and announced it 
in connection with our index that we had made allowance for the 
number of new units—the new rental units that the people had moved 
into—and how much higher these rents were than the others, and that 
that had an effect upon our index which led us to announce that it 
was too low by such an amount. 

Mr. Bussey. You said that index on rental at the present time is 125. 

Mr. Criaaur. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. What is the differential between the index on rents 
that have been controlled right along and new buildings that have 
not been controlled ? 

Mr. Cuacue. I do not recall the exact figures. In fact, I have not 
seen the details of that, but the reported differential is, I would say, 
40 percent. 

To give you a good illustration, in one city where rents have been 
decontrolled completely, so that they can rise to their economic level, 
the index is 175. 

In other words, that is the figure, instead of 125. So rents in that 
city are up 50 points above the national average. That is a fully 
uncontrolled situation. 

Rent levels in that city would about correspond to the comparative 
rents of new dwellings elsewhere. I would say that new rents were 
up that high on the average. 

Mr. Bussey. Have you the statistics with you that you have com- 
piled on the rent situation in the United States? 

Mr, Ciacve. No; I am afraid I do not have the details. Do you 
mean in each city and in each kind of dwelling ¢ 

Mr. Bussey. Not in detail; for the entire country ? 

Mr. Cuacur. I have here, for instance, the rent index as a whole. 
Do you want to see it? 
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Mr. Bussey. Yes. 

Mr. Ciacur. Here you will see the over-all figure of 175.8 for the 
whole index, and then you will see the rent index, which was 125. 

Mr. Bussey. Where are your figures for the segment that is new 
dwellings that have never been under control ? 

Mr. Ciacur. That shows in the footnote there, sir, which reads: 

A correction for index in rent has been made by the Bureau in our publication 
for October 1950. This is to correct an error that has been accumulating since 
1940. This current estimate reveals that the rent index was 5.7 percent too low. 
This would result in a correction of 7.1 index points on our rent index. 

Mr. Bussey. Does that statement you are reading now only refer 
to the correction of this figure of 125% That does not answer my 
question. 

My question is: Where is that part of your statistics that shows 
the index on these new dwellings that have been built, that have never 
been under control ? 

Mrs. Wickens. We will have to bring that up to you, sir. 

Mr. Cuacur. That will be on our werk sheets up at the Bureau. 

Mr. Bussey. Why is it not in your table? 

Mr. Cuacur. Because our first publication of the revised index 
will be for January 1951. This will be coming out when we present 
our new revised index this month. 

Mr. Bussey. You have nothing in your table to show the index 
figure for those cities that are still under control and what has hap- 
pened to rents in the cities that have come out from under control; 
have you? 

Mr. CLacur. Yes,sir. You see, I read you the national index. You 
have 34 cities, and there you will see how the rents have behaved differ- 
ently in the different places, according to whether controls have been 
relaxed. 

Mr. Bussey. Your 125 is national. All right, what is the national 
for these dwellings that have been under constant control ? 

Mr. Cracur. That would be 125. 

Mr. Bussey. I do not agree with you. 

Mr. Cuacur. Iam sorry. You are right. 

Mrs. Wickens. Mr. Busbey, we have a series of special memoranda 
on cities that have been decontrolled over periods of time and those 
that are still under control. 

Mr. Bussey. What value is that to the public or anyone that wants 
to use your figures if it is not in your tables? 

Mrs. Wickens. The cities are here. 

Mr. Bussey. But I mean the national figure. In other words, I 
charge you with this: That the 125 is not a true reflection of the condi- 
tion in this country as far as rents are concerned. It takes in every 
division as to the total, and that is inaccurate, because the public, if 
they are going to be given an index that reflects a time picture, should 
be told, “Here is what the figure is for the dwellings that have been 
under constant control; here is what it is for those that have come out 
from control, and here is what it is for the buildings that have never 
been under control.” 

Mr. Ciacur. I was going to say that our index would include the 
national average of all of them in the right proportion, because of 
this, after all, is a case where some people live in the controlled dwel- 
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lings, and some live in the uncontrolled. The average is the picture of 
those who live under all the circumstances, and that is what we try to 
show. 

Mr. Bussey. What value is that figure of 125 when people get to- 
gether for a discussion of basic rents and related problems. 

Mrs. Wickens. We have had a series of special tables prepared on 
that, some of which we have published in special form. Normally, 
in the indexes, we run only the summary figures. 

Mr. Bussey. But this is your book that you publish for people who 
lock to it for the index of rents. 

Mr. Focarry. You can get those especially. 

Mr. Bussry. I can get them, but it is not so much for me as it is for 
the work of this girl here that is putting out this information. 

I still charge that your rent index of 125, just taking everything 
into consideration, is not a true reflection of all the conditions, be- 
cause, if you are going to do that work at all, your tables should show 
three things: the index of properties that have been under constant 
control, the index for those that have not been controlled at all, and 
the index for those that have come out from being under control. 

Mr. Focarry. Can you get that and put it into the record at this 
point, Mr. Clague? 

Mr. Cuacur. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


STATEMENT BY EWAN CLAGUE ON THE DIFFERENCE IN RISE OF RENTS FOR HOUSES 
AND APARTMENTS UNDER RENT CoNTROL AND THOSE Not UNDER RENT CONTROL 


On detailed investigation it has proved impossible for the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics to answer this question precisely without considerable additional field 
investigation and the tabulation of records for individual homes, which would 
be both difficult and costly. The reason is that the Bureau’s records do not 
contain a complete account of the circumstances under which rents have been 
raised for individual houses, since the patricular houses in the sample have 
changed from time to time. 

The average rise in rents in large cities under varying conditions of rent 
control and decontrol can, however, be illustrated from the Bureau’s existing 
data. These are shown in the attached table for the 34 large cities in the Bureau 
ef Labor Statistics’ Consumers’ Price Index. The table is in two parts: (1) 
cities which are no longer subject to rent control, called “decontrolled cities,” 
and (2) cities that were still subject to rent control as of the last quarter 
of 1950. 

Within each of these classes of cities there is shown in the fourth column 
(column 4) the average increase in rent from September 1939, before the out- 
break of the war in Europe, to the last quarter of 1950, without the effect of the 
differences in the rents charged for newly constructed dwellings and comparable 
existing dwellings. The last column of the table (column 6) shows the over-all 
increase in rents for comparable housing, including the higher rents for newly 
constructed dwellings. 

The effects of continued rent control, partial control, and decontro] in various 
cities have been analyzed in detail in columns 1, 2, 3, and 5. Column 1 shows 
that the rise in rents in each of the 34 cities included in the Consumers’ Price 
Index from September 1939 to mid-1947 averaged 4.6 percent. The rise varied 
considerably between cities, largely because rents rose much more rapidly during 
the defense period in some cities than in others prior to the institution of Federal 
rent control in June 1942. Thus, rents in Birmingham, Mobile, Savannah, and 
Memphis, all important defense centers with large war orders, rose 10 percent or 
more during this time. 

Column 2 shows the rise from mid-1947 to mid-1949. This was the period 
when, under the amended Federal Rent Control Act, rent increases up to 15 
percent on individual dwellings were permitted under the law. During this 
period, rents rose by an additional 10.4 percent. Column 3 shows the period 
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from 1949 to date, after amendment of the act to permit decontrol, on the initia- 
tive either of the city, the State, or the Federal Housing Expediter. During this 
period, 8 of the 34 cities in the Consumers’ Price Index were removed from 
control. The dates of decontrol are shown next to the name of the city on the 
left. Following the removal of control, rents for the same or similar houses (and 
not including the effect of newly built dwellings renting at higher rents) rose 
by more than 20 percent in Birmingham, Houston, Milwaukee, and by 12 or 13 
percent in Jacksonville, Richmond, and Savannah, They rose considerably less 
in Mobile under decontrol, where the decline in the volume of population accom- 
panying the reduced activities in shipyards resuited in a higner vacancy rate 
than in other centers. 

At the same time rents in the cities which remained under rent control rose 
slowly under various hardship exceptions. These controlled cities rose on the 
average only 2.7 percent in contrast to an average increase of 18 percent for the 
decontrolled cities. Over-all for the 34 cities, the rise during this period of a 
year and a half was an additional 4.3 percent. 

Under the Rent Control Act as amended in 1947 rent control did not apply 
to newly erected dwellings. Typically these new houses rented at very much 
higher prices than did comparable dwellings still remaining under rent control. 
The effect of these new higher rent houses on the rent for these cities is shown 
in column 5. The level was raised by an additional 5.7 percent in the 34 large 
cities taken as a group, and by much more than this in a considerable number 
of them. This correction in the level of rent index is a part of the Bureau's 
program for the comprehensive revision of the Consumers’ Price Index—the first 
major step to be concluded. It is being introduced into the Bureau’s index 
officially with the January 1951 figures, and will apply to the index for the 
entire year 1950. With this correction added, as shown in column 6, the over-all 
increase in rents from September 1939 to the last quarter of 1950 is shown to 
be 27.4 percent, rather than 20.5 percent, as published prior to the correction. 
Rent increases for the decontrolled cities over the full period (including the 
effect of new units) averaged 53 percent—more than twice as great as the average 
rise of 25.5 percent for the controlled cities. 
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ncreases in rents in 34 large cities under various stages of rent control as shown bi 
I t 34 large cit 1 s stages of t trol h by 
Bureau of Labor Statistics rent indexes 


City 


DECONTROLLED CITIES 


Birmingham ---- 
Houston 

Jacksonville 
Milwaukee 

Mobile 

Norfolk Betis 
Richmond. -_------- 
Savannah. ....5........ 


Average 
CONTROLLED CITIES 


Atlanta 
Baltimore _- -- 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
7 eee as 
Detroit 
Indianapolis. - _ -- 
Kansas City __. __- 
Los Angeles 3____- 
Manchester 
Memphis... 
Minneapolis. __ .-- 
New Orleans. . 
New York. ....-- 
Philadelphia- -- -- 
Pittsburgh 
Portland, Maine. - 
Portland, Oreg.* 
St. Louis sesh 
San Francisco 
Scranton 

Seattle 
Washington 


IIE, 5 iccnicnaeiodamadman aetna dammed . 


34 cities. 


Date of 
decontrol 


May 25, 1950_- 


| Oct. 19, 1949 


Aug. 5, 1949 
August 1949__ 
May 25, 1950 


| Mar, 23, 1950 


June 25, 1950 
Mar. 6, 1950_. 


| 


| 


| 


to first 
amend- 
ment in 
Rent 
Control 
Act,! 


ber 1939 
to mid- 
1947 


= 


2 


| NOonwws 


_ 
C8 CO OS AD OO oe et DS AOSTA AT OO ATOM OO 


em OOD Om OO 


[Percent] 


Prewar | 


Septem- | 


4.6 | 


Rise in rents excluding effect 


housing in period 


Relaxation of rent 
controls 


eS RS 


| 


Mid-1947 | Mid-1949 


to last 
to mid- 
quarter 
1949 | 1950 
} 

(2) | (3) 
13.7 21.1 
11.2 20.1 
14.1 13.3 
8.7 20.8 
8.90 4.7 
6.0 7.6 
9.8 | 12.0 
2.5 12.0 

18.0 
15.4 3.2 | 
9.9 2.7 
10.7 | 3.7 
8.0 1.1 
19.7 | 3.5 
9.2 1.4 
9.3 | 3.6 | 
12.8 | 2.2 
11.1 2.3 
12.8 4.1 
13.5 4.2 | 
13.0 | 6.6 | 
5.0 3.2 
13.1 | 2.4 
18,2 | 5.7 
6.3 | 3.4 
5.2 2 
11,7 2.1 
11.4 | 1.9 
7.4 |} 2.2 
10.9 4.4 
12.8 3.7 
9.0 3.1 
9.7 | 4.8 
10.5 3.8 
3.9 3.2 

= ‘ 
10.4 4.3 | 





Rise in rents in- 
of new cluding effect of 
newly built hous- 
ing 
Total pre- Effect 
war to fac of all 
present =— factors 2 
Septem- | housing Septem- 
ber 1939 | 1940 to. | ber 1939 
tolast | 1940to | to last 
; 1949 rt 
¢ ar » | ¢ > 
juarter | quarter, 
1950 1950 
(4) (5) (6) 
54.4 9.6 69. 2 
88.5 12.2 55.4 
42.1 2.3 45. 4 
39. 6 3.9 45.1 
27.4 6.1 35. 2 
22. 6 17.1 43.6 
25. 2 14.7 43.6 
27.1 17.6 49.5 
39.3 53.0 
| 
24. 1 12.3 | 39.4 
17.2 12.0 } 31.3 
21.0 3.6 | 25.4 
19.0 7.9 28.3 
33.0 1.6 | 35.1 
15.1 4.5 20.2 
21.9 7.1} 30. 6 
19.6 19.8 43.2 
21.6 4.5 | 27.1 
25.6 2.9 | 29. 2 
26.9 9.3 38.7 
24.8 11.6 39.2 
16.5 5.9 23.5 
28, 2 12.8 | 44.7 
29.4 | 2.3 | 32.3 
15.0 14.5 31.7 
6.5 4.6 | 11.4 
19.5 | 2. 5 | 22, 5 
17.3 .4 7.8 
15.6 ee 16.4 
23.5 6.4 | 31.5 
22.6 2.6 | 25.7 
16,1 4.7 | 21.5 
18.7 6] 19.4 
20. 5 14.7 | 38.2 
7.8 9.2 17.7 
19.4 |. 25.6 
20.5 5.7 27.4 





1 Federal rent control instituted beginning in June 1942. 


2 (100.0+-column 4) X (100.0-+-column 5) 





100 = 100.0+column 6. 
* Decontrolled at the end of December 1950, but many Los 


Angeles suburbs decontrolled early 


in 1950. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington, D. C. 
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Mr. Bussey. When you say rents have increased 25 percent, that is 
a nice figure, but it does not reflect the picture. 

Mr. Ciacur. May I add one point there, Mr. Busbey? When you 
take the rents for the individual cities, that makes up the total. You 
know, our national index is made up from the city indexes. 

I would like to point out, for example, that the rent in one city here 
is 145, not 125. In another one it is 143.6. That is in another city, 
which is either partially or wholly decontrolled. 

We do not show the picture of controls or decontrols in the indi- 
vidual cities. It is still an average. 

What you are asking us to do is to split that average into three 
parts, which we could do. 

Mr. Bussey. Let me ask you this question: In your judgment, 
would that not give a clearer picture as to what is happening in 
rents in this country than just a general index figure of 125? 

Mr. Ciacur. The answer is “Yes”; it would. 

Mr. Bussey. Because here is one segment that is paying on an index 
of 175 and here is another segment that has been frozen right along, 
om is paying only on an index of maybe 110. I will go into that 

ater. 


BUREAU FUNDS AND PERSONNEL, 1930-51 


Lete me ask you this, When was the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
organized ¢ 

Mr. Cracur. January 1885. 

Mr. Bussey. Would it be much of a job for you to furnish for 
the record the number of employees and the amount of money ap- 
propriated for the Bureau of Labor Statistics since about 1930? 

Mr. Cracur. We can get that. 

Mrs. Wickens. A considerable portion of that period is in the 
record of this committee in its hearing on January 15, 1949, sir. The 
figures go back to 1937 there and could be run back prior to that 
time. 

Mr. Bussey. I would appreciate it if you would furnish for the 
record for the years 1930 up to and including your estimate for 1952, 
and in those figures show the amount of money appropriated includ- 
ing the supplemental and the total number of employees in the depart- 
ment, please. 


Mr. Cuacur. Yes. 
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(The material referred to is as follows :) 


Bureau ue Labor Statistics, available i fanals by youre 
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Salaries and) expenses, Other ! Total | fund | 
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1931... ileal $441, 600 |........222. $107, 000 4 RP Re | $548, 890 
1932...... : relat SA GOP ins gab vn once | 129, 500 . 5. 2 ae } 669, 980 
1933 : 450, 000 ecab ere 94, 779 | 544, 778 » } 544, 779 
1934 é i 8 |S aera 103, 162 517, 162 | $107, 563 | 624, 725 
ECE ee Se We 1 eee 241, 766 769, 766 | 350, 444 1, 120, 210 
1936 __. Se 4 - a. eee | 324, 144 | = 1, 208, 744 | 181, 544 1, 390, 288 
1937 | i oe eee 133, 501 | 983, 501 | 1, 713, 987 2, 697, 488 
1938___. sk al 784, 000 |_.....- ae 234, 406 1, 018, 406 | 620, 830 | 1, 639, 236 
ae sedated es, S| ae 239,922 | 1,053,922 | 1,077,426 | 2,131,348 
1940 . : : ie SAGE Iewccudpacacnl 251, 374 1, 263, 874 | 2,173, 218 3, 437, 092 
1941 | 1,107,580 |.....-.. é 279, 278 | 1,386,858 | 2,005,997 | 3,392,855 
1942 1, 080, 590 $287, 980 | 275,282 | 1,643,852 | 1,300,628 | 2,944,480 
1943 | 1, 207, 203 1, 000, 518 | 235,512 | 2,443,233 | 2,142,761 | 4,585,904 
1944 1,312,300 | 1,365, 400 241,799 | 2,919,499 | 1,893,941 | 4,813, 440 
1945 1,312,300 | 2,672, 400 2 242, 483 4, 227,183 | 1,590,733 | 5,817,916 
1946 | 1,492,420 | 2,780,576 | 2309,458 | 4, 582, 454 | 973,863 | 5,556,317 
1947 Si tee 15... 4. | 736,943 | 6,306,736 | 578,817 | 6, 885, 553 
1948 3, 473, 400 |...........-| 25654,678 | 4,028,078 | 349,484 | 4,377, 562 
1949___ | 4,397,000 |...-..... --|--< Ate ..| 4,397,000 | 373, 335 | 4, 770, 335 
1950 | 6,386,500 j......... .--| 1,126,000 | 6,512, 500 | 624.751 | 7,137, 251 

1951 _. SM ee 2, 000, 000 7, 


720, 700 | 32,117,553 | 9, 838, 253 





' Includes special-purpose appropriations and allocations from depart mental appropriations for ‘‘Con- 
tingent expenses,’”’ “Traveling expenses,’’ and ‘‘Printing and binding. 

2 Excludes allocation for ‘‘Penalty mail.”” Funds appropriated for this purpose only in these years. 
Total column figures thus differ from those previously furnished which included ‘“‘Penalty mail’’ alloca- 
tions. * 

3 Estimate. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics, full-time employment by years, all funds 
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Mr. Bussey. Do you have a loyalty board within your division, or 
does your loyalty board come under some other division ? 

Mr. Cuiacur. It is in the Department. 

Mr. Bussey. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


REPORT OF WILLIAMS SUBCOMMITTEE ON OVERSTAFFING ON THE DIVISION 
OF FRICES AND COST OF LIVING 


Mr. Focarry. Mr. Clague, it has been brought to my attention that 
on December 5, 1950, Mr. Williams, chairman of the Special Subcom- 
mittee on Overstaffing, submitted the report that I have in my hands 
about the investigation of the Division of Pr ices and Cost of Living 
of your agency. "The report is No, 2457, part 2, and is headed “Inves- 
tigation of Employee Utilization in the Executive Departments and 
Agencies.’ 

‘It was issued by Mr. Williams, of the House Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 
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In that investigation they summoned various employees of your 
department in this division of prices and cost of living and they have 
made certain allegations and have reached some conclusions and have 
made recommendations. 

Apparently the hearings brought out four things: That the Prices 
and Cost of Living Division is grossly overstaffed ; that the efficiency 
rating system has been misused in the Division; that employees were 
forced to falsify records by signing erroneous work-progress reports, 
and that employees were threatened with punitive action when they 
sought relief from these conditions. 

Do you want to make a general statement as regards this report? 

Mr. Cracue. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarry. I notice that under the heading of “hearings” they 
said : 

Witnesses representing working and supervisory personnel as well as respon- 
sible officials of the Department were queried on the four main allegations. 

Were you one of the witnesses / 

Mr. Cracur. No. 

Mr. Focarry. Were you notified of this investigation ? 

Mr. Cracur. Yes; we were. 

Mr. Focarry. Were you asked to appear before the committee? 

Mr. Cracur. No. 

Mr. Foaarry. Are the employees who appeared before the com- 
mittee still working in your division ? 

Mr. Cracus. Some of them are and I think some are not. We do 
not know who appeared before the committee. 

Mr. Focarry. Were these all temporary employees? 

Mr. Cuacur. These were all temporary employees on the special 
revision project of the Consumers’ Price Index. 

Mr. Foearry. Do you have a general statement to make in regard 
to that ? 

Mr. Criacur. Yes; I would like to make a general statement. 

Mr. Foearry. I have also a copy of the reply to the report by the 
Secretary of Labor. Is that what you want to speak about ? 

Mr. Ciacue. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. All right. 

Mr. Cuacue. The investigation was started with our knowledge. 
They came to the Department and to the Bureau and investigated the 
situation that existed. It arose out of some complaints from em- 
ployees who went to the House committee and raised questions con- 
cerning their situation. 

When this report came out, we immediately took steps to investi- 
gate the situation, and to find out what had happened. I had known 
from some supervisory members of my staff about the inquiries that 
were being made, but we did not know who testified. 

The committee did not wish us to have that information because 
they felt that it was given in confidence and these employees should 
not be subjected to any questioning by us. 

So, first of all, we ourselves checked completely into the situation. 
The Department of Labor sent a man to work with me. I had him 
over to make as complete an investigation as I could as to the situation. 

The Secretary of Labor sent a letter, which I would like to have 
placed into the record, indicating his response to this. 

Mr. Focarry. Very well. 
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(The letter referred to is as follows :) 


DecEMBER 21, 1950. 


The Honorable JoHNn Bert WILLIAMS, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Orerstaffing in the 
Executive Departments and Agencies, 
House Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. WILLIAMS: I have your letter of December 5 concerning the report 
of your subcommittee on the Division of Prices and Cost of Living of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. I am pleased to have an opportunity to review this report 
with you. 

Before ditcussing in detail your conclusions and recommendations, I would like 
to make a general statement about the work of the D'vision of Prices and Cost of 
Living of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. This is the Division which prepares 
and issues each month the official Consumers’ Price Index, on which so many 
management-labor contracts are based, and also the official Wholesale Price Index 
of primary market prices, which also is widely used in business contracts. These 
constitute the chief regular work of the permanent staff of the Division. For 
many years, including the years under the present management, this Division has 
turned out in time, week after week, and month after month, some of the 
country’s most important and most carefully scrutinized statistics. This cannot 
be done without competent supervision and good management. 

In addition to this regular work, the Bureau of Labor Statistics is now engaged 
on a 3-year program of revision of the Consumers’ Price Index, authorized by 
the Congress in 1949. This is a vitally important project which is designed to 
improve the Consumers’ Price Index and thus to avoid some of the conflict and 
the controversy which developed during World War If. It was in connection 
with this new project, as it was getting under way, that the problems referred 
to in your investigation apparently relate. This project had, for fiscal 1950, the 
appropriation of $1,000,000 to which you refer, in concluding that “a substantial 
part of the $1,000,000 initially appropriated for the revision of the Consumers’ 
Price Index by this Division was dissipated through gross overstaffing, inferior 
planning, untrained supervision, and improvident administration.” 

I find no evidence that any snbstantial part of these funds was dissipated. 
There were some problems of personnel handling and of programing, but I 
“an assure you that they were not general. Let me describe the situation in 
more detail. $ 

This revision program was originally planned to begin in July 1949, at the 
beginning of the fiscal year. However, the act appropriating the $1,000,000 for 
this work was not signed until early October. Meantime, the field work required 
on the project had to be completed during the period November to March 1950 
so as to avoid any interference with the population census beginning in April 
1950. The effect of these delays cn the revision program was that the original 
plans had to be changed, and the preparatory work originally scheduled for 5 
months (July—-Novemher 1949) had to be done in 2 months (October-November 
1949). 

I personally had instructed the Bureau to schedule the completion of these 
field surveys in fiscal 1950 and the whole project in 3 years. Had this field work 
not been finished before the beginning of the census, the resulting delay would 
have set back the project a vear. It had always been my aim to get this work 
finished as soon as possible, in view of the importance of having a sound 
Consumers’ Price Index. In the light of the Korean War and the crisis that 
now confronts us, it is doubly fortunate that I did insist on this timetable and 
that the Bureau was able to meet it. 

The Division. with great effort. managed to get back on scheduie and by June 
1950 had completed nearly all the work originally scheduled for the fiscal year. 
This included surveys of dwelling units in 50 cities, leading to the correction of 
the rent index which has just been announced, extensive surveys of prices for 
improved pricing and detailed preparation for the second year’s work. I can- 
not overemphasize the fact that no imnortant part of that big program failed 
of completion on schedule. although it had to be compressed into 9 months. At 
the same time, a total of $150,000 out of the $1.000.000 appropriated was saved. 

IT think in view of the cirenmstances this is clear evidence of the over-all 
efficiency and economy of the Division’s work. 
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Your subcommittee makes five specific recommendations. My comments on 
these are as follows: 

1. “The present system of efficiency ratings should conform with over-all civil- 
service regulations.” (Page 55.) 

The practice of quarterly ratings is within the scope of civil-service regulations 
and is recognized by the Commission as a tool of good supervision. It permits 
administrative staff to take corrective action, as the work is being performed 
during the year, rather than waiting until the end of the year. One objection 
frequently made by employees, at the time of the annual rating, is that they 
have not been given during the year any indication that they were not doing all 
that was required of them. 

This need for periodic review of performance was especially applicable to the 
revision project, on which the employees were both new and temporary. The 
Division management thought it desirable that every employee should learn early 
in his service what his supervisor thought of his work. The rating was an 
administrative device to gage quality of supervision and employee work per- 
formance. It was not an official rating and was not made part of the employee’s 
file. This procedure did not work out as well as had been hoped. The problem 
ot service ratings is especially acute among temporary employees struggling to 
obtain permanent status. So the quarterly ratings generated some friction and 
some anxiety, as your subcommittee noted. Therefore, soon after your investi- 
gation, the Division eliminated these ratings and they are no longer being 
conducted. : 

2. “The present plan of the individual keeping his own time records should be 
discontinued. Progress reports should be maintained by the grade GS-7 super- 
visors responsible for assignment of work. Only one staff member in the section 
should be required to summarize all of the data contained in the supervisor's 
reports.” (Page 55.) 

This time report also was introduced by the Division as a device for better 
management. The objective was to obtain a record of time spent on various jobs 
and to regulate the flow of work. In the majority of cases the system worked all 
right, but finally some complaints began coming to the Division (even before they 
reached your committee). 

Therefore, the Division made a thorough study of the problem. It was 
found that the problem was basically one of misunderstanding on the part 
of some employees and supervisors as to the use and purpose of the reports. 
Out of this misunderstanding arose the allegation of some employees before 
your subcommittee that the records were “falsified.” After the most careful 
investigation we have not been able to find direct evidence of deliberate 
falsification by anyone, although some mistakes were made by some employees 
and by one supervisor. 

However, the difficulties created by these reports outweighed the value that 
might have been derived from them. As a result of the study, coupled with the 
information disclosed during the subcommittee’s investigation, these time 
reports have been discontinued. 

3. The subcommittee recommends, “the elimination of 24 supervisory posi- 
tions at Grade GS-4 and 5 with a corresponding reduction in over-all personnel” ; 
and, the consolidation of all subunits into larger units under the best qualified 
and most capable supervisors selected from the present group of employees 
serving at grades GS-5and 7. (Page 55.) 

With respect to this recommendation, I would like to point out that the 
staffing needs for this special program have recently been carefully scrutinized by 
the Departments’ budget officer and by the Bureau of the Budget. In addition 
the progress of the program is carefully reviewed each month. The program 
estimates for the next year (fiscal 1952) will envisage substantially less than 
was appropriated for 1951. 

Some readjustment of work and staff has already been made by the Division. 
The number of clerks assigned to each unit has been raised to 12 per GS-4, 
and the supervisory responsibilities of the working supervisors or “leadmen” 
have been reduced to a minimum. Further work will be done on this in con- 
nection with Recommendation 4 below. 

I do want to emphasize as strongly as I can that the necessity for carry- 
ing through this project on schedule, particularly in view of the importance 
of the Consumers’ Price Index in the present emergency. It is going to be 
exceedingly difficult, even at best, to maintain a staff of temporary employees 
under present conditions. We shall continue to cheek carefully on the progress 
of this program in order to make all possible economies consistent with main- 
taining the quality of the work an@ insuring its completion on schedule. 
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4. “The management staff of the Bureau of Labor Statistics should make a 
detailed survey of the Prices and Cost of Living Division with a view toward (a) 
simplification of the organization pattern; (0) shortening the lines of adminis- 
trative communication; and (c) a better accomplishment of the twofold mission 
of the Division.” (Page 56.) 

The Bureau has assigned its management staff to survey the operations of 
the division in order to determine whether any further management improve- 
ments can be effected. As already indicated, I am also asking the management 
experts of the Department to join in this review, particularly with the purpose 
of discovering such improvements as may be applicable to other bureaus of the 
Department. 

It is the Department’s policy to achieve these objectives for all its programs. 

5. “Top division personnel should spend a greater portion of their time in 
working units. In this, their objective should be— 

“(a) To raise the quality of supervision ; 

“(b) To keep in closer contact with administrative problems ; 

“(e) To insure better utilization of personnel; and 

“(d) Most important, to instill an attitude of respect for the expenditure of 
public funds.” (Page 56.) 

Since the subcommittee investigation, the top staff of the division has spent 
a considerable amount of its time in reviewing its operations and checking on 
its administration and procedures. Employee surveys have been made in every 
unit of the Division, and actions are being taken on the basis of the results. 
From the Chief of the Division down, the supervisors have been working to 
improve administrative communications and supervisory-employee relationships. 
I am making this the occasion of a thorough review of management practices, 
for the purpose of making them as constructive and efficient as possible. 


EMPLOYEE OPINION SURVEY 


Our knowledge of the investigation is confined primarily to the data contained 
in the preliminary report. On page 57 there is printed an employee opinion 
survey based on a survey conducted by the committee’s staff where a random 
selection of employees were asked eight questions. 

The statements of witnesses, printed in the report, are not compatible with the 
results of the committee’s opinion survey. This would seem to indicate that the 
complaints were local in character and not generally applicable to the Price 
Division as a whole. 

In closing, I want to indicate my concern about the allegation of some employees 
before your subcommittee that they had been threatened with punitive action 
by their supervisors if they complained about their grievances. The committee’s 
own employee opinion survey indicates that 27 out of 29 persons stated that they 
felt free to go to their immediate supervisors on personnel questions. This cer- 
tainly shows that any situation which existed must have been highly localized. 
In any case the established policy of the Department is clear—there must never 
be any threats or reprisals of any kind toward any employee who has a suggestion 
to make or a grievance to air. 

Very truly yours, 
Maurice J. Tontn, Secretary of Labor. 

Mr. Cracve. I can say, in general, that the circumstances were as 
follows: 

There were two small statistical units in which some unhappy sit- 
uations had developed. Some of these we were aware of, although I 
think not aware to the full extent that the committee brought out. 
We had in many cases taken some corrective action. 

In general, one difficulty was that the appropriation became avail- 
able later than usual in the fiscal year. Therefore, the time in which 
we had to prepare our survey of dwelling units was cut short. The 
Budget Bureau had ordered all agencies out of the field by April 1950, 
when the population census came in. 

The result was that we had only 2 months to do the preparatory 
work, when we had counted on 5 months. Under the circumstances, 
there was a period in which the new employees and our flow of work 
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‘ame on together, and some lack of coordination occurred at that 
period of time. 

Our operating problems were complicated also by two moves that 
we made at that time, with the staff shifting from one building to 
another and then later shifting from that building to still another. 
The two small units later investigated were involved in these moves. 

I would like to emphasize, however, that in general, this problem 
was not large scale. It did not apply even to this section as a whole, 
and not to any of the rest of the work of the Bureau. 

I would like to call your attention to the fact that the appendix of 
this report contains an employee opinion survey, exhibit I, in which a 
sample of our employees were investigated by the staff members of the 
House committee. 

You will see, from the investigations here, that there is a very small 
proportion of people who were dissatisfied. 

For example, there is the question : 





Do you receive clear and easily followed instructions as to how to do your 
job? 


All 29 of the employees said “Yes.” 

Are you free to take your personnel questions above your immediate super- 
visor? 

Twenty-seven said “Yes.” Two said “No.” That may be an indi- 
cation of the fact there were some of our people that, as they testified 
before the committee, indicated they did not feel free to go above their 
supervisor with their complaints. 

Are you satisfied with the present system of efficiency ratings in the section? 

You will notice that the vote was 22 to 7. 

Now, it is true that, in general, you are likely to find more people 
dissatisfied with efficiency ratings systems than perhaps with other 
things. If you have employees that you do not rate too well, they 
are not too happy with the efficiency rating system. 





Is your workload planned so that you are fully occupied at all times? 

The answer is 27 “Yes” and 2 “No.” 

Our answer on this is that this investigation was confined to two 
relatively small sections and I would like to insert in the record the 
complete employee opinion survey made by the investigators which 
covered a larger area of operations. 

Mr. Fogarry. We will insert exhibit I from the Williams report 
into the record at this point. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


DXHIBIT I 
EMPLOYEE OPINION SURVEY 


In order to get a true and accurate picture of the circumstances existing at 
the working levels, the subcommittee staff conducted an employee survey in 
which 29.employees of a section were interviewed. The employees interviewed 
were selected at random in the several salary grades and at different organiza- 
tional levels in order to provide a representative sample of the entire section. 
In the group were 4 persons at grade GS-7, 4 at grade GS-5, 8 at grade GS-4, 
and 13 at grade GS-3. Eight questions were asked of each employee to elicit 
their reactions as to the problems indicated in the complaints, A summary of this 
questionnaire follows in table I. 
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TABLE I--EMPLOYEE OPINION SURVEY 


Results of an employee-opinion survey, conducted by the subcommittee staff 
in the Statistical Services Section, Prices and Cost of Living Division, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Department of Labor, on July 6, 1950: 


1. Do you know what relation your job has to the over-all work of the Division? 
Answers: Yes, 21; no, 8. 
. Do you receive clear and easily followed instructions as to how to do your job? 
Answers: Yes, 29: no, 0. 
3. Do you go to the same supervisor for “work and personnel” problems? 
Answers: Yes, 29; no, 0. 
4. Are you free to take your personnel questions above your immediate super- 
visor? 
Answers: Yes, 27; no, 2. 
5. Are you satisfied with the present system of efficiency ratings in the section? 
Answers: Yes, 22; no, 7. 
6. Is your workload planned so that you are fully occupied at all times? 
Answers: Yes, 27: no, 2. 
7. Do your supervisors get together to work out common problems? 
Answers: Yes, 12; no, 4. 
8. Do you receive supervisory training? 
Answers: Yes, 1; no, 15. 


2 


One additional question regarding the advisability of requiring that each em- 
ployee maintain daily records of the time devoted to each individual project was 
discussed with each employee. Although the results were not sufficiently objec- 
tive to be tabulated, the majority expressed the opinion that (1) the system 
should be discontinued in its entirety, or (2) the time records should be main- 
tained at the supervisory level and summarized at only one point in the section. 

Mr. Ciacur. There was a somewhat unhappy situation between 
supervisors and employees, and some employees have left, to our 
mutual satisfaction and theirs. Some had already left long before 
the committee’s report came out; and there was one supervisor that 
probably we should not have appointed as a supervisor, who was 
removed. He was a good employee, but a person that should not have 
been a supervisor. 

With respect to the rest of the material, I will say that we have 
checked again and again on our situation with those employees since 
that time, and I think the situation was both temporary and small. 

I have one more word which perhaps I might add. We have also 
adopted, in fact, practically completely, the recommendations of the 
committee. They recommend that we do not do the special efficiency 
ratings which we had instituted. 

I would like to stress to this committee that you often have a problem 
of supervisors and employees. The supervisors have to get the work 
out, and in the press of getting out the work as fast as possible, the 
employee sometimes may feel he is not receiving all the attention that 
he should receive. In this particular case, the system of efficiency 
ratings we set up has been from time to time suggested by the Civil 
Service Commission, although I will not say it has been directed by 
the Civil Service Commission. 

When we get temporary employees who are going to be with us a 
relatively short time, we like to know whether they are doing well, or 
not; whether we should keep them or not. The staff of this division 
decided to rate their employees every 3 months, instead of at the end 
of the full period. 

That meant frequent service ratings and that was one cause of some 
of the difficulties. We discontinued them when we found out from 
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the committee investigation that they were causing employee dis- 
satisfaction. 

There is another thing. We instituted special work records to find 
out how the time of these employees was being used, and we asked 
the employees to keep these work records. Differences of opinions 
arose between the supervisors and employees as to whether the records 
were properly entered. The supervisor would say, “You were work- 
ing on this”, and the employee said he was working on something 
else. 

That led to some difficulties. So again, we discontinued it rather than 
to have dissatisfaction. 

I think the original thought in both the service rating frequency 
and the keeping of records was a good idea, but it did not work out 
and it was causing so much dissatisfaction that we decided we had 
better not have it. 

I would say that we assigned there the best management men we 
have in the Bureau, who is keeping on the track of that situation. 

The Department has participated in this review. and I think in 
general this situation is completely taken care of. 

Mr. Focarry. Thank you, Mr. Clague. 

Are there any other questions ¢ 


RECEIPTS FROM SALE OCF BLS DOCUMENTS 


Mr. Denton. You have spoken about the documents. How much 
was paid into the Treasury from the sale of these documents that your 
Department publishes? 

Commissioner CLacur. We can give you that figure. 

Mr. Frrzcrerap. I doubt that we have it. We may be able to get it. 

Mr. McGraru. The Government Printing Office will have that. 

Mr. Ciacur. They set the price and the money goes to them and 
then into the Treasury. We do not get anything from that at all. 

Mr. Fogarty. You can put that in the record. 

Mr. Frrze@eratp. If we can get it. 

Notre.—The information requested could not be obtained from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents. On one item, the Monthly Labor Review, information is 
available. Currently there are 7,171 subscriptions at $4.50 a year, returning 
$32,269 to the Government. 

Mr. Denton. Are these documents furnished free, or do they have 
to pay for them ? 

Mr. Ciacue. If people write in for a document from us and they 
would be entitled to receive it, that is, if they cooperate with us in 
some way and there is an exchange basis, as it were, we can sometimes 
give them a document. 

We usually ask for a printing large enough to take care of anybody 
who is entitled to a document, because of his connection. Otherwise 
we refer all inquiries to the Government. Printing Office, and tell them 
to buy it. 

Mr. McGraru. And they are marked up 50 percent above cost. 

Mr. Focarry. Are there any further questions ! 

Mr. Scuwase. May I ask a question, please ¢ 

Mr. Focarry. Yes. 
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FURTHER REFERENCE TO REPORT OF WILLIAMS SUBCOMMITTEE 


OVERSTAFFING 


ON 


Mr. Scuwase. As to this John Bell Williams committee report, I 
knew nothing about it until just about the time this hearing began, or 
RY Ag days ago; but a few years ago, while on this same ‘committee, 

as a member of it myself, I remember that soon after the hearings 
were concluded, perhaps before the bill went on the floor, I have for- 
gotten, it was about that time, anyway—a number of people—I think 
there were four all told—were called from your office and expressed 
similar complaints or dissatisfaction, similar to those apparently that 
were registered with the John Bell Williams committee here as to lack 
of supervision, which resulted in their not keeping busy all the time 
in their employment and that the Bureau was heavily overstaffed, and 
so on. 

I made that known to some of your staff, to you or somebody else 
here at the time, with the idea of hoping that it would be corrected. 
1 never did know whether it was, or not. I would be glad to hear 
you say that it has been corrected, because certainly that complaint 
was registered to me by at least four people, two of whom gave their 
names, but asked that they be not repeated and divulged, and the 
other two were anonymous. 

I do hope that you are attempting to relieve your Bureau of that 
criticism in the future as much as possible. 

Mr. Ciacuz. I may say, Mr. Congressman, that we certainly are. 
One of our problems is finding out what the true situation is. You 
know, one of the things the Secretary says in his letter—and I do want 
to emphasize it—is that none of these people needed to fear any 
punitive action. I think it is a help to us, and I may say that we have 
tried by messages to the employees, by telling their supervisors to 
tell them, to come up and make their complaints within the Bureau. If 
I can get a picture of any problem, we will take action on it. 

It is hard to get an employee to do that because he is worried about 
supervisors. 

You will notice in the Williams’ report some of them said they were 
afraid to come up, “I was afraid my supervisor would punish me.” 

I want to say we have not read the hearings of the Williams com- 
mittee, and unless we know the names it would not do us any good. 
People worry about vindictiveness. We do not want to punish any 
of these people. We want to find where the cases have occurred, but 
we cannot find any case where any supervisor did this kind of thing. 

On the other hand, after all, I do not listen to the supervisors all 
the time, either. As far as I know, there may be a foreman down there 
some place saying to the employees, “If you say you are idle I will 
cut you off,” and we might not be able to find out that it was being 
done. But we tell the employees to come right up and make their 
complaints known, “You may come up to the chief of the division 
or come up to Mr. Fitzgerald.” Mr. Fitzgerald is in my office. He 
has charge of the personnel work of the Bureau. We want them to 
come up and tell us, and then we will take care of it without punishing 
anybody. 

Mr. Scuwase. I think if you will let that be generally known it 
probably would be the best method of getting at the situation. 
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Mr. Bussey. Mr. Clague, do you have such a thing as a suggestion 
box in which employees can put suggestions w ithout. signing “names? 

Mr. Ciacue. Yes, sir; we do. 

Mr. Dopson. We have a Department efficiency awards committee 
and they do not have to go through the Bureau unless they desire to 
do so, 

Mr. Focarry. Do you know anything about this survey that ¥ as 
just recently made on employee relationships with the employers? 

Mrs. Wickens. That was at the University of Michigan. 

Mr. Focarry. As I remember, it was published in the paper a couple 
of days ago. They said the best employees. were the ones that were 
always dsgtuntind and complaining about their jobs. It was some- 
thing that I had not especially thought of before. It was some survey 
they had made over a period of 4 or 5 years. 

I know that is true in the Service. The more they are complaining, 
the more they produce. 

Are there any further questions ? 

Thank you very much, Mr. Clague. 
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